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THE  ‘FIASCO’  OF  CYPRUS. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 

In  one  of  the  early  days  of  July  last,  it  by  the  British  officials  and  soldiers, 
I,  in  common  doubtless  with  most  of  my  and  of  describing  the  characteristics 
fellow-subjects,  found  in  my  morning  which  the  island  presented  in  its  various 
paper  an  interesting  item  of  intelligence  aspects.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
under  the  heading  ‘  Annexation  of  Cy-  became  necessary  to  go  somewhat  deep- 
prus.’  The  news  gave  me  pleasure  ;  er  into  the  matter  than  the  cursory  pe- 
there  was  a  savor  of  strength,  of  a  poli-  rusal  of  a  leading  article  and  a  glance 
cy,  of  a  masterfulness  in  it.  There  was  over  the  summaries  of  a  few  speeches, 
the  ring  of  a  coup^  so  dear  to  the  British  In  common,  as  I  suppose,  with  most  of 
Philistine,  in  the  secrecy  of  the  negotia-  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  had,  in*  the 
tion  and  in  the  Mat  of  the  d/nouement.  first  instance,  to  grope  for  the  position 
And  the  transaction  gratified  that  amor  of  Cyprus  on  the  map.  I  discovered 
habtndi  which  lies  deep  down  in  the  heart  that  the  authorities,  in  their  laudable 
of  the  properly  constituted  Briton,  in  re-  thirst  for  knowledge,  had  bought  up  the 
gard  as  well  to  his  national  as  to  his  indi*  few  outstanding  copies  of  Murray’s  7»r* 
vidual  aspirations.  In  fine,  I  threw  up  key  in  Asia,  an  investment  which  a  bor- 
my  hat  and  crowed,  as  beseemed  an  rowed  copy  caused  me  to  regard  as  bet- 
honest  and  docile  Jingo.  ter-intentioned  than  resulting  in  practi- 

A  few  days  later,  I  was  instructed  at  cal  benefit.  I  read  later  how,  on  July 
a  moment’s  notice  to  betake  myself  to  23d,  the  Premier,  replying  to  Lord 
Cyprus  as  the  representative  of  a  Lon-  Granville,  declared  *  that  it  was  a  great 
don  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  narrating  error  to  suppose  that  the  Government 
the  circumstances  of  the  occupation  of  decided  on  this  step  of  the  occupation 
New  Series.— You  XXVIII.,  No.  6  41 
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of  Cyprus  without  the  possession  of  ade¬ 
quate  information.’  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  .statement, 
made  as  it  was  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  ; 
only  it  may  be  added  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  so  scrupulously  kept  its  ‘  adequate 
information  ’  to  itself,  that  it  did  not  fur¬ 
nish  a  scrap  to  the  gallant  and  distin¬ 
guished  officer  nominated  to  the  gover¬ 
norship  of  the  island.  The  official  in¬ 
formation  at  disposal  consisted  of  a  prMs 
of  consular  reports  compiled  in  the  In¬ 
telligence  Department,  fragmentary,  ir¬ 
relevant,  and  obsolete  even  beyond  the 
average  of  such  documents,  but  with  a 
good  map  attached  furnished  from  a 
French  source.  The  expedition,  as  re¬ 
garded  all  practical  matters,  population, 
climate,  mode  of  government,  capacity 
for  improvement  and  colonisation,  was 
an  expedition  not  less  of  exploration 
than  of  occupation.  That  expedition  I 
accompanied,  sharing  in  the  task  of  ex¬ 
ploration,  investigating  into  the  points 
noted  in  the  foregoing  sentence. 

But  these  p>oints,  although  some  details 
regarding  them  may  be  serviceable  to 
people  who  are  not  already  so  fortunate 
as  was  the  Government  in  its  possession 
of  ‘  adequate  information,’  have  but  a 
secondary  interest  in  an  Imperial  sense. 
Lord  Salisbury  was  no  doubt  right  when 
he  challenged  a  denial  that  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Cyprus  by  England  is  likely  to 
prove  a  ‘civilising  instrument,’  in  the 
sense  that  British  administration  and 
the  expenditure  of  British  capital  may, 
if  persevered  with,  improve  the  Cypri¬ 
otes  out  of  their  existing  state  of  semi¬ 
barbarism  into  a  condition  of  pseudo¬ 
civilisation.  But  this  is  simply  inciden¬ 
tal.  If  we  were  to  make  it  our  aim  and 
end  to  undertake  a  wholesale  crusade  of 
civilisation,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this ’sort  of  philanthropic  enterprise  lies 
nearer  and  closer  to  us  than  a  casual 
island  in  a  dead  angle  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  Anglo-Turkish  Conven¬ 
tion  was  scarcely  entered  into  with  the 
artless,  if  genial,  object  of  bringing  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  to  the  gates  of 
Nikosia  and  Famagusta.  Before,  then, 
and  overshadowing,  the  discussion  of 
the  internal  aspects  of  Cyprus,  come  the 
infinitely  more  important  questions  : 

I  St.  Under  what  conditions  are  we 
there  ? 

ad.  With  what  objects  are  we  there  ? 


OF  CYPRUS.  December, 

3d.  To  what  extent  does  our  being 
there  fulfil  these  objects  ? 

With  these  questions  I  propose  to  deal 
seriatim. 

On  the  threshold  of  my  studies,  there 
confronted  me  the  disheartening  discov¬ 
ery  that  my  newspaper  heading,  ‘  The 
Annexation  of  Cyprus,’  was  a  swindle. 
The  amor  habendi  of  the  Briton  suffered 
a  heavy  blow  in  the  perusal  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  its  Annex.  The  coup  fizzled 
down  into  a  fiasco.  I  discovered,  to  my 
disgust,  that,  so  far  from  being  the  proud 
owners  of  a  new  acquisition,  we  are  mere 
tenants  at  will,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  are  expressly  barred  from  claim¬ 
ing  on  eviction  compensation  for  im¬ 
provements.  Or,  rather,  our  position  is 
that  of  a  broker’s  man  in  possession  un¬ 
der  a  fictitious  judgment,  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  kicked  out  without  receiv¬ 
ing  the  half-crown  a  day  of  aliment 
money.  The  Porte  is  a  landed  proprietor 
who  has  tried  to  farm  his  own  land  to 
advantage  and  has  failed — the  fate  of 
most  landed  proprietors  who  try  to  farm 
their  own  land.  We  are  the  humble 
horny-handed  farmer  with  some  capital 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  who 
steps  in  and  undertakes  the  work  on  the 
terms  of  a  vaguely  defined  rental,  the 
landlord  reserving  to  himself  the  usufruct 
and  disposal  of  a  part  of  our  holding, 
the  extent  of  which  is  undefined,  but 
w'hich  may  turn  out  to  be  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  farm-^in  respect  whereof, 
however,  there  is  to  be  no  reduction  of 
our  rental.  (I  refer  to  the  stipulation 
in  the  fourth  article  of  the  Annex  ‘  that 
the  Sublime  Porte  miy  freely  sell  and 
lease  lands  and  other  property  in  Cyprus 
belonging  to  the  Ottoman  State  and 
Crown.’)  And  the  tenure  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  farmer  is  precarious  beyond  the  ca¬ 
price  of  any  ordinary  landlord.  An¬ 
other  party  altogether  is  the  arbiter  of 
it.  That  neighboring  proprietor,  Rus¬ 
sia,  may  take  it  into  his  head,  just  when 
we  have  got  the  farm  into  good  order 
and  it  has  begun  to  pay,  to  abandon  his 
recent  acquisitions  in  Armenia  on  the 
discovery  that  they  are  of  less  value  to 
him  than  he  had  thought,  or  in  virtue  of 
some  consideration  given  by  our  land¬ 
lord,  Turkey,  and  then  out  we  go  neck 
and  crop,  leaving  behind  us  our  unex¬ 
hausted  improvements.  We,  claiming 
to  be  the  greatest  Power  in  Western  Eu- 
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rope,  have,  quoad  this  wretched  Asiatic 
island,  constituted  ourselves  the  vassals, 
the  tributaries  of  a  battered  and  broken 
barbarian  power.  We  deal  with  a  blind 
man,  not  by  restoring  his  sight,  but  by 
accepting  the  proud  rdU  of  the  dog  that 
leads  him  about  and  snaps  at  people  who 
would  molest  him.  And  how  precari¬ 
ous  our  boasted  ‘  civilising  instrument  ’ ! 
Should  we  have  to  evacuate  this  our  de¬ 
pendency,  we  must  abandon  its  popula¬ 
tion,  on  whom  we  shall  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  civilisation,  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  re-established  tithe-col¬ 
lector  and  the  scrupulous  consideration 
of  the  Kaimakan  and  the  Kadi. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  natives  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  with  whose  precarious  civilisation 
we  are  thus  concerning  ourselves,  remain 
all  the  while  subjects  of  their  master  and 
our  suzerain,  the  Porte.  On  this  point 
the  Attorney-General’s  reply  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Harcourt  was  reluctantly  clear. 
Why  the  former  should  have  caJled  the 
questions  of  the  latter  ‘  highly  specula¬ 
tive  and  argumentative  ’  is  difficult  to 
discern,  seeing  that  they  took  cogni¬ 
sance  of  points  some  of  which  have  al¬ 
ready  in  practice  come  to  the  front  on 
the  island,  and  more  of  which  must  crop 
up  before  the  winter  cold  shall  render 
it  temporarily  habitable  by  Englishmen. 
‘  The  Convention,’  so  said  the  Attorney- 
General,  ‘  does  not  destroy  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  the  natives  of  Cyprus  to  the 
Sultan.’  Logically,  then,  supposing  the 
Porte  at  war,  say  with  Greece,  or,  to 
take  an  example  of  recent  occurrence, 
with  Servia,  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of 
Cyprus  would  be  liable  to  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Constantinople  Seraskierate. 
The  Turkish  zaptieh,  who  has  become 
one  of  Major  Grant’s  policemen,  must 
fulfil  the  claims  of  his  allegiance,  and  lay 
down  his  baton  to  go  and  serve  against 
a  country  with  which  his  second  master, 
Britain,  would  in  all  probability  be  at 
p)eace.  We  have  got  into  the  way  of 
thinking  that  all  persons,  irrespective  of 
nationality,  abiding  in  a  locality  where 
British  jurisdiction  prevails,  are  amena¬ 
ble  to  its  provisions.  The  French  for¬ 
ger  who  passes  a  bad  five-franc  piece  in 
Leicester  Square  is  dealt  with  at  Bow 
Street.  The  Trieste  sailor  who  knocks 
down  a  Hindoo  chowkedar  outside  a 
drinking-bar  in  Dhurrumtollah  Street, 
Calcutta,  is  prosecuted  by  Sir  Stuart 
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Hogg,  and  sent  to  gaol  by  the  British 
policemagistrate.  But  Cyprus  is  des¬ 
tined  to  furnish  the  one  bad  exception 
to  this  rule.  Most  of  the  European 
states,  by  specific  capitulation  with  the 
Porte,  have  secured  the  right  of  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdiction  over  their  own  subjects 
in  the  Turkish  dominion  of  the  Le¬ 
vant.  This  right  stands  under  our  oc¬ 
cupation  ;  there  is  no  reference  to  it, 
and  therefore  no  arrestment  of  it,  in 
the  Convention.  Indeed,  the  Attorney- 
General  has  in  effect  conceded  its  con¬ 
tinued  force.  ‘  If,’  said  he,  replying 
to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  ‘  any  other 
country,  or  the  subjects  of  any  other 
country,  should  appear  or  claim  to  have 
any  exceptional  right  in  Cyprus  under 
existing  arrangements  with  the  Porte, 
the  p>osition  and  claims  of  such  country 
or  subjects  will  be  duly  considered.’ 
So  if  an  Italian  sailor  happens  to  knife 
a  Cypriote  on  the  Marina  of  Lamaka, 
Colonel  White  cannot  punish  the  ruffian, 
but  on  due  requisition,  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  forthcoming,  must  hand  him 
over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Italian  Con¬ 
sul.  The  British  lion,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  has  the  sphere  of  the  wag 
of  his  tail  materially  curtailed. 

Another  anomaly  in  our  administra¬ 
tion  of  Cyprus  may  be  adverted  to.  The 
produce  of  the  taxation  ’of  England — a 
taxation  which  bears  on  Englishmen  uni¬ 
versally — is  to  be  expended  in  bettering 
the  position  of  the  Turkish  bondholders,, 
who  are  mere  isolated  individuals  in  the: 
English  community,  and  who  indesdi 
need  not  belong  to  it  at  all.  This  is  a 
novelty  ;  but  Lord  Salisbury  is  my  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement.  He  furnishes 
this  authority  in  the  speech  he  made  in- 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  23d  July,  in 
reply  to  Lord  Camperdown.  There  is 
some  ambiguity  in  the  details,  but  none 
as  to  the  fact.  The  Convention  (art.  3 
Annex)  sets  forth  ‘  that  England  will 
pay  to  the  Porte  whatever  is  the  present 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  in 
the  island  ;  this  excess  to  be  calculated 
upon  and  determined  by  the  average  of 
the  last  five  years,  stated  to  be  22,^63 
purses.’  This  would  seem  to  prescribe, 
a  fixed  annual  tribute  of  about  94,000^!. 
sterling.  Lord  Salisbury’s  words  I  find 
reported  as  follows  :  ‘  that  the  Porte 
should  continue  to  receive  whatever  it 
might  be  calculated  was  the  average  of 
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the  past  hve  years  after  all  the  expendi¬ 
ture  had  been  paid  ’ — a  calculation  al¬ 
ready  made  in  the  Convention  at  the 
amount  above  stated,  subject  to  verifi¬ 
cation  ;  ‘  and,’  his  Ix>rdship  proceeds, 

‘  then  the  surplus  would  go  to  the  Porte, 
and  would  continue  to  do  so.  ’  A  fair 
arrangement,  continues  his  Lordship, 
seeing  that  the  revenues  had  already  been 
pledged  to  Turkish  bondholders.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  Lord  Salisbury  had  in 
view  that  any  ‘  surplus  ’  that  may  arise 
from  our  better  administration  should  go 
to  swell  the  tribute  to  the  Porte  for  the 
professed  behoof  of  the  bondholders  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  expressed  in¬ 
tention  was  that,  whether  thus  or  by  di¬ 
rect  payment  to  the  bondholders,  they 
are  to  receive  and  be  advantaged  by 
such  surplus  as  may  accrue,  and  not  the 
Imperial  revenues,  by  whose  disburse¬ 
ment  in  our  administration  that  further 
surplus  shall  have  been  realised.  He 
is  explicit  as  to  this.  These  are  his 
words  :  ‘  If  peculation  in  regard  to  the 
revenue  had  been  so  prevalent  in  the 
island,  there  would  be  a  much  better 
chance  of  the  bondholders  being  paid 
when  the  revenues  came  under  a  better 
administration,  and  no  doubt  they  would 
be  much  larger  than  they  had  been.’ 
Now,  I  am  not  a  Turkish  bondholder, 
and  I  respectfully  protest  against  being 
taxed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  our  occu¬ 
pation  of  Cyprus  for  the  behoof  of  pri¬ 
vate  speculators.  In  the  sense  of  a 
speculation,  Cyprus  is  a  national  specu¬ 
lation  ;  and  if  there  are  any  returns,  I 
claim  that  they  go  into  the  national 
purse. 

I  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the 
second  question  of  the  theme  : 

With  what  objects  have  we  occu¬ 
pied  Cyprus  ? 

These  ought  to  be  of  cardinal  impor¬ 
tance  to  have  moved  us  to  what  I^rd 
Salisbury  has  designated  as  a  ‘  bold  and 
even  hazardous  enterprise.’  Even  if 
we  may  fail  to  recognise  any  risk  attend¬ 
ing  the  enterprise  in  itself,  save  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  Cyprus  fever,  none  the  less 
are  we  filled  with  an  impression  of  the 
importance  of  the  objects  to  be  fur¬ 
thered  by  the  occupation,  when  it  is  re¬ 
alised  that  their  pursuit  is  considered 
worth  the  cost  of  our  voluntary  subjec¬ 
tion  to  unprecedented  humiliation  and 
degradation.  When  one  proceeds  into 


an  inquiry  into  the  character  of  these 
obj^ts,  there  rises  up  at  the  very  out¬ 
set  a  curious  difficulty.  Most  things 
have  appertaining  to  them  something  of 
a  natural  meaning  and  sequence.  If 
we  see  a  man  drinking  tumbler  after 
tumbler  of  grog,  the  pr^iction  that  his 
sobriety  will  be  impaired  will  hardly  be 
challenged  as  far-fetched.  If  we  see  a 
man  going  up  the  Finchley  Road,  we 
are  entitled  to  assume  that,  if  he  does 
not  turn  off,  he  will  pass  the  Swiss 
Cottage.  'But  there  is  this  peculiarity 
about  the  occupation  of  Cyprus,  that 
the  act  in  itself  affords  no  clue  to  the 
motive,  no  hint  as  to  the  desiderated 
result.  There  was  actually  more  prima 
facie  coherency  in  the  conduct  of  the 
ingenious  Tamaroo,  Mr.  Bailey’s  suc¬ 
cessor  at  Todgers’,  who,  we  are  credi¬ 
bly  informed,  when  despatched  to  the 
post-office  with  letters,  had  been  fre¬ 
quently  seen  endeavoring  to  insinuate 
them  into  casual  chinks  in  private  doors, 
under  the  delusion  that  any  door  with 
a  hole  in  it  would  answer  the  purpose. 
There  was  internal  evidence  as  to  the 
character  of  this  woman’s  aim  ;  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Cyprus  furnishes  no  internal 
evidence  of  any  object  at  all.  W'^e  must 
therefore  look  outside  natural  and  inter¬ 
nal,  to  collateral  evidence  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  that  evidence  is  twofold.  The 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention  states  cate¬ 
gorically  an  object — or  rather  perhaps  it 
should  be  said  the  object — for  which  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  has  obtained  from 
the  Sultan  the  assignation  of  Cyprus. 

‘  In  order  to  enable  England  to  make 
necessary  provision  for  executing  her 
engagement  ’  are  the  words  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  ;  and  that  engagement  is  that 
'  if  any  attempt  shall  be  made  at  any  fu¬ 
ture  time  by  Russia  to  take  possession 
of  any  further  territories  of  His  Imperi¬ 
al  Majesty  the  Sultan,  as  fixed  by  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  England 
engages  to  join  His  Impierial  Majesty 
the  Sultan  in  defending  them  by  force 
of  arms.’  Here,  then,  is  set  forth  one 
definite  object ;  but  it  is  legitimately 
open  to  us  to  find  other  objects  set  forth 
or  hinted  at  in  the  authoritative  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  members  of  a  Cabinet  on 
which  rests  the  responsibility  for  the 
occupation  of  Cyprus. 

One  element  in  the  inquiry  may  be 
summarily  eliminated.  Some  have  con- 
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jectured  that  one  object  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Cyprus  was  that  a  convenient 
pied-ii-terre  might  be  furnished  ffor  the 
enforcement  of  those  internal  reforms  in 
Asia  Minor  which  in  the  Convention  the 
Sultan  promises  to  carry  into  effect,  or 
at  the  least  as  a  lever  for  a  moral 
strengthening  of  the  hands  of  England  in 
urging  that  such  reforms  shall  be  sub¬ 
stantial  and  effective.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  point  out  the  inefficacy  towards 
such  purpose  of  a  p>osition  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  that  it  renders  hors  de 
combat  the  unfortunate  handful  of  sol¬ 
diers  condemned  to  chronic  fever  and 
ague  on  its  pestilential  surface,  and  is  so 
situated  further  as  to  be  remote  from  all 
important  centres  of  the  territory  under 
prospective  reform,  and  to  be  adjacent 
only  to  those  outlying  fringes  of  that  ter¬ 
ritory  which  are  still  more  insalubrious 
than  is  Cyprus  itself.  We  have  the  au¬ 
thoritative  assurance  that  Cyprus  has  not 
been  occupied  with  a  view  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  any  such  influence.  Hear  Mr. 
Cross  in  his  speech  of  the  30th  of  July. 

‘  It  is  said  that  the  Government  have 
undertaken  either  to  uphold  an  abomina¬ 
bly  bad  government,  or  to  reform  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  Asia  Minor, 
when  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so 
with  a  divided  responsibility.  I  deny 
that  we  have  undertaken  any  such  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  have  undertaken  to  de¬ 
fend  Turkey  in  Asia  from  the  attacks  of 
Russia  on  the  express  condition  that 
Turkey  shall  reform  herself.  fVe  are 
not  to  reform  her.'  This  utterance 
must  be  held  to  be  conclusive,  and  Cy¬ 
prus  stands  definitely  apart  from  any  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  internal  reform  of  Asia 
Minor. 

But  that  Cyprus  has  not  been  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  single  eye  to  the  nUtier  which 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  specifies, 
may  be  made  clear  by  other  quotations 
from  Ministerial  utterances.  In  the 
speech  from  which  the  foregoing  extract 
has  been  taken,  Mr.  Cross  proceeds  : 
‘  The  tactics  of  Russia  in  later  times 
have  been  first  to  get  on  one  side  of  a 
place  and  then  on  the  other,  and  so 
gradually  to  surround  it.  I  do  not  want 
to  say  more  against  Russia  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  but  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  if  she  once  got  the  Euphrates  Val¬ 
ley,  we  could  do  practically  nothing  to 
prevent  her  taking  Persia.  At  present 
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her  Majesty’s  Indian  possessions  are  de¬ 
fended  by  a  large  chain  of  mountains, 
and  I  think  we  should  be  very  carefu* 
how  we  allow  that  frontier  to  be  en¬ 
croached  upon.’  The  Prime  Minister, 
in  his  oration  of  the  i8th  of  July,  made 
the  following  observations  : — ‘  We  have 
a  peculiar  position  with  reference  to  this 
part  of  the  world  which  is  shared  in  by 
no  other  power.  On  every  occasion  in 
which  these  discussions,  these  struggler. 
or  these  settlements  occur,  our  Indian 
Empire  is  with  England  a  source  of  great 
anxiety,  and  the  time  appeared  to  us  to 
have  arrived  when,  if  possible,  we  should 
terminate  that  anxiety.  In  all  questions 
connected  with  European  Turkey  we 
had  the  assistance  of  the  sympathy  some¬ 
times  of  all,  but  often  of  many,  Euro¬ 
pean  powers.  But  when  we  come  to 
considerations  connected  with  our  Ori¬ 
ental  Empire,  they  are  naturally  not  so 
interested,  and  we  have  had  to  look  to 
our  own  resources  throughout  these 
affairs.’  Hence  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention,  of  our  share  of  which  com¬ 
pact  the  assignation  of  Cyprus  is  the 
keystone,  since  in  the  words  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  that  assignation  is  necessary  ’  in 
order  to  enable  England  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  provision  for  executing  her  engage¬ 
ment.’  It  is  from  the  fever-stricken 
camp  of  Chiflick,  and  the  miasmatic 
‘  sanatorium  ’  of  Dali,  that  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  like  a  modem  Canute — absit 
omen  ! — says  to  Russia,  ‘  Thus  far  and 
no  further.’ 

The  avowed  objects,  then,  of  our  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Cyprus,  setting  aside  its 
blessings  as  a  ‘  great  civilising  instru¬ 
ment,’  are,  first,  in  order  to  enable  Eng¬ 
land  to  make  necessary  provision  for  exe¬ 
cuting  her  engagement  with  Turkey  to 
join  her  in  defensive  warfare  against 
Russia  in  case  of  aggression  by  that 
power  on  Asia  Minor  ;  and  secondly,  as 
an  element  of  protection  against  Rus¬ 
sian  advances  in  the  direction  of  our  In¬ 
dian  Empire,  or  Russian  machinations 
against  the  safety  thereof  and  of  our 
communications  therewith. 

It  remains  to  inquire — 

To  WHAT  EXTENT  DOES  OUR  OCCUPA¬ 
TION  OF  Cyprus  fulfil  these  objects  ? 

Dealing  primarily  with  Cyprus,  it  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  do  more  than  to  refer  incidentdly  to 
the  engagement  to  which  we  stand  com- 
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mitted  by  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conven-  nor,  since  *  we  are  not  to  reform  her.’ 
tion.  But  some  allusion  is  necessary  Among  the  many  admirable  characteris- 
to  it.  To  it  applies  with  a  vengeance  tics  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  is  pre-eminent- 
Lord  Salisbury’s  epithet  of  a  *  bold  ly  that  of  acuteness.  To  most  bargains 
and  even  hazardous  enterprise  ’ — an  there  are  two  sides,  but  this  notable 
enterprise  reckless  to  the  extreme  out-  compact  of  ours  is  essentially  one-sided, 
side  of  maniacal  contempt  for  conse-  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Porte  it  is  a 
quences.  It  exposes  Britain  to,  nay,  *  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose  ’  bargain, 
it  solicits  for  Britain,  when  locked  in  The  Porte  promises,  it  is  true,  ‘  to  in- 
the  close  hand-grip  of  some  future  des-  troduce  necessary  reforms.’  But  this 
perate  struggle  with  some  other  foe  than  promise  (and  its  performance)  is  in  no 
Russia,  the  grim  alternative  of  na-  sense  the  equivalent  for  which  we  bind 
tional  humiliation  by  the  default  of  the  ourselves  to  join  the  Porte  in  the  de¬ 
pledge  to  which  it  binds  us,  or  of  na-  fence  of  its  Asiatic  territories.  We  so 
tionsd  ruin  in  the  attempt  to  implement  bind  ourselves,  not  to  secure  reform  to 
the  same.  And  it  gives  everything,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  with  intent  to  strength- 
gets  nothing  in  return.  It  pledges  us  en  our  position  in  our  own  fancied  in¬ 
to  join  the  Sultan  in  defending  him  from  terest  for  saying  to  Russia,  ‘  Thus  far 
Russian  aggression  on  his  Asiatic  domin-  and  no  further  !  ’  The  astute  Porte  will 
ions,  but  it  no  whit  binds  him  to  co-  recognise  that  this  is  our  affair  ;  and 
operate  with  us  in  thwarting  Russian  ag-  that  we  have  made  a  compact  with  it 
gression,  threatening  India  on  a  line  of  with  the  primary  intent  of  securing  its 
operations  outside  his  territories.  Nay,  co-operation  for  our  own  purposes,  not 
it  does  not  even  stipulate  for  us  the  title  out  of  a  philanthropic  anxiety  to  cleanse 
to  a  right  of  way  across  these  territories  the  Augean  stable  of  Asia  Minor  abuses, 
to  a  position  on  the  hank  or  in  the  front  It  will  trade  on  the  realisation  of  this 
of  such  aggression.  It  binds  us,  through  fact  just  as  it  did  after  the  Crimean  war, 
good  report  and  through  evil  report,  m  and  as  ‘  we  are  not  to  reform  her,’  Asia 
season  for  us  and  out  of  season  for  us.  Minor  will  continue  unreformed.  Re- 
to  join  him  in  the  defence  of  his  Asiatic  formed  or  unrcformed,  it  will  abide  se- 
territories,  but  it  contains  no  provision  cure  from  the  Russian  under  the  aegis 
that  he  may  not  defeat  our  purpose  in  which  we  extend  over  it  in  pursuance  of 
making  the  Convention — illusory  and  our  own  p>olicy. 

abortive  as  that  purpose  is — by  permit-  My  topic  is  Cyprus,  and  I  proceed  to 
ting  further  Russian  encroachment  on  inquire  into  the  value  of  it  as  a  position 
Asia  Minor  without  resistance,  and,  in-  for  enabling  England  to  make  necessary 
deed,  by  consent.  The  Porte  must  re-  provision  for  executing  her  engagement 
alise  that  in  this  matter  our  pledges  to  with  the  Sultan  under  the  Anglo-Turkish 
it  are  no  tokens  of  a  genuine  and  cor-  Convention.  Lord  Salisbury  no  doubt 
dial  alliance.  Our  Ministers  are  cyni-  thought  it  a  telling  taunt  which  he 
cally  frank  in  their  avowal  that  Turkey  pointed  at  Lord  Derby,  that  the  latter 
is  bolstered  up  not  because  of  love  for  might,  by  a  great  effort,  have  consented 
Turkey,  but  as  a  bulwark  to  Britain  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
against  Russia,  and  as  a  recruiting  The  acquisition  of  the  Isle  of  Man  rela- 
ground  for  Turkish  battalions  to  stand  tively  would  be  an  infinitely  more  effec- 
in  line  with  the  sparse  soldiery  of  Brit-  tively  strategic  opieration  than  is  the  so- 
ain  should  Russia  pursue  tactics  be-  called  *  acquisition’  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
lieved  to  be  detrimental  to  British  secu-  prus.  A  compound  of  St.  Kilda  for 
rity  in  the  East.  Russian  influence  has  position,  and  St.  Thomas  for  climate, 
been  paramount  before  to-day  in  Con-  occurs  to  me  as  the  closest  co-relative  of 
stantinople,  and  the  Convention  does  Cyprus.  The  Russians  confront  Asia 
not  bind  the  Sultan  to  join  us  in  resist-  Minor  on  the  line  Batoum-Ardahan-Kars, 
ing  Russia’s  acquisition  of  a  province  of  on  its  extreme  north-eastern  frontier  ;  we 
his  territory,  but  only  pledges  us  to  join  select,  ^  a  base  of  operations  for  the 
him  in  case  he  chooses  to  resist  Russia’s  prevention  of  their  further  encroach- 
seizure  of  a  road.  ment,  an  island  whose  only  available 

It  follows,  I  may  incidentally  notice,  place  of  embarkation  is  close  on  200 
that  there  will  be  no  reform  in  Asia  Mi-  miles  distant  from  Alexandretta,  the 
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nearest  available  place  of  debarkation  on 
the  south-western  mainland  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor.  Imagine  Lord  Beaconsheld  in  an¬ 
other  sphere  of  life  than  that  which  he 
so  adorns.  Suppose  him  put  into  a  house 
to  take  care  of  it.  He  would  not  keep 
the  situation  long,  were  he,  with  a  view 
to  exclude  intruders  by  the  open  front 
door,  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  shrubbery  outside  the  back 
door.  This  Cyprus,  this  eligibly  situa¬ 
ted  strategic  position  (very  much  round 
the  comer),  possesses  some  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristics  which  give  it  an  exceptional 
fitness  for  the  use  to  which  from  ‘  ade¬ 
quate  information’  it  has  been  chosen. 
It  possesses  no  harbor  ;  it  has  but  one 
anchorage,  Lamaka,  that  is  practically 
available  ;  Limasol  is  away  in  a  corner, 
and  the  heavy  swell  renders  Kyrenea  too 
uncertain  to  be  relied  on.  It  produces 
nothing  to  speak  of  ;  ten  thousand  men 
would  consume  its  spare  provisions  in 
less  than  a  month.  It  is  so  unhealthy 
that  before  the  unhealthy  season  proper 
had  fairly  set  in,  25  per  cent.,  or  one- 
fourth,  of  the  total  strength  of  the  troops 
on  it  were  officially  reported  on  the  sick 
list.  More  than  a  month  was  spent  by 
experts  in  searching  for  a  sanatorium,  in 
whose  upland  atmosphere  the  fever  de¬ 
mon  might  at  length  be  exorcised.  At 
length  the  spot  was  chosen  ;  a  regiment 
was  marched  thither,  and  Sir  Anthony 
Home  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 
Probably  he  had  time  to  finish  it,  but 
that  must  have  been  about  all.  Before 
many  days  he  had  to  telegraph  to  the 
War  Office  that  the  sanatorium  at  Dali 
had  proved  more  unhealthy  than  the  con¬ 
demned  camp  at  Chiflick.  He  reported 
sick  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  force 
throughout  the  island,  or  one-fourth. 
He  announced  thirteen  deaths  since  the 
force  landed  six  weeks  before,  which 
gives  an  annual  death-rate  of  40  per 
thousand,  the  normal  death-rate  in  the 
British  army  being  8  per  thousand.  Bell 
tents  had  been  blamed  for  the  sickness, 
but  by  the  date  of  this  telegram  the 
whole  force  had  inherited  the  thicker, 
loftier,  and  more  spacious  tents,  left  be¬ 
hind  by  the  Indian  troops,  and  in  which 
they  remain  healthy  in  an  Indian  hot 
season.  The  acclimatisation  which 
comes  to  the  British  soldier  in  Cyprus 
is  the  chronic  deterioration  of  his 
strength  accentuated  by  an  outburst  of 


fever  when  he  has  to  make  an  exertion 
which  elsewhere  would  be  child’s  play 
to  him.  On  August  25th  a  hundred 
men  of  the  42nd  Highlanders,  a  regiment 
which  had  undergone  its  full  baptism  of 
fever,  undertook  a  march  of  five  miles 
out  and  five  miles  back  into  Kyrenea, 
on  the  duty  of  escorting  prisoners.  A 
semi-official  witness  reports  that  this 
task  sent  down  twenty-five  of  the  de¬ 
tachment  with  fever — fever  that  in  most 
cases  must  have  been  simply  a  relapse. 
A  month’s  residence  in  the  ‘  treacherous 
climate  ’  of  Cyprus  takes  the  steel  out 
of  even  the  Goorkhas,  children  of  the 
sun  and  swamp  as  they  are.  These 
mountaineers,  immediately  after  land¬ 
ing  in  Cyprus,  marched  twenty-five 
miles  in  twelve  hours  without  a  casualty. 
A  month  later,  on  the  same  light  duty  to 
which  the  detachment  of  the  42  nd  suc¬ 
cumbed  as  above  narrated,  an  escort  of 
Goorkhas  had  a  march  of  nine  miles. 
During  this  march,  so  testifies  the  wit¬ 
ness  referred  to,  ‘  was  seen  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  sight.  As  the  convoy  dragged 
its  slow  length  along  the  rough  mule 
path,  the  treacherous  climate  told  with 
severe  effect ;  but,  strange  to  say,  not 
upon  the  convicts,  but  upon  the  little 
Goorkha  soldiers.  One  after  another  they 
staggered  and  fell.  With  one  company 
of  prisoners  only  eight  out  of  twenty-five 
Goorkhas  remained  when  the  halting- 
place  was  reached.’  And  when  this  ac¬ 
count  w'as  written  and  Sir  Anthony 
Home’s  telegram  despatched,  only  the 
threshold  of  the  conventional  unhealthy 
season  of  Cyprus  had  been  reached. 

‘  Then,’  to  quote  Herr  von  Loher,  an 
author  whose  work  doubtless  formed 
part  of  I..ord  Beaconsfield’s  ‘  adequate 
information  ’ — ‘  then  the  air  becomes 
thick  and  obscure,  and  the  w'hole  atmos¬ 
phere  damp  and  sultry.  The  grass  and 
vegetation  generally  are  dried  up  even 
to  the  roots,  and  the  leaves  fall  from 
the  trees,  which  now  stretch  out  their 
naked  arms  like  ghost-like  forms,  scarce¬ 
ly  visible  through  the  surrounding  fog. 
Not  a  drop  of  water  remains  in  the 
brooks  and  river  sources,  and  travel¬ 
ling  is  only  possible  during  the  night. 
Business  is  at  a  standstill  ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  do  nothing  but  inquire  how  long  it 
will  be  before  the  rain  will  come  down 
again.  ’ 

Either  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  ‘  in 
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order  to  enable  England  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  provision  for  executing  her  engage¬ 
ment  ’  to  join  the  Porte  in  the  defence  of 
the  latter’s  territory  against  further 
Russian  aggression,  has  absolutely  no 
meaning  at  all,  which  is  naturally  an 
untenable  proposition  ;  or  it  must  be 
intended  as  a  base  of  operations  for  a 
land  expedition  towards  the  north-east¬ 
ern  or  eastern  frontier  of  Asia  Minor. 
For  there  is  no  other  character  which 
Russian  aggression  could  assume,  in 
essaying  to  resist  which  Cyprus  could 
assert  any  the  most  remote  claim  to  be 
a  factor.  Malta  and  Cyprus  are  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  Dardanelles, 
but  every  man,  every  gun,  every  barrel 
of  stores  that  England  would  send  oiit  to 
Cyprus  must  pass  Malta,  and  from  Mal¬ 
ta  to  the  Dardanelles  direct  is  obvious¬ 
ly  nearer  than  from  Malta  to  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  vid  Cyprus,  by  the  thousand 
miles  that  separate  Malta  from  Cyprus. 
A  division  could  leave  England,  go 
by  water  direct  into  the  Black  Sea,  dis¬ 
embark  at  Khopah,  on  the  Lazistan 
coast,  make  a  short  campaign  on  the 
Batoum-Ardahan  front,  and  be  back 
again  in  England  before  an  English 
column,  landing  from  Cyprus  at  Alexan- 
dretta,  could  look  down  on  the  waters 
of  Lake  Van  after  their  march  of  450 
miles  through  the  fever-haunted  valleys 
and  rugged,  roadless  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  should  accom¬ 
plish  at  all  the  tramp  along  this  via 
dolorosa,  which  may  be  doubted.  For 
such  a  march,  where  the  base  would 
have  to  be  depended  on  for  everything,  a 
huge  quantity  of  transport  would  be  re¬ 
quisite  ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  a  British  army,  on  taking  the  field 
elsewhere  than  in  India,  that  it  never 
has  any  transport.  The  Indian  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Force  was  despatched  to  Mal¬ 
ta  reasonably  complete  in  all  respects 
save  that  it  had  neither  commissariat 
nor  transport,  both  justly  esteemed  es¬ 
sential  requisites  in  modem  warfare 
conducted  on  civilised  principles.  The 
regiments  assembled  at  Aldershot  till  the 
other  day,  composing  the  home  portion 
of  the  so-called  ‘  First  Army  Corps,’ 
were  supplied  with  their  regimental  trans¬ 
port,  which  looked  very  well  on  a  march 
past,  and  old  soldiers,  who  remembered 
with  a  shudder  the  half-dozen  trans¬ 
portless  miles  between  Balaclava  and 


the  front,  went  home  from  the  spectacle 
reassured  and  cheered.  But  the  regi¬ 
ments  composing  the  garrison  of  Mal¬ 
ta,  our  advanc^  Haupt-Piquet  in  the 
face  of  the  threatened  danger — the  regi¬ 
ments  which  an  emergency  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  have  first  called  into 
the  field — ^never  had  anything  more  in 
the  shape  of  field  transport  than  a  few 
mule-carts,  whose  linch-pins,  judging 
from  subsequent  experience,  would 
have  been  forgotten,  and  whose  Maltese 
drivers,  by  the  same  token,  would  have 
mutinied  en  masse  on  the  first  use  of  the 
salutary  cat.  The  resources  of  Malta 
in  the  matter  of  water-carts,  primary 
essentials  on  a  campaign,  were  dis¬ 
covered,  on  the  requisition  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  to  be  equal  to  the  supply  of 
four  of  these  articles.  Were  I  a  military 
chief,  I  should  quail  at  the  mere  thought 
of  being  the  officer  charged  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  an  expedition  from  such  a  base, 
on  such  a  destination.  But  far  more, 
were  I  a  Minister,  would  I  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  standing  charged  with  the 
terrible  responsibility  of  ordering  it. 
In  Asian  passes,  further  east  than  the 
gorges  of  Keban  Medani  and  the  corries 
of  .the  Sipan  Dagh — in  the  ravines  of 
Jugdulluck  and  the  Coord  Cabul,  there 
already  lie  the  bleached  bones  of  a  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  perished  since  the  present 
reign  began.  The  phantom  of  covering 
India  by  maintaining  the  Turkish  integ¬ 
rity  of  Asia  Minor  is  not  worth  clutch¬ 
ing  at  in  the  face  of  the  risk  of  another 
such  catastrophe.  Yet  that  risk,  I  aver, 
is  imminently  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
conduct  a  campaign  on  the  eastern  fron¬ 
tier  of  Asia  Minor,  with  Cyprus  as  the 
base  of  operations.  And  if  no  such 
contingency  was  contemplated  as  poten¬ 
tially  a  motive  for  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus,  then  there  is  and  can  be  no  mean¬ 
ing  in  that  occupation,  and  the  taking 
over  of  it  ‘  in  order  to  enable  England  to 
make  necessary  provision  for  executing 
her  engagement  ’  to  join  the  Sultan  in 
defending  Asia  Minor  is  a  huge  joke. 
There  are  three  classes  of  pieople  who  may 
have  some  title  to  consider  it  a  bad  joke 
— honest  Conservatives  so  old-fashion¬ 
ed  as  to  have  some  sense  of  national 
self-respect ;  British  taxpayers  ;  and  the 
poor  fever-stricken  devils  who  are  alter¬ 
nately  shivering  and  burning  in  the 
‘  sanatoria  ’  of  Cyprus. 
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Is  it  worth  while, in  an  era  later  than  the 
days  of  Prester  John  and  Marco  Polo,  to 
deal  seriously  with  the  claim  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  our  occupation  of  Cyprus 
affords  an  element  of  protection  against 
Russian  advances  in  the  direction  of  our 
Indian  Empire  ?  Is  a  moderately  sane 
man,  with  a  recent  map  of  Asia  spread 
out  before  him,  to  apply  himself  with  a 
grave  face  to  the  task  of  exposing  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  claim  that  our  tenure 
of  Cyprus  and  the  provisions  of  the  An- 
glo-Turkish  Convention  ‘  terminate  our 
anxiety  ’  regarding  Russian  machinations 
against  the  safety  of  that  Empire,  and 
render  secure  our  communications  there¬ 
with  ?  Were  Lord  Beaconsheld  at  Rug¬ 
by  on  his  way  to  London,  with  an  open 
road  before  him  as  far  at  least  as  Willes- 
den,  would  he  be  persuaded  to  prefer  a 
circuitous  route  that  should  include  a 
journey  through  the  valleys  of  South 
Wales  ?  Imagine  London  to  be  India, 
and  Weedon  the  most  advanced  Russian 
post  in  Central  Asia  :  would  Lord  Bea- 
consheld  consider  that  he  had  ‘  termi¬ 
nated  our  anxiety  ’  regarding  the  former 
by  occupying  Scilly,  and  signing  a  con¬ 
vention  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  ‘  to 
join  him  in  defending  ’  that  remote  pro¬ 
vince  in  case  the  Russians  should  be  ec¬ 
centric  enough  to  assail  it  en  route  from 
Weedon  to  London  ?  When  Mrs.  Part¬ 
ington  essayed  to  mop  up  the  Atlantic 
with  her  broom,  she  at  least  was  so  hon¬ 
est  in  the  endeavor  that  she  got  her  pat¬ 
tens  wet.  But  these  Mother  Partingtons 
of  ours  twirl  their  ridiculous  mops  about 
a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  Atlantic 
of  the  Russian  line  of  advance,  and  then 
cackle  vaingloriously  that  they  have  done 
the  job  and  terminated  our  anxiety.  The 
Canute  of  the  story  books  had  the  cour¬ 
age  of  his  opinions  ;  he  ‘  faced  the  mu¬ 
sic  ;  ’  he  planted  his  chair  on  the  edge  of 
the  tide.  But  his  modern  imitation 
mouths  his  ‘  Thus  far  and  no  further  !  ’ 
not  down  at  the  water’s  edge,  but  from 
the  lips  of  a  couple  of  fever-stricken  regi¬ 
ments  on  a  wretche^sland  some  fifteen 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  rear  fiank 
of  the  crest  of  the  wave  whose  progress 
he  would  have  us  think  he  has  arrested. 
Lord  Northbrook  is  not  a  specially  sar- 
c^tic  man,  but  there  was  a  fine  irony  in 
his  remark  that  ‘  to  undertake  hostilities 
in  the  right  rear  of  the  enemy  was  not 
precisely  the  way  to  defend  a  country.’ 


But  then  Lord  Northbrook  has  not 
shared  in  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Cross, 
who  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  and  learned  strategic  lessons  from 
the  ingenious  individual  who  flanked  the 
whole  habitable  globe  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  going  up  in  a  balloon.  Mr. 
Cross  ‘  did  not  want  to  say  more  against 
Russia  than  was  absolutely  necessary.’  I 
have  no  desire  to  say  more  against  Mr. 
Cross  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  I 
must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  when 
the  Government  acquired  its  ‘  adequate 
information  ’  respecting  Cyprus,  there 
must  have  been  some  neglect  in  omitting 
to  serve  out  a  modem  map  of  Asia  to  that 
minister.  I  repeat  that  I  notice  his  ut¬ 
terances  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and 
those  of  other  ministers,  simply  as  afford¬ 
ing  the  only  exposition  of  the  views  and 
policy  of  the  Government  in  concluding 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  and  in 
occupying  Cyprus.  ‘  The  tactics  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  ’  said  he,  ‘  in  later  times  have  been 
first  to  get  gradually  on  one  side  of  a 
place  and  then  on  the  other,  and  so 
gradually  surround  it.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  if  Russia  once  got  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  valley  we  could  do  practically  nothing 
to  prevent  her  taking  Persia.  At  present 
her  Majesty’s  Indian  possessions  are  de¬ 
fended  by  a  large  chain  of  mountains, 
and  I  think  we  should  be  careful  how  we 
allow  that  frontier  to  be  encroached 
upon.’ 

I  select  these  sentences  because  they  are 
conveniently  categorical  and  definitive  ; 
their  gist  is  confirmed  by  numerous  ut¬ 
terances  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Salis¬ 
bury  more  diffuse  and  less  compact  for 
extraction,  but  some  of  which  have  been 
already  quoted.  Mr.  Cross  tells  us  in 
effect  that  Russia’s  ‘  little  game’  is  to 
surround  Persia  with  a  view  to  its  acqui¬ 
sition  ;  that  we  have  no  means  of  deter¬ 
ring  her  from  this  acquisition  if  we  once 
permit  her  to  acquire  the  Euphrates  val¬ 
ley  ;  and,  if  his  last  sentence  means  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  that  the 
Russian  road  to  India  lies  through  Per¬ 
sia.  The  thread  of  his  reasoning,  fol¬ 
lowing  it  backward,  is  this—that  India  is 
Russia's  goal  in  Asia,  that  Persia  must 
be  Russia’s  stepping-stone  to  India,  that 
Russia  cannot  acquire  Persia  without 
first  getting  possession  of  the  Euphrates 
valley,  and  that  the  Anglo-Turkish  Con¬ 
vention  and  our  occupation  of  Cyprus 
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will  eilectually  prevent  Russia  from  get-  for  Ispahan.  But  the  road  to  Ispahan 
ting  the  Euphrates  valley.  Bringing  to-  was  open  to  a  British  army  before  the 
gether  the  two  ends  of  the  chain,  it  signature  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conven- 
stands,  according  to  Mr.  Cross  and  her  tion  and  the  occupation  of  Cyprus.  Out- 
Majesty’s  Government,  that  the  Anglo-  ram  was  on  that  war-path  in  1857,  and 
Turkish  Convention  and  our  occupation  had  already  reached  Ahwar  when  the 
of  Cyprus  block  Russia  from  her  goal  of  Persians  came  to  their  senses.  Neither 
India,  and  ‘  terminate  our  anxiety  ’  in  re-  is  the  Russian  line  of  invasion  of  Persia 
spect  to  this  all-im{>ortant  matter.  one  whit  obstructed,  nor  our  line  of  op- 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  the  first  posing  advance  one  whit  facilitated, 
postulate  begs  the  question,  and  that  the  either  by  the  ink  wasted  in  the  Anglo- 
intermediate  reasoning  is  utterly  wrong  Turkish  Convention,  or  by  the  handful 
in  every  link.  There  is  no  certainty  that  of  soldiers  condemned  to  languish  in  Cy- 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  has  any  prus. 

force  to  prevent  Russia  from  getting  the  Mr.  Cross  appears  to  have  a  curious 
Euphrates  valley.  It  may  pass  into  her  notion  of  the  circuitous  tactics  practised  ' 
hands  by  amicable  arrangement  with  the  by  the  Russians.  Seeing  that  they  have 
Porte,  against  which  we  have  secured  already  an  important  military  establish- 
ourselves  by  no  stipulation  in  the  Con-  ment  at  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  south-east- 
vention.  •  Russia  might  conquer  it  by  ern  coast  of  the  Caspian,  and  within  a 
force  from  her  base  on  the  Caspian  after  few  marches  of  the  northern  frontier  of 
a  war  with  an  English  army,  having  its  Persia,  to  persist  in  the  conviction  that 
incomparably  more  distant  base  on  the  they  must  acquire  the  Euphrates  valley 
Mediterranean,  either  in  conjunction  as  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  their 
with  our  Turkish  allies  or  without  their  occupation  of  Persia,  is  tantamount  to 
co-operation,  as  no  clause  in  the  Conven-  a  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  a  man  who,  be- 
tion  compels  the  Sultan  to  defend  the  ing  in  Waterloo  Place,  and  bent  on  en- 
Euphrates  valley  or  any  other  part  of  his  tering  Pall  Mall,  would  regard  it  as  im- 
dominions  unless  he  chooses  ;  and  even  perative  to  make  a  preliminary  detour 
if  such  compulsion  existed  on  pap)er,  it  into  Palace  Yard.  But  why  waste  space 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  ^  en-  in  argument  when  substantive  evidence 
forced  in  practice.  But  the  truth  is  that  exists  ?  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  po- 
Russia  can;acquire  Persia  without  taking  lite  education  to  which  Mr.  Cross  has 
first  a  rood  of  the  Euphrates  valley  or  presumably  been  subjected  includes  an 
of  any  other  district  of  Asia  Minor.  She  acquaintance  with  the  Treaty  of  Turk- 
would  probably  do  so  to-morrow,  if  the  manchai  and  the  circumstances  which 
Porte  were  the  only  obstacle  in  her  preceded  it.  In  the  year  1826-7  Gen- 
path.  Two  English  regiments  at  Cyprus  eral  Paskievitch,  the  Russian  command- 
cannot  even  be  the  fly  on  the  wheel  of  er-in-chief  in  Asia,  marching  from  Tiflis 
her  chariot.  The  Anglo-Turkish  Con-  as  his  base,  invaded  Persia,  took  Erivan, 
vention  is  purely  a  defensive  compact,  and  achieved  such  success  that  the  Per- 
and  it  nowise  entitles  us  to  call  upon  the  siaVis  were  only  too  glad  to  make  peace 
Sultan  to  engage  in  offensive  war  with  with  him.  But,  thinking  that  an  impend- 
Russia  or  any  other  power  outside  his  ing  war  betw’een  Russia  and  Turkey 
own  borders.  Even  were  he  to  consent,  might  bring  him  better  terms,  the  Shah 
Cyprus  as  a  base  for  our  operations  in  repudiated  the  treaty  he  had  signed, 
conjunction  with  him  on  the  Eastern  Paskievitch,  under  orders  to  punish 
frontier  of  Asia  Minor  would  be  an  ab-  him,  marched  swiftly  southward  through 
surdity  if  it  were  not  a  crime.  What  con-  the  snow.  He  had  reached  Meanee,  a 
fronts  Russia  meditating  Persian  acqui-  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Kaftan-ku  pass, 
sitions  is  the  single  consciousness  that  distant  little  over  two  hundred  miles 
the  crossing  of  the  Attreck  or  the  de-  from  Teheran,  when  the  Shah’s  plenijx)- 
barkation  at  Reshd  of  a  Russian  army  tentiary  met  him.  Paskievitch  told  the 
of  invasion  would,  in  all  probability,  be  envoy  that  if  he  did  not  get  all  he  wanted 
the  signal  for  the  transportation  of  an  he  would  cross  the  Kaftan-ku  next  day, 
Anglo-Indian  army  up  the  Persian  Gulf  and  that,  if  he  did  so,  nothing  would 
into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  past  Mohum-  deter  him  from  occupying  Teheran, 
rah  up  its  tributary  the  Karoon  en  route  He  got  what  he  asked,  and  the  Treaty 
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of  Turkmanchai  was  signed.  Paskie- 
vitch  earned  the  appellative  of  ‘  Erivan- 
ski.’  Had  Lord  Beaconsheid  been  a 
Russian,  he  might  have  gone  down  to 
posterity  as  ‘  Cypruski,’  as  the  guerdon 
of  a  ‘  [)eace  with  honor,’  and  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  a  compact  which  makes  his 
country  the  tributary  of  a  broken  bar¬ 
barian. 

Mr.  Cross  will  perceive  then  that  fifty 
years  ago,  when  as  yet  Russia  had  no 
navigation  on  the  Caspian  and  no  fron¬ 
tier  east  of  that  sea,  a  Russian  general 
was  able  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of 
Persia  without  touching  Turkish  terri¬ 
tory  in  Asia  Minor,  and  without  coming 
within  three  hundred  miles  of  that  Eu¬ 
phrates  valley,  the  possession  of  which 
by  Russia  her  Majesty’s  Government 
consider  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  Russian  encroachment  on  Persia,  and 
which  possession  they  swagger  that  they 
have  prevented  by  putting  two  regiments 
on  a  pestilential  island  out  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  two  conclusions  are 
equally  hollow  and  delusive.  They 
have  done  no  more  towards  the  hindrance 
of  a  Russian  acquisition  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  valley  than  is  a  Russian  acquisition 
of  the  Euphrates  valley  the  essential 
to  Russian  acquisition  in  Persia.  We 
should  have  fought  to  resist  either  step 
had  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  never 
been  signed  and  Cyprus  never  been  oc¬ 
cupied.  These  measures  no  whit  improve 
our  position  for  such  resistance,  and 
they  lash  us  fast  to  responsibilities  that 
have  no  connection  with  our  welfare,  and 
that  are  too  stupendous  to  be  realized. 

The  assumption  that  the  road  of  the 
Russian  advance  on  India  lies  over  Per¬ 
sia  is  not  less  destitute  of  foundation. 
The  Russians  claim,  and  they  are 
gradually  and  quietly  taking  up,  a  fron¬ 
tier  line  athwart  Central  Asia  from  the 
Bay  of  Astrabad  in  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  Caspian  in  an  easterly  direction 
below  Merv  over  Balkh.  where  the  37th 
parallel  of  latitude  crosses  the  67th  of 
longitude.  It  is  true  that  w^  object  to 
this  frontier  as  giving  the  Russians  pK)S- 
session  of  Merv,  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  of  Herat  ;  but  we  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  objecting,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians  meanwhile  are  quietly  working  for¬ 
ward  into  the  line  they  claim.  Balkh  is 
just  three  hundred  miles  from  Peshawur, 
and  the  caravan  road  from  it  thither 


over  Khulm,  Heibak,  Bamian,  and  Ka¬ 
bul,  and  onward  through  the  passes  by 
Jellalabad,  presents  no  insurmountable 
physical  difficulties.  The  alternative 
road  from  Merv  to  Herat,  and  over 
Kandahar  either  through  the  Sakee  Sar- 
war  Pass  upon  Dehra  Gazee  Khan,  or  by 
Quetta  and  Dadur  on  Jacobabad,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  practicable.  It  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  point  out  that  neither  line  of 
advance  touches  or  approaches  Persian 
territory,  or  shows  an  exposed  flank 
towards  any  portion  thereof.  A  fortiori 
neither  exposes  a  flank  towards  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  or  is  assailable  therefrom  ;  and  a  for¬ 
tissimo  our  occupation  of  Cyprus  has  no 
more  influence  on  either  than  if  Cyprus 
were  in  the  moon.  It  flanks  these  lines 
of  advance  on  one  side  with  equal  effect 
that  the  British  military  post  at  Hong 
Kong  may  be  said  to  flank  them  on  the 
other. 

A  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  deal 
with  Cyprus  regarded  as  a  British  pos¬ 
session.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  so  at 
all.  We  have  signed  a  Convention,  in 
the  text  of  which  the  Sultan  ‘  assigns  ’  to 
us  the  island,  and  in  the  Annex  to  which 
he  reserves  to  himself  pretty  nearly  every¬ 
thing  of  value  in,  on,  or  under  its  soil. 
For  the  subjects  described  in  article  4  of 
the  Annex  as  ‘  lands  and  other  property 
in  Cyprus  belonging  to  the  Ottoman 
Crown  and  State,’  the  ownership  of 
which  that  article  reserves  to  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte,  do  not  indeed  comprise  the 
camp  equipage  of  the  British  garrison, 
but  include  mostly  everything  else.  The 
comprehensiveness  of  the  reservations  is 
sweeping.  They  include  all  Mulk  land, 
or  State  land  held  by  private  proprietors, 
all  Mirie  land  or  public  domain,  all 
M/i>at  or  waste  lands,  all  Vakouf  or 
‘  pious  purpose  ’  lands,  all  forest  lands 
and  forests,  and  all  minerals  which  un¬ 
derlie  land  reserved  under  any  of  the 
above  categories — and  the  minerals  of 
Cyprus,  be  they  what  they  may,  lie  al¬ 
most  exclusively  in  the  mountain  ranges, 
whose  surface  almost  to  an  acre  is  either 
Mirie  ox  Mhmt.  For  the  Turkish  reve¬ 
nue  of  Cyprus  was  derived  exclusively 
from  taxation,  and  none  of  the  property 
specified  contributed  to  that  revenue,  so 
that  it  does  not  pass  to  us  under  the 
stipulations  of  the  Annex.  All  that  we 
have  in  reality  acquired  in  Cyprus  is  the 
concession  of  farming  the  revenue  de- 
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rived  by  taxation,  and  the  rotten  forts 
and  tumble-down  konaks.  The  Turks 
have  even  reserved  the  obsolete  artillery 
that  lay  on  the  ramparts  of  the  former. 
If  the  Land  Commission  awards  to  us 
anything  more  than  I  have  specified,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the 
act  will  be  ultra  vires,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Annex  to  the 
Convention.  Stern  facts  have  compelled 
a  reluctant  evacuation  of  the  position 
that  the  allegation  of  the  unhedthiness 
of  Cyprus  was  the  device  of  a  *  malcon¬ 
tent.’  Ingenuity  taxes  itself  in  vain  to 
put  forward  artificial  excuses  for  this 
unhealthiness.  The  Chiflick  Camp  was 
denounced  as  malarious.  The  unhealthi¬ 
ness  becomes  intensified  in  a  carefully 
selected  ‘  sanatorium.  ’  The  bell-tents 

are  blamed.  More  men  flock  to  hos¬ 
pital  from  under  the  Indian  tents  than 
came  when  the  bell-tents  were  in  use. 
Exposure  and  work  in  the  sun  are  set 
down  as  ‘  if  not  the  absolute  cause,  at 
any  rate  a  predetermining  or  an  accom¬ 
panying  circumstance.’  The  troops  in 
the  Chiflick  Camp  were  absolutely  idle, 
yet  on  the  14th  of  August  25  percent,  of 
them  were  on  the  sick  list.  The  com¬ 
pany  of  Engineers  camped  on  the  Niko- 
sia  Plain,  in  which  body  of  men  sick¬ 
ness  has  been  exceptionally  severe,  had 
so  little  employment,  that  I  have  heard 
their  stagnant  idleness  ascribed  as  the 
reason  for  the  exceptional  prevalence 
and  severity  of  the  fever  to  which  they 
were  a  prey.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
‘  officers  camping  on  the  same  spot  with 
the  soldiers  have  hardly  felt  fever  at  all.’ 
I  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge 
that  on  the  14th  of  August  the  loist 
Regiment  had  seven  officers  down  with 
fever,  and  that  most  of  the  spare  accom¬ 
modation  on  board  the  fleet  in  Larnaka 
roadstead  was  occupied  by  sick  mili¬ 
tary  officers.  I  might  ask  why,  if  the 
fever  is  slight  and  transient,  and  if  hard¬ 
ly  an  officer  suffers  from  it,  there  is  any 
necessity  for  the  recent  official  order  that 
‘all  invalid  officers  are  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  ’  Our  people  eat  and  drink  too 
much,  it  is  urged.  Dr.  M'Lean,  a 
medical  man  sent  with  a  special  mis¬ 
sion  to  bless  the  island,  and  being  an 
honest  man,  testifies  (see  Times,  Septem¬ 
ber  14th) ;  ‘  The  residents  live  upon 
vegetables  and  fruits,  rarely  eating  meat. 
During  that  period  (from  June  till  Oc¬ 


tober)  there  is  not  a  family  which  has 
not  one  or  more  membejs  down  with 
fever.’  A  glance  at  the  consular  returns 
shows  the  paltriness  of  the  exports  and 
imports.  ‘  I  think,’  said  Lord  Beacons 
field,  ‘  your  lordships  will  find  next  year 
that  there  are  ports  sufficient  for  British 
ships  and  commerce.’  The  Premier’s 
belief  is  perfectly  justifiable,  but  scarcely 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  spioke.  The 
sincerest  commiseration  is  the  honest 
due  of  the  able  and  conscientious  mili¬ 
tary  administrator,  and  his  capable  and 
industrious  staff,  who  find  themselves 
committed  to  the  Sisyphean  task  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  Cyprus  a  success. 
Bricks  are  not  to  be  made  without  straw 
in  Cyprus  any  more  than  in  Egypt. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  way  of 
breaking  loose  from  the  one-sided,  hu¬ 
miliating,  and  abortive  compact  with 
which  the  Government  has  trammeled 
itself.  Suppose  that,  awakening  from 
the  delusion  that  Asia  Minor  can  afford 
any  bulwark  for  the  protection  of  India, 
we  regard  the  Convention  as  double¬ 
sided.  The  Porte  binds  itself  to  the 
internal  reform  of  Asia  Minor.  ‘  We 
are  not  to  reform  her.’  The  Porte,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  default  from  her 
engagement  of  reform.  A  few  years  of 
probation  will  expose  this  default,  and 
then  we  may  in  all  honor  and  honesty 
rescind  the  compact,  lay  down  the  indefi¬ 
nitely  stupendous  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  which  it  binds  us,  and  evacuate 
Cyprus.  If  it  should  appear  that  Russia 
is  at  any  future  time  infringing  to  our 
danger  on  Asia  Minor,  we  shall  not  have 
re.signed  our  title  to  combat  such  en¬ 
croachment,  in  that  we  shall  have  shaken 
our  necks  free  from  the  yoke  of  this  un¬ 
happy  Convention.  And,  in  ^the  mean¬ 
time,  let  us  concern  ourselves  to  counter¬ 
act  Russian  machinations  in  another  and 
a  more  effectual  quarter.  Let  the  Pre¬ 
mier  essay  the  novel  task  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  that  we  are  straightforward  Britains, 
who  love  no  dealing  with  tortuous  and 
abortive  Asian  mysteries.  Let  him  un¬ 
derstand  that  if  we  have  an  enemy,  we 
like  to  look  him  straight  in  the  face — in 
Havelock’s  trenchant  words,  to  see  the 
color  of  his  moustaches.  If  pure  stra¬ 
tegy  alone  were  involved,  we  might  wait 
serenely  in  the  plains  till  the  heads  of 
his  columns  should  debouch  from  the 
passes.  But  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
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sideration  other  elements  than  pure  stra¬ 
tegy.  The  fermenting  and  susceptible 
native  population  of  India  lies  behind  a 
patient  and  masterful  force  watching  the 
mouths  of  the  passes.  Our  safety,  then, 
equally  from  danger,  real  or  fancied,  in 
our  front,  and  frcm  possible  chaos  in  our 
rear,  lies  in  the  military  occupation  of 


Afghanistan.  It  is  from  Kabul  and  He¬ 
rat  that  the  words,  *  Thus  far  and  no  fur¬ 
ther  !  ’  will  resound  with  effect  alike  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  through  the  bazaars 
of  Hindustan,  not  from  a  miserable  isl¬ 
and  in  a  dead  angle  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE,* 


BY  G.  j. 

Ani.mal  intelligence  is  a  subject 
which  has  always  been  of  considerable 
interest  to  philosophical  minds  ;  but,  as 
most  of  you  are  probably  aware,  the  in¬ 
terest  attaching  to  this  subjeqt  has  of 
late  years  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
significance  which  it  has  acquired  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  theory  of  Descent,  The 
study  of  animal  intelligence  being  thus, 
without  question,  fraught  with  high  im¬ 
portance  to  the  science  of  our  time,  in 
adducing  before  this  illustrious  assembly 
some  of  the  results  which  that  study  has 
yielded,  I  shall  endeavor  to  treat  them 
m  a  manner  purely  scientific.  I  shall 
try.  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  mere 
anecdote,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  I  should  put  you  in  possession 
of  a  few  typical  facts  to  illustrate  the 
various  principles  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  expound.  I  shall  seek  to 
render  apparent  the  more  important  of 
the  issues  which  the  subject,  as  a  whole, 
involves,  as  well  as  the  considerations  by 
which  alone  these  issues  can  be  legitimate¬ 
ly  settled.  I  shall  attempt  to  state  my 
own  views  with  the  utmost  candor  ;  and 
if  I  shall  appear  to  ignore  any  arguments 
opposed  to  the  conclusions  at  which  I 
shall  arrive,  it  will  only  be  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  those  arguments  to  admit  of  easy 
refutation.  And,  in  order  that  my  ex¬ 
position  may  be  sufficiently  comprehen¬ 
sive,  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the  re¬ 
lations  that  subsist  between  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  animals  and  the  intelligence  of 
man.  The  aim  and  scope  of  the  present 
lecture  will  therefore  be  to  discuss,  as 
fully  as  time  jjermits,  the  facts  and  the 
principles  of  Comparative  Psychology. 

As  human  intelligence  is  the  only  or- 
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der  of  intelligence  with  which  we  are 
directly  acquainted,  and  as  it  is,  more¬ 
over,  the  highest  order  of  intelligence 
known  to  science,  we  may  most  conveni¬ 
ently  adopt  it  as  our  standard  of  compari¬ 
son.  I  shall  therefore  begin  by  very 
briefly  detailing  those  principles  of  hu¬ 
man  psychology  which  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  find  to  be  of  the  most  essential 
importance  in  their  bearings  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  I  have  undertaken  to  discuss. 

When  I  allow  my  eyes  to  travel  over 
this  vast  assembly,  my  mind  receives, 
through  their  instrumentality,  a  count¬ 
less  number  of  impressions.  So  far  as 
these  impressions  enter  into  the  general 
stream  of  my  consciousness,  they  con¬ 
stitute  what  are  called  i)erceptions.  Sup¬ 
pose,  now,  that  I  were  to  close  my  eyes, 
and  to  fix  my  attention  on  the  memory 
of  some  particular  perception  which  I 
had  just  experienced — say  the  memory 
of  some  particular  face.  This  mental 
image  of  a  previous  perception  would  be 
what  is  called  an  idea.  Lastly,  suppose 
that  I  were  to  analyse  a  number  of  the 
faces  which  I  had  perceived,  I  should 
find  that,  although  no  two  of  them  are 
exactly  alike,  they  all  bear  a  certain 
general  resemblance  to  one  another. 
Thus  from  the  multitude  of  faces  which 
I  now  perceive  it  becomes  possible  for 
my  mind  to  abstract  from  them  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  face  as4a  face  ; 
and  such  a  mental  abstraction  of  quali¬ 
ties  would  then  constitute  what  I  might 
call  my  abstract  idea  of  a  face  in  general, 
as  distinguished  from  my  concrete  idea, 
or  memory,  of  any  face  in  particular. 

Thus  then,  we  have  three  stages: — ist, 
that  of  immediate  perception  ;  2d,  that 
of  ideal  representation  of  particular 
objects  ;  and,  3d,  that  of  a  generalised 
conception,  or  abstract  idea,  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  qualities  which  a  whole  class  of 
objects  agree  in  possessing.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  split  the  latter  division  into 
two  subdivisions,  viz.,  abstract  ideas 
which  are  sufficiently  simple  to  .be  de¬ 
veloped  without  the  aid  of  language,  and 
abstract  ideas  which  are  so  complex  as 
not  to  admit  of  development  without  the 
aid  of  language.  As  an  instance  of  the 
former  class  of  abstract  ideas  we  may 
take  the  idea  of  food.  This  is  aroused 
in  our  minds  by  the  feeling  of  hunger  ; 
and  while  the  idea  when  thus  aroused  is 
clearly  quite  independent  of  language,  it 
is  no  less  clearly  what  is  called  an  ab¬ 
stract  idea.  For  it  is  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  idea  of  food  which  is  pres¬ 
ent  to  the  mind  should  be  the  idea  of 
some  special  kind  of  food  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  idea  is  usually  that  of  food  in 
general^  and  this  idea  it  is  which  usually 
prompts  us  to  seek  for  any  kind  of  food 
in  particular.  Simple  abstract  ideas, 
therefore,  may  be  formed  without  the 
assistance  of  language  ;  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  they  are  comprised  within  what  has 
been  called  the  I..ogic  of  Feelings.  But 
abstract  ideas  of  a  more  elaborated  tyj)e 
can  only  be  formed  by  the  help  of  words, 
and  are  therefore  comprised  within  what 
has  been  called  the  Logic  of  Signs.  The 
manner  in  which  language  thus  operates 
in  the  formation  of  highly  abstract  ideas 
is  easily  explained.  Because  we  see  that 
a  great  many  objects  present  a  certain 
quality  in  common,  such  as  redness,  we 
find  it  convenient  to  give  this  quality  a 
name  ;  and  having  done  this  we  speak 
of  redness  in  the  abstract,  or  as  standing 
apart  from  any  particular  object.  Our 
word  ‘  redness  ’  then  serves  as  a  sign  or 
symbol  of  a  quality  as  apart  from  any 
particular  object  of  which  it  may  happen 
to  be  a  quality  ;  and  having  made  this 
symbolical  abstraction  in  the  case  of  a 
simple  quality,  such  as  redness,  we  can 
afterwards  compound  it  with  other  sym¬ 
bolical  abstractions,  and  so  on  till  we 
arrive  at  verbal  symbols  of  more  ^and 
more  complex  qualities,  as  well  as  quali¬ 
ties  further  and  further  removed  from 
immediate  perception.  By  the  help  of 
these  symbols,  therefore,  we  climb  into 
higher  and  higher  regions  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  ;  by  thinking  in  verbal  signs,  we 
think,  as  it  were,  with  the  semblance  of 
thoughts,  and  by  combining  these  si^s 
in  various  ways,  and  giving  the  resulting 


compounds  distinctive  names,  we  are 
able  to  condense  into  single  words,  or 
signs,  an  enormous  amount  of  meaning. 
So  that,  just  as  in  mathematics  the  sym¬ 
bols  which  are  employed  contain,  in  an 
easily  manipulated  form,  the  whole  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  long  calculation,  so  in  all  other 
kinds  of  reasoning  the  symbols  which  we 
call  words  contain,  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  vast  bodies  of  signification.  In¬ 
deed  any  one  who  investigates  this  sub¬ 
ject  cannot  fail  to  become  convinced  that 
it  is  wholly  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  value  of  language  as  thus  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  thought ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  absence  of  language  it  would  be 
impossible  for  thought  to  rise  above  the 
very  simplest  of  abstract  ideas,  while 
in  the  presence  of  language  it  b^omes 
possible  for  us  consciously  to  predicate 
qualities,  and  so  at  last  to  feel  that  we 
are  conscious  of  our  own  consciousness. 

So  much,  then,  for  our  classification  of 
ideas.  We  have,  first,  simple  ideas,  or 
ideas  of  particular  perceptions ;  and, 
secondly,  abstract  ideas,  or  ideas  of  gen¬ 
eral  qualities  ;  and  the  latter  class  I  have 
subdivided  into  those  which  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  simple  feelings,  and  those 
which  can  only  be  developed  by  the  aid 
of  signs. 

Now,  with  regard  to  ideas  themselves, 
I  need  only  add  that  they  are  the  psycho¬ 
logical  units  which  compose  the  whole 
structure  intellectual.  They  constitute, 
as  it  were,  the  raw  material  of  thought, 
which  may  be  elaborated  by  the  reflective 
faculty  into  various  products  of  thought. 
Once  formed  they  present  an  essential 
property  of  occurring  in  concatenated 
series  ;  so  that  the  occurrence  of  one 
idea  determines  that  of  another  with 
which  it  has  been  previously  joined. 
This  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
manifested  as  it  is  by  the  ultimate  units 
of  intellectual  structure,  is  by  far  the 
most  important  principle  in  psychology  : 
it  is  the  principle  which  renders  possible 
all  the  faculties  of  mind — memory,  in¬ 
stinct,  judgment,  reason,  emotion,  con¬ 
science,  and  volition. 

We  are  now  in  a  {X)sition  to  investigate 
the  facts  of  comparative  psychology  ; 
and,  in  order  to  do  so  thoroughly,  I  shall 
begin  by  considering  what  I  may  term  the 
physiological  basis  of  mind.  There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  all  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  are  accompanied  by  nervous  pro- 
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cesses  ;  or,  to  adopt  the  convenient  terms 
of  Professor  Huxley,  that  psychosis  is  in¬ 
variably  associated  with  neurosis.  The 
nature  of  this  association,  according  to 
the  best  lights  of  our  present  knowledge, 
is  probably  as  follows.  Nerve-tissue  con¬ 
sists  of  two  elementary  parts,  vir.,  nerve- 
cells  and  nerve-fibres.  The  nerve-cells 
are  usually  collected  into  aggregates, 
which  are  called  nerve-centres,  and  to 
these  nerve-centres  bundles  of  nerve- 
fibres  come  and  ga  The  incoming  nerve- 
fibres  serve  to  conduct  stimuli  or  impres¬ 
sions  to  the  cells  in  the  nerve-centre ; 
and  when  the  cells  thus  receive  a  stimu¬ 
lus  or  impression,  they  liberate  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  nervous  ener^,  which  then 
courses  down  the  outgoing  nerve-fibres 
to  be  distributed  either  to  other  nerve- 
centres  or  else  to  muscles.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  nerve-centres  are  able  to  act  in 
harmony  with  one  another,  and  so  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  action  of  the  muscles  over 
which  they  preside.  This  fundamental 
principle  of  neurosis  is  what  physiologists 
call  the  principle  of  reflex  action  ;  and 
you  will  perceive  that  all  it  requires  for 
its  manifestation  is  an  incoming  nerve, 
a  nerve-centre,  and  an  outgoing  nerve, 
which  together  constitute  what  has  been 
called  a  nervous  arc.  Now  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  the  complex 
structure  of  the  brain  one  nervous  arc  is 
connected  with  another  nervous  arc,  and 
this  with  another  almost  ad  infinitum  ; 
and  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that 
processes  of  thought  are  accompanied  by 
nervous  discharges  taking  place  now  in 
this  arc  and  now  in  that  one,  according 
as  the  nerve-centre  in  each  arc  is  excited 
to  discharge  its  influence  by  receiving  a 
discharge  from  some  of  the  other  nerve- 
arcs  with  which  it  is  connected.  Again, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  more  fre¬ 
quently  a  nervous  discharge  takes  place 
through'a  given  group  of  nervous  arcs, 
the  more  easy  will  it  be  for  subsequent 
discharges  to  take  place  along  the  same 
routes — these  routes  having  been  thus 
rendered  more  permeable  to  the  passage 
of  subsequent  discharges.  So  that  in  this 
physiological  principle  of  reflex  action  we 
no  doubt -have  the  objective  side  of  the 
psychological  principle  of  the  association 
of  ideas.  For  it  may  be  granted  that  a 
series  of  discharges  taking  place  through 
the  same  group  of  nervous  arcs  will  always 
be  attended  with  the  occurrence  of  the 


same  series  of  ideas  ;  and  it  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  granted  that  the  previous  passage  of 
a  series  of  discharges  through  any  group 
of  nervous  arcs,  by  making  the  route 
more  permeable,  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  subsequent  discharges  pursue 
the  same  course  when  started  from  the 
same  origin.  And  if  these  two  proposi¬ 
tions  be  granted,  it  follows  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  ideas  to  r«:ur  in  the  same  order 
as  that  in  which  they  have  previously 
<vcurred,  is  merely  a  psychological  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  physiological  fact  that 
lines  of  reflex  discharge  become  more 
and  more  permeable  by  use.  VVe  thus 
see  that  the  most  fundamental  of  psycho¬ 
logical  principles — the  association  of 
ideas — is  merely  an  obverse  expression 
of  the  most  fundamental  neurological 
principles — reflex  action.  But  here  we 
have  an  important  qualification  to  take 
into  account.  All  reflex  action,  or  neu¬ 
rosis,  is  not  attended  with  ideation,  or 
psychosis.  In  our  own  organisation,  for 
instance,  it  is  only  cerebral  reflexes 
which  are  so  attended  ;  and  even  among 
cerebral  reflexes  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  not  accompanied  by  conscious  idea¬ 
tion  ;  for  analysis  shows  that  it  is  only 
those  cerebral  discharges  which  have  ta¬ 
ken  place  comparatively  seldom,  and  the 
passage  of  which  is  therefore  compara¬ 
tively  slow,  that  are  accompanied  by  any 
ideas,  or  changes  of  consciousness.  The 
more  habitual  any  action  becomes,  the 
less  conscious  do  we  require  to  be  of  its 
performance  ;  it  is,  as  we  say,  performed 
automatically,  or  without  thought.  Now 
it  is  of  great  importance  thus  to  observe 
that  consciousness  only  emerges  when 
cerebral  reflexes  are  flowing  along  com¬ 
paratively  unaccustomed  channels,  and 
therefore  that  cerebral  discharges  which 
at  first  were  accompanied  by  definite 
ideas  may,  by  frequent  repetition,  cease 
to  be  accompanied  by  any  ideas.  It  is 
of  importance  to  observe  this  fact,  be¬ 
cause  it  serves  to  explain  the  origin  of  a 
number  of  animal  instincts.  These  in¬ 
stincts  must  originally  have  been  of  an 
intelligent  nature  ;  but  the  actions  which 
they  prompted,  having  through  succes¬ 
sive  generations  been  frequently  repeated, 
became  at  last  organised  into  a  purely 
mechanical  reflex,  and  therefore  now  ap¬ 
pear  as  actions  which  we  call  purely  au¬ 
tomatic  or  blindly  instinctive.  Thus, 
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for  instance,  the  scraping  of  graminivor¬ 
ous  birds  in  earth  and  stones  was  no 
doubt  originally  an  intelligent  action,  per¬ 
formed  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  un¬ 
covering  seeds  ;  but  by  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion  through  successive  generations  the 
action  has  now  become  blindly  instinc¬ 
tive.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  ex¬ 
periment.  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  tells  me 
that  he  hatched  out  some  chickens  on  a 
carpet,  where  he  kept  them  for  several 
days.  They  showed  no  inclination  to 
scrape,  because  the  stimulus  supplied  by 
the  carpet  to  the  soles  of  their  feet  was 
of  too  novel  a  character  to  call  into  ac¬ 
tion  the  hereditary  instinct ;  but  when 
Dr.  Thomson  sprinkled  a  little  gravel  on 
the  carpet,  and  so  supplied  the  appropri¬ 
ate  or  customary  stimulus,  the  chickens 
immediately  began  their  scraping  move¬ 
ments.  Yet,  for  aught  that  these  chick¬ 
ens  can  have  known  to  the  contrary,  there 
was  as  good  a  chance  of  finding  seeds  in 
the  carpet  as  in  the  thin  layer  of  gravel. 
And  numberless  other  cases  might  be 
given  to  prove  that  animals  acquire  in¬ 
stincts  by  frequently  repeating  intelligent 
actions,  just  as  we  ourselves  acquire, 
even  in  our  individual  lifetime,  an  in¬ 
stinct  to  adjust  our  night-caps — an  in¬ 
stinct  which  may  become  so  pronounced 
as  to  assert  itself  even  when  a  man  is  in 
the  profound  unconsciousness  of  apo¬ 
plectic  coma. 

Thus  we  are  able  to  explain  all  the 
more  complicated  among  animal  in¬ 
stincts  as  cases  of  ‘  lapsed  intelligence.  ’ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  of 
the  more  simple  instincts  were  probably 
evolved  in  a  more  simple  way.  That  is 
to  say,  they  have  probably  never  been  of 
an  intelligent  character,  but  have  begun 
as  merely  accidental  adjustments  of  the 
organism  to  its  surroundings,  and  have 
then  been  laid  hold  upon  by  naturd  se¬ 
lection  and  developed  into  automatic  re¬ 
flexes.  Take*  for  instance,  the  action  of 
so-called  ‘  shamming  dead,’  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  certain  insects  and  allied  ani¬ 
mals  when  in  the  presence  of  danger. 
That  this  is  not  a  case  of  intelligent  ac¬ 
tion  we  may  feel  quite  sure,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
insects  could  have  any  such  highly  ab¬ 
stract  ideas  as  those  of  death  and  its  con¬ 
scious  simulation,  but  also  because  Mr. 
Darwin  tells  me  that  he  once  made  a 
number  of  observations  on  this  subject. 


and  in  no  case  did  he  find  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  in  which  the  animal  shammed  dead 
resembled  that  in  which  the  animal  really 
died.  All,  therefore,  that  ‘  shamming 
dead  ’  amounts  to  is  an  instinct  to  remain 
motionless,  and  therefore  inconspicuous, 
in  the  presence  of  enemies  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  instinct  may  have 
been  developed  by  natural  selection  with¬ 
out  ever  having  been  of  an  intelligent 
nature — those  individuals  which  were 
least  inclined  to  run  away  from  enemies 
being  preserved  rather  than  those  which 
rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by 
movement. 

So  that  we  thus  see  how  animal  in¬ 
stincts  may  arise  in  either  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  ways  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
may  arise  from  the  performance  of  ac¬ 
tions  which  were  originally  intelligent, 
but  which  by  frequent  repetition  have 
become  automatic  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  arise  from  surv’ival  of 
the  fittest,  preserving  actions  which,  al¬ 
though  never  intelligent,  yet  happien  to 
have  been  of  benefit  to  the  animals  which 
first  chanced  to  perform  them.  But  now 
let  it  be  observed  that  although  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  these  two  kinds 
of  instincts  if  regarded  psychologically, 
there  is  no  difference  between  them  if  re¬ 
garded  physiologically  ;  for,  regarded 
physiologically,  both  kinds  of  instincts 
are  merely  expressions  of  the  fact  that 
particular  nerve-cells  and  fibres  have 
been  set  apart  to  perform  their  reflexes 
automatically — that  is,  without  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  intelligence. 

So  much,  then,  for  what  I  have  called 
the  physiological  basis  of  mind  ;  and  in 
now  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  my  sub¬ 
ject,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in 
recognising  the  indisputable  fact  of  mind 
having  such  a  basis,  we  are  not  necessa¬ 
rily  committing  ourselves  to  the  doctrine 
of  Materialism.  That  psychical  phe¬ 
nomena  are  very  intimately  associated 
with  physical  phenomena  is  a  fact  which 
does  not  admit  of  one  moment’s  dispute  ; 
but  concerning  the  nature  of  this  associ¬ 
ation  science  must  declare,  not  merely 
that  it  is  at  present  unknown,  but  that, 
so  far  as  she  is  at  present  able  to  discern, 
it  must  for  ever  remain  unknowable.  The 
restless  tide  of  intellect  for  centuries  has 
onwards  rolled,  submerging  in  its  every 
arm  those  strong  and  rugged  shores 
whose  name  is  Why  ;  but  at  the  line 
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where  mind  and  matter  meet  there  rises, 
like  a  frowning  cliff,  a  mighty  mystery, 
and  in  the  darkness  of  the  place  we  hear 
the  voice  of  true  Philosophy  proclaim  : 
Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further, 
and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed. 

Passing  on  now  to  our  review  of  Com¬ 
parative  Psychology,  the  first  animals  in 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  reflex  action  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  ideation,  are  the  insects.  For 
Mr.  Darwin  has  observed  that  bees  re¬ 
member  the  position  of  flowers  which 
they  have  only  several  times  visited,  even 
though  the  flowers  be  concealed  by  in¬ 
tervening  houses,  etc.  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock  also  has  shown  that,  after  a  very 
few  individual  experiences,  bees  are  able 
to  establish  a  definite  association  be¬ 
tween  particular  colors  on  paper  and 
food  ;  and  further  that,  after  a  very  few 
lessons,  a  bee  may  be  taught  to  find  its 
way  out  of  a  glass  jar.  These  observa¬ 
tions  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  grade 
of  intelligence  is  higher  in  some  Articula- 
ta  than  it  is  among  the  lower  Vertebrata. 
For  many  of  you  will  probably  remember 
the  experiment  of  Professor  Mobius, 
which  proved  that  a  pike  requires  three 
months  to  establish  an  association  of 
ideas  between  particular  kinds  of  prey 
and  the  fact  of  their  being  protected  by 
an  invisible  wall.  This  fact  was  proved 
by  the  pike  repeatedly  dashing  its  nose 
against  a  glass  partition  in  its  tank  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  catch  minnows  which 
were  confined  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition.  At  the  end  of  three  months, 
however,  the  requisite  association  was 
established,  and  the  pike,  having  learned 
that  its  efforts  were  of  no  use,  ceased  to 
continue  them.  The  sheet  of  glass  was 
then  removed  ;  but  the  now  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  association  of  ideas  never  seems 
to  have  become  disestablished,  for  the 
pike  never  afterwards  attacked  the  min¬ 
nows,  though  it  fed  voraciously  on  all 
other  kinds  of  fish.  From  which  we  see 
that  a  pike  is  very  slow  in  forming  his 
ideas,  and  no  less  slow  in  again  unform¬ 
ing  them — thus  resembling  many  respect¬ 
able  members  of  a  higher  community, 
who  spend  one-half  of  their  lives  in  as¬ 
similating  the  obsolete  ideas  of  their 
forefathers,  and  through  the  other  half 
of  their  lives  stick  to  these  ideas  as  to  the 
only  possible  truths ;  they  can  never 
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learn  when  the  hand  of  science  has  re¬ 
moved  a  glass  partition. 

As  regards  the  association  of  ideas  by 
the  higher  vertebrated  animals,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  in  all  these  animals, 
as  in  ourselves,  this  principle  of  associa¬ 
tion  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
psychology  ;  that  in  the  more  intelligent 
animals  associations  are  quickly  formed, 
and  when  once  formed  are  very  persist¬ 
ent  ;  and,  in  general,  that  so  far  as  ani¬ 
mal  ideation  goes,  the  laws  to  which  it 
is  subject  are  identical  with  those  under 
which  our  own  ideation  is  performed. 

I.et  us,  then,  next  ask.  How  far  does 
animal  ideation  go  ?  The  answer  is 
most  simple,  although  it  is  usually  given 
in  most  erroneous  form.  It  is  usually 
said  that  animals  do  not  possess  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  abstraction,  and  therefore  that 
the  distinction  between  animal  intelli¬ 
gence  and  human  intelligence  consists  in 
this — that  animals  are  not  able  to  form 
abstract  ideas.  But  this  statement  is 
most  erroneous.  You  will  remember  the 
distinction  which  I  previously  laid  down 
between  abstract  ideas  that  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  simple  feelings,  such  as  hun¬ 
ger,  and  abstract  ideas  that  can  only  be 
developed  by  the  aid  of  language.  Well, 
remembering  this  distinction,  we  shall 
find  that  the  only  difference  between  ani¬ 
mal  intelligence  and  human  intelligence 
consists  in  this — that  animal  intelligence 
is  unable  to  elaborate  that  class  of  ab¬ 
stract  ideas,  the  formation  of  which  de¬ 
pends  on  the  faculty  of  speech.  In 
other  words,  animals  are  quite  as  able 
to  form  abstract  ideas  as  we  are,  if  under 
abstract  ideas  we  include  general  ideas 
of  qualities  which  are  so  far  simple  as 
not  to  require  to  be  fixed  in  our 
thoughts  by  names.  For  instance,  if  I 
see  a  fox  prowling  about  a  farmyard,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  he  has  been  led  by 
hunger  to  visit  a  place  where  ^he  has  a 
general  idea  that  a  number  of  good 
things  are  to  be  fallen  in  with,  just  as  I 
myself  am  led  by  a  similar  impulse  to 
visit  a  restaurant.  And,  to  take  only 
one  other  instance,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  animals  have  a  generalised  con¬ 
ception  of  cause  and  effect.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  I  had  a  setter  dog  which  was  great¬ 
ly  afraid  of  thunder.  One  day  a  num- 
l^r  of  apples  were  being  shot  upon  the 
wooden  floor  of  an  apple-room,  and  as 
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each  bag  of  apples  was  shot  it  produced 
through  the  rest  of  the  house  a  noise  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  distant  thunder.  My 
dog  became  terror-stricken  at  the  sound  ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  brought  him  to  the  ap¬ 
ple-room  and  showed  him  the  true  cause 
of  the  noise,  he  became  again  buoyant 
and  cheerful  as  usual.  Another,  dog  I 
had  used  to  play  at  tossing  dry  bones  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  life.  As  an 
experiment,  1  one  day  attached  a  fine 
thread  to  a  dry  bone  before  giving  him 
the  latter  to  play  with  ;  and  after  he  had 
tossed  the  l^ne  about  for  a  while  as 
usual,  I  stood  a  long  way  off  and  slowly 
began  to  draw  it  away  from  him.  So 
soon  as  he  perceived  that  the  bone  was 
really  moving  on  its  own  account,  his 
whole  demeanor  changed,  and  rushing 
under  a  sofa  he  waited  horror-stricken 
to  watch  the  uncanny  spectacle  of  a  dry 
bone  coming  to  life.  I  have  also  greatly 
frightened  this  dog  by  blowing  soap-bub¬ 
bles  along  the  floor  ;  one  of  these  he 
summoned  courage  enough  to  touch  with 
his  paw,  but  as  soon  as  it  vanished  he 
ran  out  of  the  room,  terrified  at  so  mys¬ 
terious  a  disappearance.  Lastly,  I  have 
put  this  dog  into  a  paroxysm  of  fear  by 
taking  him  into  a  room  alone  and  silently 
making  a  series  of  horrible  grimaces. 
Although  I  had  never  in  my  life  hurt 
this  dog,  he  became  greatly  frightened  at 
my  unusual  behavior,  which  so  seriously 
conflicted  with  his  general  idea  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  matters  psychological.  But  I 
have  tried  this  experiment  with  less  in¬ 
telligent  dogs  without  any  other  result 
than  that  of  causing  them  to  bark  at  me. 

Of  course  in  thus  claiming  for  animals 
the  power  of  forming  general  concep¬ 
tions,  I  mean  only  such  general  concep¬ 
tions  as  can  be  arrived  at  by  the  logic  of 
feelings.  So  far,  then,  as  the  logic  of 
feelings  can  carry  them,  I  maiiftain  that 
the  intellectual  operations  of  animals  are 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  ourselves. 
For  having  thus  shown  that  animals  pos¬ 
sess  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  I  shall 
now  go  on  to  show  that  they  possess  the 
faculties  both  of  judgment  and  of  reason. 
My  friend  Dr.  Rae,  the  well-known  trav¬ 
eller  and  naturalist,  knew  a  dog  in  Ork¬ 
ney  which  used  to  accompany  his  master 
to  church  on  alternate  Sundays.  To  do 
so  he  had  to  swim  a  channel  about  a  mile 
wide ;  and  before  taking  to  the  water  he 
used  to  run  about  a  mile  to  the  north 


when  the  tide  was  flowing,  and  a  nearly 
equal  distance  to  the  south  when  the  tide 
was  ebbing,  ‘  almost  invariably  calculat¬ 
ing  his  distance  so  well  that  he  landed 
at  the  nearest  point  to  the  church.’  In 
his  letter  to  me  Dr.  Rae  continues  : 

‘  How  the  dog  managed  to  calculate  the 
strength  of  the  spring  and  neap  tides  at 
their  various  rates  of  speed,  and  always  to 
swim  at  the  proper  angle,  is  most  sur¬ 
prising.’ 

So  much,  then,  for  judgment.  For 
some  good  instances  of  reasoning  in  ani¬ 
mals  I  am  also indebted  to  Dr.  Rae. 
Desiring  to  obtain  some  Arctic  foxes,  he 
set  various  kinds  of  traps  ;  but,  as  the 
foxes  knew  these  traps  from  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  he  was  unsuccessful.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  set  a  kind  of  trap  with  which 
the  foxes  in  that  part  of  the  country  were 
not  acquainted.  This  consisted  of  a 
loaded  gun  set  upon  a  stand  pointing  at 
the  bait.  A  string  connected  the  trigger 
of  the  gun  with  the  bait,  so  that  when 
the  fox  seized  the  bait  he  discharged  the 
gun,  and  thus  committed  suicide.  In 
this  arrangement  the  gun  was  separated 
from  the  bait  by  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  yards,  and  the  string  which  con¬ 
nected  the  trigger  with  the  bait  was  con¬ 
cealed  throughout  nearly  its  whole  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  snow.  The  gun  trap  thus 
set  was  successful  in  killing  one  fox,  but 
not  in  killing  a  second  ;  for  the  foxes 
afterwards  adopted  either  of  two  devices 
whereby  to  secure  the  bait  without  injur¬ 
ing  themselves.  One  of  these  devices 
was  to  bite  through  the  string  at  its  ex¬ 
posed  part  near  the  trigger,  and  the 
other  device  was  to  burrow  up  to  the 
bait  through  the  snow  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  fire,  so  that,  although  in  this 
way  they  discharged  the  gun,  they 
escaped  without  injury — the  bait  being 
pulled  below  the  line  of  fire  before  the 
string  was  drawn  sufficiently  tight  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  gun.  Now  both  of  these  de¬ 
vices  exhibited  a  wonderful  degree  of 
what  I  think  must  fairly  be  called 
power  of  reasoning.  I  have  carefully 
interrogated  Dr.  Rae  on  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  and  he  tells  me  that 
in  that  part  of  the  world  traps  are  never 
set  with  strings,  so  that  there  can  have 
been  no  specif  association  in  the  foxes’ 
minds  between  strings  and  traps.  More¬ 
over,  after  the  death' of  fox  number  one, 
the  track  on  the  snow  showed  that  fox 
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number  two,  notwithstanding  the  temp¬ 
tation  ottered  by  the  bait,  had  expended 
a  great  deal  of  scientific  observation  on 
the  gun  before  he  undertook  to  sever  the 
cord.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  burrowing 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  fire,  Dr. 
Rae  and  a  friend  in  whom  he  has  confi¬ 
dence  observed  the  fact  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  times  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  direction  of  the  burrowing  was  really 
to  be  attributed  to  thought  and  not  to 
chance. 

I  could  give  several  other  unequivocal 
instances  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  an¬ 
imals  which  I  have  myself  observed ; 
but  time  does  not  permit  of  my  stating 
them.  Passing  on,  therefore,  to  the 
emotional  life  of  animals,  we  find  that 
this  is  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  developed  in 
the  lower  orders,  but  remarkably  well 
developed  in  the  higher  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  emotions  are  vivid  and  easily  excited 
although  they  are  shallow  and  evanes¬ 
cent.  They  thus  differ  from  those  of 
most  civilised  men  in  being  more  readily 
aroused  and  more  impetuous  while  they 
last,  though  leaving  behind  them  but  lit¬ 
tle  trace  of  their  occurrence.  As  regards 
the  particular  emotions  which  occur 
among  the  higher  animals,  1  can  affirm 
from  my  own  observations  that  all  the  fol¬ 
lowing  give  unmistakable  tokens  of  their 
presence  : — Fear,  Affection,  Passionate¬ 
ness,  Pugnacity,  Jealousy,  Sympathy, 
Pride,  Reverence,  Emulation,  Shame, 
Hate,  Curiosity,  Revenge,  Cruelty,  Emo¬ 
tion  of  the  Ludicrous,  and  Emotion  of  the 
Beautiful.  New  this  list  includes  nearly 
all  the  human  emotions,  except  those 
which  refer  to  religion  and  to  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  sublime.  These,  of  course, 
are  necessarily  absent  in  animals,  because 
they  depend  upon  ideas  of  too  abstract 
a  nature  to  be  reached  by  the  mind  when 
unaided  by  the  logic  of  signs.  Time 
prevents  me  from  here  detailing  any  of 
my  observations  or  experiments  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  emotional  life  of  animals,  so 
I  will  pass  on  at  once  to  the  faculty  of 
Conscience.  Of  course  the  moral  sense 
as  it  occurs  in  ourselves  involves  ideas 
of  high  abstraction,  so  that  in  animals 
we  can  only  expect  to  meet  with  a  moral 
sense  in  a  very  rudimentary  form  ;  and, 
therefore,  even  if  it  is  true  that  no  indi¬ 
cations  of  such  a  sense  are  to  be  met 
with  in  animals,  the  fact  would  not  es¬ 
tablish  any  difference  in  kind  between 


animal  intelligence  and  human.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  highly  in¬ 
telligent,  highly  sympathetic,  and  toler¬ 
ably  well-treated  animals,  the  germs  of 
a  moral  sense  become  apparent.  To 
give  two  instances.  I  once  shut  up  a 
Skye  terrier  in  a  room  by  himself  while 
I  went  to  a  friend’s  house.  The  dog 
must  have  been  thrown  into  a  violent 
passion  at  being  left  behind,  for  when  I 
returned  I  found  that  he  had  tom  the 
window-curtains  to  shreds.  He  was  in 
great  joy  at  seeing  me  ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
picked  up  one  of  the  tom  shreds  of  the 
curtains  the  animal  gave  a  howl  and  ran 
screaming  up  the  staircase.  Now  this 
dog  was  never  chastised  in  his  life,  so 
that  I  can  only  explain  his  conduct  as 
an  expression  of  the  remorse  which  he 
suffered  at  having  done  in  a  passion 
what  he  knew  would  cause  me  annoy¬ 
ance.  So  far  as  I  can  interpret  the 
facts,  his  sympathetic  affection  for  me, 
coupled  with  the  memory  of  his  mis¬ 
deeds,  created  in  his  mind  a  genuine  feel¬ 
ing  of  repentance. 

The  other  instance  I  have  to  narrate 
occurred  with  the  same  terrier.  Only 
once  in  his  life  was  he  ever  known  to 
steal  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  when  very 
hungry,  he  took  a  cutlet  from  a  table 
and  carried  it  under  a  sofa.  I  saw  him 
perform  this  act  of  larceny,  but  pretend¬ 
ed  not  to  have  done  so,  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minutes  he  remained  under  the 
sofa  with  his  feelings  of  hunger  stmg- 
gling  against  his  feelings  of  duty.  At 
last  the  latter  triumphed  ;  for  he  brought 
the  stolen  cutlet  and  laid  it  at  my  feet. 
Immediately  after  doing  so  he  again  ran 
under  the  sofa,  and  from  this  retreafno 
coaxing  could  draw  him.  Moreover, 
when  I  patted  his  head  he  turned  away 
his  face  in  a  ludicrously  conscience- 
stricken  manner.  Now  I  regard  this  in¬ 
stance  as  particularly  valuable  from  the 
fact  that  the  terrier  in  question  had 
never  been  beaten,  and  hence  that  it  can¬ 
not  have  been  fear  of  bodily  pain  which 
prompted  these  actions.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  can  only  suppose  that  we 
have  in  these  actions  evidence  of  as  high 
a  development  of  the  ethical  faculty  as 
is  attainable  by  the  logic  of  feelings 
when  unassisted  by  the  logic  of  signs — 
that  is  to  say,  a  grade  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  high  as  that  with  which  we 
meet  in  low  savages,  young  children. 
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many  idiots,  and  uneducated  deaf-mutes. 
This  allusion  to  savages,  children,  idiots, 
and  deaf-mutes,  leads  me  to  the  next 
division  of  my  subject. 

Professor  St.  George  Mivart  has  said 
that  an  interesting  b^k  might  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  stupidity  of  animals.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  still  more  inter¬ 
esting  book  might  be  written  on  the  stu¬ 
pidity  of  savages.  For  it  is  a  matter  of 
not  the  least  interest  how  much  stupidity 
any  number  of  animals  may  present,  so 
long  as  some  animals  present  sufficient 
sagacity  to  supply  data  for  the  general 
theory  of  evolution  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  science  of  this  century  to  ascertain  the 
lowest  depths  in  which  ^e  mind  of  man 
is  known  to  exist  as  human.  Now  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  interval  which  sep¬ 
arates  the  most  degraded  savage  from 
the  most  intelligent  animal  is,  psycho¬ 
logically  considered,  enormous ;  but, 
enormous  as  it  is,  I  cannot  see  any  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  the  gulf  may  not  have 
been  bridged  over  during  the  countless 
ages  of  the  past.  Abstract  ideas  among 
savages  are  mostly  confined  to  such  as 
may  be  formed  by  the  logic  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  according  to 
the  observations  and  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Francis  Gal  ton,  the  ideas  of  num¬ 
ber  which  are  presented  by  the  lowest 
savages  are  certainly  in  no  degree  su¬ 
perior  to  those  which  are  presented  by 
the  higher  animals.  Such  ideas  as  sav¬ 
ages  possess  seem  to  be  mainly  those 
which,  as  in  animals,  are  due  to  special 
associations.  On  this  account  there  is 
in  them,  as  in  animals,  a  remarkable  ten¬ 
dency  to  act  in  accordance  with  preform¬ 
ed  habits,  rather  than  to  strike  out  im¬ 
proved  modes  of  action.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  also,  there  is,  as  in  animals,  a 
strong  tendency  to  imitation  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  origination.  Again,  as  in 
animals,  so  in  savages,  the  reflective 
power  is  of  an  extremely  undeveloped 
character,  and  quite  incapable  of  sus¬ 
tained  application.  And,  lastly,  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  savages,  as  of  animals,  are  vivid, 
although,  as  contrasted  with  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  civilised  man,  they  are  in  a 
marked  degree  more  fitful,  impetuous, 
shallow,  and  transitory.  ^  that,  alto¬ 
gether,  1  think  the  lowest  savages  supply 
us  with  a  most  valuable  transition  stage 
between  mind  as  we  know  it  in  ourselves. 


and  mind  as  we  see  it  manifested  by  the 
higher  animals. 

With  regard  to  children,  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  on  the  general  theory  of  evolution 
by  inheritance,  that  if  we  were  attentive¬ 
ly  to  study  the  order  in  which  their  men¬ 
tal  faculties  develop,  we  should  find  that 
the  historical  sequence  is,  as  it  were,  a 
condensed  epitome  of  the  order  in  which 
these  faculties  were  developied  during  the 
evolution  of  the  human  species.  And 
this  expectation  is  fairly  well  realised. 
Very  young  children  present  only  those 
ower  faculties  of  mind  which  in  animals 
we  call  instincts.  With  advancing  age, 
the  first  indication  of  true  intelligence 
seems  to  consist  in  the  power  of  forming 
special  associations.  Memory  thus  ap¬ 
pears  early  in  life  ;  and  long  before  a 
child  is  able  to  speak,  it  links  together  in 
thought  ideas  of  objects  which  it  finds  to 
be  associated  in  fact.  Again,  the  emo¬ 
tions  begin  to  assert  their  presence  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  attain  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  development  before  any  of  the 
characteristically  human  faculties  can  be 
said  to  have  appeared.  Moreover,  in 
young  children  we  meet  with  nearly  all 
the  emotions  which  I  have  named  as  oc¬ 
curring  in  animals,  and  their  general 
character  is  much  of  the  same  kind.  In 
more  advanced  childhood  the  emotional 
life  of  children  more  resembles  that  of 
savages.  With  regard  to  the  more  pure¬ 
ly  intellectual  faculties,  language  is  large¬ 
ly  intelligible  to  a  child  long  ^fore  it  is 
itself  able  to  articulate  ;  but  soon  after  it 
is  able  to  articulate,  the  faculty  of  ab¬ 
stracting  qualities  and  classifying  objects 
by  the  aid  of  signs  begins  its  course  of 
development.  Thus,  for  instance,  I 
have  lately  seen  a  child  who  belongs  to 
one  of  the  best  of  living  observers,  and 
who  is  just  beginning  to  speak.  This 
child  called  a  duck  ‘  quack,  ’  and  by  spe¬ 
cial  association  it  also  called  water 
‘  quack.  ’  By  an  appreciation  of  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  qualities,  it  next  extended 
the  term  *  quack'  to  denote  all  birds  and 
insects  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  fluid 
substances  on  the  other.  Lastly,  by  a 
still  more  delicate  appreciation  of  resem¬ 
blance,  the  child  eventually  called  all 
coins  *  quack,  ’  because  on  the  back  of 
a  French  sou  it  had  once  seen  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  eagle.  Hence  to  this 
child  the  sign  '  quack,’  from  having  origi¬ 
nally  had  a  very  specialised  meaning 
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became  more  and  more  extended  in  its 
signification,  until  it  now  serves  to  desig* 
nate  such  apparently  different  objects  as 
‘fly,’  ‘wine,’  and  ‘shilling.’  And  as 
in  this  process  we  have  the  initiation  of 
the  logic  of  signs,  so  we  have  in  it  the 
potentiality  of  the  most  abstract  thought. 
Accordingly,  soon  after  a  child  begins  to 
speak,  we  find  that  reason  of  a  properly 
human  kind  begins  to  be  developed. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  study  of 
infant  psychology  yields  just  the  kind  of 
•results  which  the  general  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution  would  lead  us  to  expect.  But  in 
comparing  the  intelligence  of  a  young 
child  with  that  of  an  adult  animal  we  are 
met  with  this  difficulty — that  as  the  bodily 
powers  of  children  at  so  immature  an  age 
are  so  insufficiently  developed,  the  mind 
is  not  able,  as  in  the  case  of  animals,  to 
accumulate  experiences  of  life.  In  or¬ 
der,  therefore,  to  obtain  a-  fair  parallel, 
we  should  require  a  human  being  whose 
mental  powers  have  become  arrested  in 
their  development  at  an  early  age,  while 
the  bodily  powers  have  continued  to  de¬ 
velop  to  mature  age,  so  serving  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  abortive  human  intelligence  with 
full  experiences  of  life.  Now  the  nearest 
approach  that  we  have  to  these  condi¬ 
tions  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  idiots. 
Accordingly,  in  anticipation  of  this  lec¬ 
ture,  I  have  sent  a  table  of  questions  to 
all  the  leading  authorities  on  idiocy,  and 
the  answers  which  I  have  obtained  dis¬ 
play  a  very  substantial  agreement. 
Through  the  kindness  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  I  have  also  been  enabled  to  examine 
personally  a  number  of  the  patients  who 
are  under  their  charge.  In  particular  I 
have  to  express  my  obligations  to  Drs. 
Beech,  Crichton  Browne,  Langdon 
Down,  Ireland,  Maudsley,  Savage,  and 
Shuttleworth.  On  the  present  occasion 
I  can  only  pause  to  state  the  leading  facts 
which  have  been  elicited  by  this  inquiry. 

As  there  are  all  degrees  of  idiocy,  the 
object  of  my  inquiry  was  to  determine 
the  order  in  which  the  various  mental 
faculties  become  enfeebled  and  disappear 
as  we  descend  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  grades  of  imbecility.  On  the  gen¬ 
eral  theory  of  evolution  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  that  in  such  a  descending  scale  the 
characteristically  human,  or  the  more  re¬ 
cently  developed,  faculties  should  be  the 
first  to  disappear,  while  those  faculties 
which  man  shares  with  the  lower  animals 


should  be  the  most  persistent.  And  this 
expectation  I  have  found  to  be  fairly 
well  realised.  Beginning  from  below, 
the  first  dawn  of  intelligence  in  the  as¬ 
cending  scale  of  idiots,  as  in  the  ascend¬ 
ing  scale  of  animals,  is  invariably  to  be 
found  in  the  power  of  associating  simple 
concrete  ideas.  Thus,  there  are  very 
few  idiots  so  destitute  of  intelligence  that 
the  appearance  of  food  does  not  arouse 
in  their  minds  the  idea  of  eating  ;  and, 
as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  idiotic,  we  find 
the  principle  of  association  progressively 
extending  its  influence,  so  that  the  mind 
is  able,  not  only  to  establish  a  greater 
and  greater  number  of  special  associa* 
tions,  but  also  to  retain  these  associa¬ 
tions  with  an  ever  increasing  power  of 
memory.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  idi¬ 
ots,  as  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals, 
it  is  surprising  in  how  considerable  a  de 
gree  the  faculty  of  sp>ecial  association  is 
developed,  notwithstanding  the  dwarfed 
condition  of  all  the  higher  faculties. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  teach  a  clever  idiot  to  play 
dominoes,  in  the  same  way  as  a  clever 
dog  has  been  taught  to  play  dominoes, 
viz.,  by  teaching  special  associations  be¬ 
tween  the  optical  appearances  of  the 
facets  which  the  game  requires  to  be 
brought  together.  But  the  idiot  may  be 
quite  as  unable  as  the  dog  to  play  at  any 
game  which  involves  the  understanding 
of  a  simple  rationale,  such,  for  instance, 
as  draughts.  And,  similarly,  'many  of 
the  higher  idiots  have  been  taught  to  rec¬ 
ognise,  by  special  association,  the  time 
on  a  watch  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
high  power  of  forming  special  associa¬ 
tions  which  this  fact  implies  occurs  in 
the  same  minds  which  are  unable  to  per¬ 
form  so  simple  a  calculation  as  this — If 
it  is  ten  minutes  to  three,  how  many 
minutes  is  it  past  two  ?  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  among  idiots,  as  among  ani¬ 
mals,  the  faculty  of  forming  special  as¬ 
sociations  between  concrete  ideas  attains 
a  comparatively  high  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Let  us  then  next  turn  to  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  abstraction  and  reason.  Pre¬ 
pared  as  I  was  to  expect  these  faculties 
to  be  the  most  deficient,  I  have  been 
greatly  surprised  at  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  so.  As  regards  the  power  of 
forming  abstract  ideas  which  depend  on 
the  logic  of  signs,  it  is  only  among  the 
very  highest  class  of  idiots  that  any  such 
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power  is  apparent  at  all ;  and  even  here 
it  is  astonishing  in  how  very  small  a  de¬ 
gree  this  power  is  exhibited.  There 
seems,  for  instance,  to  be  an  almost  total 
absence  of  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  as 
such  ;  so  that  the  faculty  of  conscience, 
properly  so  called,  can  rarely  be  said  to 
be  present.  Most  of  the  higher  idiots, 
indeed,  experience  a  feeling  of  remorse 
on  offending  the  sympathies  of  those 
whom  they  love,  just  as  did  my  dog  on 
tearing  the  window  curtains  ;  but  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  very  little  evidence 
of  any  true  idiot  whose  action  is  prompt¬ 
ed  by  any  idea  of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
abstract,  or  as  apart  from  the  idea  of  ap¬ 
probation  and  disapprobation  of  those 
whose  good  feeling  he  values. 

Again,  the  faculty  of  reason  is  dwarfed 
to  the  utmost — so  much  so  that  the  in¬ 
vestigator  is  most  of  all  astonished  at  the 
poverty  of  rational  power  which  may  be 
displayed  by  a  human  mind  that  in  most 
other  respects  seems  well  developed.  I 
can  only  wait  to  give  you  one  example, 
but  it  may  be  taken  as  typical.  A  boy 
fourteen  years  of  age,  belonging  to  the 
highest  class  of  undoubted  idiots,  could 
scarcely  be  called  feeble-minded  as  re¬ 
garded  many  of  his  faculties.  Thus,  for 
instance,  his  powers  of  memory  were 
above  the  average,  so  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  learning  Latin,  French,  etc. 
Moreover,  he  could  tell  you  by  mental 
calculation  the  product  of  two  numbers 
into -two  numbers,  such  as  35  by  35,  or 
of  one  number  into  three  numbers,  such 
as  number  of  days  in  nine  years.  His 
powers  of  mental  calculation  were  there¬ 
fore  quite  equal  to  those  of  any  average 
boy  of  his  age.  Yet  he  was  not  able  to 
answer ;  any  question  that  involved  the 
simplest  act  of  reason.  Thus,  when  1 
asked  him  how  many  sixpences  there  are 
in  a  sovereign,  he  was  quite  unable  to 
answer.  Although  he  knew  that  there 
are  two  sixpences  in  a  shilling,  and  twen¬ 
ty  shillings  in  a  sovereign,  and  could  im¬ 
mediately  have  said  that  twice  twenty  are 
forty,  yet  he  could  not  perform  the  sim¬ 
ple  act  of  inference  which  the  question  in¬ 
volved.  Again,  I  asked  him,  if  he  could 
buy  oranges  at  a  farthing  each,  how 
many  could  he  buy  for  twopence  ?  He 
thought  long  and  hard,  saying,  *  I  know 
that  four  farthings  make  a  penny,  and 
the  oranges  cost  a  farthing  each  ;  then 
how  many  could  I  buy  for  twopence  ? 


Ah  !  that’s  the  question,  and  there’s  just 
the  puzzle.’  Nor  was  he  able  by  the  ut¬ 
most  effort  to  solve  the  puzzle.  This 
boy  had  a  very  just  appreciation  of  his 
own  psychological  character.  Alluding 
to  his  |>ower  of  forming  special  associa¬ 
tions  and  retaining  them  in  his  excellent 
memory,  he  observed,  ‘  Once  put  any¬ 
thing  into  my  head  and  you  don’t  get  it 
out  again  very  easily  ;  but  there’s  no  use 
in  asking  me  to  do  puzzles.' 

Lastly,  the  emotional  life  of  all  the 
higher  idiots,  as  of  all  the  higher  animals, 
is  remarkably  vivid  as  compared  with 
their  intellectual  life.  All  the  emotions 
are  present  (except,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
sublime  and  the  religious  emotions),  and 
they  occur  for  the  most  part  in  the  same 
order  as  to  strength  as  that  which  I  have 
already  named  in  the  case  of  animals. 
But,  more  than  this,  just  as  in  animals, 
children,  and  savages,  so  in  idiots,  the 
emotions,  although  vivid  and  keen,  are 
not  profound.  A  trivial  event  will  make 
the  higher  idiots  laugh  or  cry,  and  it  is 
easy  to  hurt  their  feelings  with  a  slight 
offence  ;  but  the  death  of  a  dear  rela¬ 
tive  is  very  soon  forgotten,  while  the 
stronger  passions,  such  as  Love,  Hate, 
Ambition,  etc.,  do  not  occur  with  that 
force  and  persistency  which  properly  en¬ 
title  them  to  be  called  by  these  names. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  with  regard  to 
idiots,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  in 
them  a  natural  experiment  wherein  the 
development  of  a  human  mind  is  arrested 
at  some  particular  stage,  while  the  body 
is  allowed  to  continue  its  growth.  There¬ 
fore,  by  arranging  idiots  in  a  descending 
grade,  we  obtain,  as  it  were,  an  inclined 
plane  of  human  intelligence,  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  probable  order  in  which  the  hu¬ 
man  faculties  have  appeared  during  the 
history  of  their  development  ;  and  on 
examining  this  inclined  plane  of  human 
intelligence,  we  find  that  it  runs  sugges¬ 
tively  parallel  with  the  inclined  plane  of 
animal  intelligence,  as  we  descend  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  forms  of  psychical 
life. 

I  have  only  time  to  treat  of  one  other 
branch  of  my  subject.  Believing,  as  1 
have  said,  that  language,  or  the  logic  of 
signs,  plays  so  essential  a  part  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  higher  intellectual  life  of  man,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  valuable  test  of 
the  truth  of  this  view  was  to  be  found  in 
the  mental  condition  of  uneducated  deaf- 
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mutes.  It  often  happens  that  deaf  an 
dumb  children  of  poor  parents  are  so 
far  neglected  that  they  are  never  taught 
hnger  language,  or  any  other  system  of 
signs,  whereby  to  converse  with  their 
fellow-creatures.  The  consequence,  of 
course,  is  that  these  unfortunate  children 
grow  up  in  a  state  of  intellectual  isola¬ 
tion,  which  is  almost  as  complete  as  that 
of  any  of  the  lower  animals.  Now  when 
such  a  child  grows  up  and  falls  into  the 
hands  of  some  competent  teacher,  it  may 
of -course  be  educated,  and  is  then  in  a 
•position  to  record  its  experiences  when 
in  its  state  of  intellectu^  isolation.  I 
have  therefore  obtained  all  the  evidence 
I  can  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  such 
persons,  and  1  find  that  their  testimony 
is  perfectly  uniform.  In  the  absence  of 
language,  the  mind  is  able  to  think  in 
the  logic  of  feelings,  but  can  never  rise 
to  any  ideas  of  higher  abstraction  than 
those  which  the  logic  of  feelings  supplies. 
The  uneducated  deaf-mutes  have  the 
same  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  cause 
and  effect,  and  so  on,  as  we  have  already 
seen  that  animals  and  idiots  possess. 
They  always  think  in  the  most  concrete 
forms,  as  shown  by  their  telling  us  when 
educated  that  so  long  as  they  were  un¬ 
educated  they  always  thought  in  pictures. 
Moreover,  that  they  cannot  attain  to 
ideas  of  even  the  lowest  degree  of  ab¬ 
straction,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  no 
one  instance  have  I  been  able  to  find  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  deaf-mute  who,  prior  to  edu¬ 
cation,  had  evolved  for  himself  any  form 
of  .supernaturalism.  And  this,  I  think, 
is  remarkable,  not  only  because  we  might 
fairly  suppose  that  some  rude  form  of 
fetishism,  or  ghost-worship,  would  not 
be  too  abstract  a  system  for  the  unaided 
mind  of  a  civilised  man  to  elaborate,  but 
also  because  the  mind  in  this  case  is  not 
wholly  unaided.*  On  the  contrary,  the 
friends  of  the  deaf-mute  usually  do  their 
utmost  to  communicate  to  his  mind  some 


*  Were  it  not  for  certain  criticisms  which 
have  appeared  on  mj  lecture  as  originally  de¬ 
livered,  I  should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  inherits 
the  cerebral  structure  of  a  man.  The  fact, 
therefore,  of  his  having  human  feelings  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  face,  as  well  as  the  capacity  for  edu¬ 
cation,  is  no  proof  that  language  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  formation  of  abstract  ideas,  unless 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  human  brain  might 
have  been  what  it  is,  even  if  the  human  race 
had  never  evolved  any  system  of  language. 


idea  of  whatever  form  of  religion  they 
may  happen  to  possess.  Yet  it  is  uni- 
fomrtly  found  that,  in  the  absence  of  lan¬ 
guage,  no  idea  of  this  kind  can  be  com¬ 
municated.  For  instance,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
S.  Smith  tells  me  that  one  of  his  pupils, 
previous  to  education,  supposed  the  Bible 
to  have  been  printed  by  a  printing-press 
in  the  sky,  which  was  worked  by  printers 
of  enormous  strength — this  being  the 
only  interpretation  the  deaf-mute  could 
assign  to  the  gestures  whereby  his  parents 
sought  to  make  him  understand  that  they 
believed  the  Bible  to  contain  a  revela¬ 
tion  from  a  God  of  power  who  lives  in 
heaven.  Similarly,  Mr.  Graham  Bell  in¬ 
forms  me  of  another,  though  similar 
case,  in  which  the  deaf-mute  supposed 
the  object  of  going  to  church  to  be  that 
of  doing  obeisance  to  the  clergy. 

On  the  whole,  then,  from  the  mental 
condition  of  uneducated  deaf-mutes  we 
learn  the  important  lesson  that,  in  the 
absence  of  language,  the  mind  of  a  man 
is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  mind  of  a 
brute  in  respect  of  its  power  of  forming 
abstract  ideas.  So  that  ail  our  lines  of 
evidence  converge  to  one  conclusion  : — 
the  only  difference  which  analysis  can 
show  to  obtain  between  the  mind  of 
man  and  the  mind  of  the  lower  animals 
consists  in  this — that  the  mind  of  man 
has  been  able  to  develop  the  germ  of  ra¬ 
tional  thought  which  is  undeveloped  in 
the  mind  of  animals,  and  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  germ  has  been  due  to 
the  power  of  abstraction  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  possible  by  the  faculty  of  speech. 
I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  giving 
it  as  my  opinion  that  the  faculty  of 
speech  is  alone  the  ultimate  source  of 
that  enormous  difference  which  now  ob¬ 
tains  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the 
mind  of  the  lower  animals.  Is  this  source 
of  difference  adequate  to  distinguish  the 
mind  of  man  from  the  mind  of  the  lower 
animals  in  kind  ?  I  leave  you  all  to  an¬ 
swer  this  question  for  yourselves.  I  am 
satisfied  with  my  work  if  1  have  made  it 
clear  to  you  that  the  question  whether 
human  intelligence  differs  from  animal 
intelligence  in  kind  or  in  degree,  hinges 
entirely  on  the  question  whether  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  speech  has  been  of  an  origin  natu¬ 
ral  or  supernatural.  Still,  to  be  can¬ 
did,  when  the  question  occurs  to  me  : — 
Seeing  that  language  is  of  such  prodig¬ 
ious  importance  as  a  psychological  in- 
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strument,  does  not  the  presence  qf  Ian* 
guage  serve  to  distinguish  us  in  kind  from 
all  other  forms  of  life  ?  How  is  it  that 
no  mere  brute  has  ever  learned  to  com¬ 
municate  with  its  fellows  by  words  ?  Why 
has  man  alone  of  animals  been  gifted 
with  the  Logos  ?  I  say,  when  this  ques¬ 
tion  occurs  to  me,  I  feel  that,  although 
from  the  absence  of  pre-historical  knowl¬ 
edge  I  am  not  able  to  answer  it,  still, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  delicacy  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which,  on  the  naturalistic  hypo¬ 
theses,  must  first  have  led  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  articulate  language — conditions 
not  only  anatomical  and  physiological, 
but  also  psychological  and  sociological — 
when  I  thus  reflect,  I  cease  to  wonder 
that  the  complicated  faculty  of  speech 
should  only  have  become  developed  in 
Homo  sapiens. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  now 
given  you  an  organised  epitome  of  the 
leading  results  which  have  been  obtained 
yj  a  study  of  the  facts  and  the  principles 
of  Comparative  Psychology  ;  and  as  in 
doing  so  1  have  chiefly  sought  to  address 
those  among  you  who  are  interested  in 
science,  I  fear  that  to  some  of  you  I 
must  in  many  places  have  been  very  hard 
to  follow.  But  as  a  general  outcome  ,of 
the  whole  lecture — as  the  great  and  vivi- 
fying  principle  by  which  all  the  facts  are 
more  or  less  connected,  and  made  to 
spring  into  a  living  body  of  philosophic 
truth — I  will  ask  you  to  retain  in  your 
memories  one  cardinal  conclusion.  We 
are  living  in  a  generation  which  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  revolution  of  thought  unparal¬ 
leled  in  the  history  of  our  race.  I  do 
not  merely  allude  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  generation  in  which  all  the  sciences, 
without  exception,  have  made  a  leap  of 
progress  such  as  widely  to  surpass  all 
previous  eras  of  intellectual  activity  ;  but 
I  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  the  special 
science  of  Biology  it  has  been  reserved 
for  us  to  see  the  first  rational  enuncia¬ 
tion,  the  first  practical  demonstration, 
and  the  first  general  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution.  And  I  allude  to 
this  fact  as  to  a  fact  of  unparalleled  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  of  thought,  not 
'  only  because  I  know  how  completely  it 
has  transformed  the  study  of  Life  from  a 
mere  grouping  of  disconnected  observa- 
itons  to  a  rational  tracing  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles,  but  also  b^ause  it  is  now 


plainly  to  be  foreseen  that  what  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Evolution  has  already  accom¬ 
plished  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  it  is  des¬ 
tined  to  achieve.  We  know  the  results 
which  have  followed  in  the  science  of  As¬ 
tronomy  by  the  mathematical  proof  of 
the  law  of  gravitation  ;  and  can  we  doubt 
that  even  more  imjxutant  results  will  fol¬ 
low  in  the  much  more  complex  science  of 
Biology  from  the  practical  proof  of  the 
law  of  Evolution  ?  1  at  least  can  enter¬ 
tain  no  doubt  on  this  head  ;  and  foras¬ 
much  as  this  enormous  change  in  our 
means  of  knowledge  and  our  modes  of 
thought  has  been  so  largely  due  to  the 
almost  unaided  labors  of  a  single  man, 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  even  before  so 
critical  an  audience  as  this,  that  in  all 
the  history  of  science  there  is  no  single 
name  worthy  of  a  veneration  more  pro¬ 
found  than  the  now  immortal  name  of 
Charles  Darwin. 

Do  you  ask  me  why  I  close  this  lec¬ 
ture  with  such  a  Panegyric  on  the  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Evolution  ?  My  answer  is — If 
we  have  found  that  in  the  study  of  Life 
the  theory  of  Descent  is  the  keynote  by 
which  all  the  facts  of  our  science  are 
brought  into  harmonious  relation,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  in  our  study  of  Mind 
the  theory  of  Descent  must  be  'of  an  im¬ 
portance  no  less  fundamental.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  even  in  this  our  time,  which  is 
marked  by  the  first  opening  dawn  of  the 
science  of  Psychology,  we  have  but  to 
look  with  eyes  unprejudiced  to  see  that 
the  Philosophy  of  Evolution  is  here  like  a 
rising  Sun  of  Truth,  eclipsing  all  the  les¬ 
ser  lights  of  previous  philosophies,  dis¬ 
pelling  superstitions  like  vapors  bom  of 
darkness,  and  revealing  to  our  gladdened 
gaze  the  wonders  of  a  world  till  now  un¬ 
seen.  So  that  the  cardinal  conclusion 
which  I  desire  you  to  take  away,  and 
to  retain  in  your  memories  long  after  all 
the  lesser  features  of  this  discourse  shall 
have  faded  from  your  thoughts,  is  the 
conclusion  that  Mind  is  everywhere  one  : 
and  that  the  study  of  Comparative  Psy¬ 
chology,  no  less  than  the  study  of  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy,  has  hitherto  yielded 
results  in  full  a^eement  with  that  great 
transformation  in  our  view  of  things, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  without  a  paral¬ 
lel  in  the  history  of  thought,  and  which 
it  has  been  the  great,  the  individual  glory 
of  this  age  and  nation  to  achieve. 
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Postscript. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  criti¬ 
cisms  to  which  this  lecture  has  already 
given  rise,  so  that,  in  now  submitting  it 
to  the  readers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

I  am  impelled  to  make  one  additional  re¬ 
mark.  Within  the  time  at  my  disposal 
in  a  lecture  it  was  not  possible  to  give 
more  than  a  carefully  balanced  epitome 
of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  leading 
principles  of  Comparative  Psychology, 
and  the  directions  in  which  it  seems  to 
me  of  most  importance  that  these  prin¬ 
ciples  should  be  applied.  Naturally, 
therefore,  no  one  division  of  my  subject 
has  here  been  treated  with  any  attempt  at 
completeness,  and  thus  the  unsympa¬ 
thetic  critic  has  an  easy  task  to  |)erform 
when  he  indicates  the  apparent  dispro¬ 
portion  between  my  premisses  and  my 
conclusions.  Of  such  criticisms  I  have 
neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  com¬ 
plain  ;  they  were  clearly  to  be  foreseen  as 
the  result  of  first  publishing  my  work  in 
so  condensed  a  form.  But  I  do  desire 
to  address  this  one  remark  to  my  critics 
as  a  bod^.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
by  pointing  out  sins  of  omission  in  this 
r/sum/ you  have  proved  negligence  or  one¬ 
sidedness  against  the  labor  of  which  it  is 
the  result.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
gladly  welcome  all  criticisms,  even  such 
as  ^ve  me  credit  for  being  myself  so  far 
an  idiot  as  not  to  have  observed  that  a 
parrot  can  talk,  or  that  a  deaf-mute  has 
a  human  kind  of  look  about  the  face,  to¬ 
gether  with  ‘  latent  ’  {inherited  f)  capacities 
of  which  animals  are  destitute.  But,  while 
gladly  welcoming  criticisms  from  every 
quarter,  I  would  suggest  that,  at  least 
when  rendering  the  more  supeilicial  and 
the  more  hackneyed  of  ideas,  they  might 
be  conveyed  in  a  form  which  recognises 
the  possibility  of  my  having  met  with 
these  ideas  before. 

It  seems  desirable,  however,  to  add  a 
few  explanatory  statements  with  regard 
to  the  Arctic  foxes  ;  for  in  my  oral  ex¬ 
position  of  the  circumstances  as  commu¬ 
nicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Rae,  I  somewhat 
unduly  sacrificed  lucidity  to  compres¬ 


sion.  The  only  supplementary  matter 
which  it  seems  desirable  to  add  I  will 
quote  from  Dr.  Rae’s  letter  to  me  : — 

‘  In  the  cases  seen  by  myself  and  by  a 
friend  of  greater  experience,  the  trench 
was  always  scraped  at  right  angles,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  line  of  fire.’  This  fact 
Dr.  Rae  explains  by  the  hypothesis  : — ‘  If 
the  trench  is  to  be  a  shelter  one — think¬ 
ing,  as  the  fox  must,  that  the  gun,  or 
something  coming  from  it,  was  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  be  protected  from  or  guarded 
against — it  must  be  made  across  the  line 
of  fire,  for  if  scratched  in  direction  of 
the  gun,  it  would  afford  little  or  no  pro¬ 
tection  or  concealment,  and  the  reason¬ 
ing  power  or  intelligence  of  the  fox  would 
be  at  fault. 

‘  My  belief  is  that  one  of  these  know¬ 
ing  foxes  had  seen  his  or  her  companion 
shot,  or  found  it  dead  shortly  sifter  it 
had  been  killed  (paired  foxes  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  always  keep  close  together,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  better  chance  of  find¬ 
ing  food  if  separated  some  distance  from 
each  other),  and  not  unnaturally  attribu¬ 
ted  the  cause  of  the  mishap  to  the  only 
strange  thing  it  saw  near,  namely,  the 
gun.  It  was  evident  that  in  all  cases 
they  had  studied  the  situation  carefully, 
as  was  sufficiently  shown  by  their  tracks 
in  the  snow,  which  indicated  their  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious  approach  when  either 
the  string-cuttin^r  trench-digging  dodge 
was  resorted  to.’ 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  requesting  the  readers  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  to  favor  me  by 
sending  to  the  undermentioned  address 
brief  accounts  of  any  well-marked  in¬ 
stances  of  the  display  of  animal  intelli¬ 
gence  which  may  have  fallen  within  their 
own  notice  or  that  of  their  friends.  None 
of  these  instances  will  be  published  by 
me  without  permission  ;  but  I  desire  to 
accumulate  as  many  of  such  instances  as 
possible,  in  order  that  I  may  obtain  a 
wide  basis  of  suggestion  as  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  experiment  may  be  most 
profitably  employed.  —  The  Nineteenth 
Century. 

16  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
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THE  FIRST  EDINBURGH  REVIEWERS. 
BY  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


When  browsing  at  random  in  a  re¬ 
spectable  library,  one  is  pretty  sure  to 
hit  upon  the  early  numbers  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  and  prompted  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  ask  oneself  the  question,  what 
are  the  intrinsic  merits  of  writing  which 
produce  so  great  an  effect  upon  our 
grandfathers  ?  The  Revieiv,  we  may  say, 
has  lived  into  a  third  generation.  The 
last  survivor  of  the  original  set  has  passed 
away  ;  and  there  are  but  few  relics  even 
of  that  second  galaxy  of  authors  amongst 
whom  Macaulay  was  the  most  brilliant 
star.  One  may  speak,  therefore,  with¬ 
out  shocking  existing  susceptibilities,  of 
the  Review  in  its  first  period,  when  Jef¬ 
frey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Brougham  were 
the  most  prominent  names.  A  man  may 
still  call  himself  middle-aged  and  yet  have 
a  distinct  memory  of  Brougham  courting, 
rather  too  eagerly,  the  applause  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  ;  of  Jeffrey, 
as  he  appeared  in  his  kindly  old  age, 
when  he  could  hardly  have  spoken  sharp¬ 
ly  of  a  Lake  poet  ;  and  even  of  the  last 
outpourings  of  the  irrepressible  gaiety  of 
Sydney  Smith.  But  the  period  of  their 
literary  activity  is  already  so  distant  as 
to  have  passed  into  the  domain  of  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  say  that  it 
already  belongs  in  some  degree  to  the 
neighboring  or  overlapping  domain  of 
fiction. 

There  is,  in  fact,  already  a  conven¬ 
tional  history  of  the  early  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,  repeated  without  hesitation  in  all 
literary  histories  and  assumed  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  allusions,  which  becomes  a  little  in¬ 
credible  when  we  take  down  the  dusty 
old  volumes,  where  dingy  calf  has  re¬ 
placed  the  original  splendors  of  the  blue 
and  yellow,  and  which  have  inevitably 
lost  much  of  their  savor  during  more 
than  half  a  century’s  repose.  The  story 
of  the  original  publication  has  been 
given  by  the  chief  founders.  Edinburgh, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  one 
of  those  provincial  centres  of  intellectual 
activity  which  have  an  increasing  difficul¬ 
ty  in  maintaining  themselves  against  me¬ 
tropolitan  attractions.  In  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  such  philo¬ 
sophical  activity  as  existed  in  the  country 


seemed  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  island.  A  set  of 
brilliant  young  men,  living  in  a  society 
still  proud  of  the  reputation  of  Hume, 
Adam  Smith,  Reid,  Robertson,  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  other  northern  luminaries, 
might  naturally  be  susceptible  to  the 
stimulus  of  literary  ambition.  In  poli¬ 
tics  the  most  rampant  Conservatism,  ren¬ 
dered  bitter  by  the  recent  experience  of 
the  French  Revolution,  exercised  a  sway 
in  Scotland  more  undisputed  and  vigor¬ 
ous  than  it  is  now  easy  to  understand. 
The  younger  men  who  inclined  to  Liber¬ 
alism,  were  naturally  prepared  to  wel¬ 
come  an  organ  for  the  expression  of  their 
views.  Accordingly  a  knot  of  clever  lads 
(Smith  was  31,  Jeffrey  29,  Brown  24, 
Horner  24,  and  Brougham  23)  met  in 
the  third  (not,  as  Smith  afterwards  said, 
the  “  eighth  or  ninth”)  story  of  a  house 
in  Edinburgh  and  started  the  journal  by 
acclamation.  The  first  number  appeared 
in  October,  1802,  and  produced,  we  are 
told,  an  “electrical”  effect.  ‘Its  old 
humdrum  rivals  collapsed  before  it.  Its 
science,  its  philosophy,  its  literature  were 
equally  admired.  Its  politics  excited 
the  wrath  and  dread  of  Tories  and  the 
exultant  delight  of  Whigs.  It  was,  says 
Cockbum,  a  “  pillar  of  fire,”  a  far-seen 
beacon  suddenly  lighted  in  a  dark  place. 
Its  able  advocacy  of  political  principles 
was  as  striking  as  its  judicial  air  of  criti¬ 
cism,  unprecedented  in  periodical  litera¬ 
ture.  To  appreciate  its  influence,  we 
must  remember,  says  Sydney  Smith,  that 
in  those  days  a  number  of  reforms,  now 
familiar  to  us  all,  were  still  regarded  as 
startling  innovations.  The  Catholics 
were  not  emancipated,  nor  the  game-laws 
softened,  nor  the  Court  of  Chancery  re¬ 
formed,  nor  the  slave-trade  abolished. 
Cruel  punishment  still  disgraced  the 
criminal  code,  libel  was  put  down  with 
vindictive  severity,  prisoners  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  counsel  in  capital  cases,  and  many 
other  grievances  now  w-holly  or  partially 
redressed  were  still  flourishing  in  full 
force. 

Were  they  put  down  solely  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review  t  That,  of  course, 
would  not  be  alleged  by  its  most  ardent 
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admirers  ;  though  Sydney  Smith  certain¬ 
ly  holds  that  the  attacks  of  the  Euiin- 
kurgh  were  amongst  the  most  efficient 
causes  of  the  many  victories  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  I  am  not  concerned  to  dispute 
the  statement ;  nor  in  fact  do  I  doubt 
that  it  contains  much  truth.  But  if  we 
look  at  the  Review  simply  as  literary  crit¬ 
ics  and  examine  its  volumes  expecting 
to  be  edified  by  such  critical  vigor  and 
such  a  plentiful  outpouring  'of  righteous 
indignation  in  burning  language  as  might 
correspond  to  this  picture  of  a  great  or¬ 
gan  of  liberal  opinion,  we  shall,  I  fear, 
be  cruelly  disappointed.  Let  us  speak 
the  plain  truth  at  once.  Every  one  who 
turns  from  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  present  day  to  the  original  Edinburgh 
Review,  will  be  amazed  at  its  inferiority. 
It  is  generally  dull  and,  when  not  dull, 
flimsy.  The  vigor  has  departed  ;  the 
fire  is  extinct.  To  some  extent,  of 
course,  this  is  inevitable.  Even  the  mag¬ 
nificent  eloquence  ,of  Burke  has  lost 
some  of  its  early  gloss.  We  can  read, 
comparatively  unmoved,  passages  that 
would  have  once  carried  us  off  our  legs 
in  the  exuberant  torrent  of  passionate  in¬ 
vective.  But,  making  all  possible  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  fading  of  all  things  human, 
I  think  that  every  reader  who  is  frank 
will  admit  his  disappointment.  Here 
and  there,  of  course,  are  amusing  pas¬ 
sages  ;  Sydney  Smith’s  humor  or  some 
of  Jeffrey’s  slashing  and  swaggering  re¬ 
tains  a  few  sparks  of  fire.  The  pertness 
and  petulance  of  the  youthful  critics  is 
amusing,  though  hardly  in  the  way  in¬ 
tended  by  themselves.  But,  as  |a  rule, 
one  may  most  easily  characterize  the 
contents  by  saying  that  few  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  would  have  a  chance  of  acceptance 
by  the  editor  of  a  first-rate  periodical  to¬ 
day  ;  and' that  the  majority  belong  to  an 
inferior  variety  of  what  is  now  called 
"  padding” — mere  perfunctory  bits  of 
work,  obviously  manufactured  by  the 
critic  out  of  the  book  before  him. 

The  great  political  im|X)rtance  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  belongs  to  a  later 
period.  When  the  Whigs  began  to  re¬ 
vive  after  the  long  reign  of  Tory  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  such  questions  as  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Reform  were  seriously  coming  to 
the  front,  the  Review  grew  to  be  a 
most  effective  organ  of  the  rising  party. 
Even  in  earlier  years,  it  was  doubt¬ 


less  a  matter  of  real  moment  that  the 
ablest  periodical  of  the  day  should 
manifest  sympathies  with  the  cause  then 
so  profoundly  depressed.  But  in  those 
years  there  is  nothing  of  that  vehement 
and  unsparing  advocacy  of  Whig  princi¬ 
ples  which  we  might  expect  from  a  band 
of  youthful  enthusiasts.  So  far  indeed 
was  the  Review  from  unhesitating  par¬ 
tisanship  that  the  sound  Tory  Scott  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  pages  for  some  years  ;  and 
so  late  as  the  end  of  1807  invited  South¬ 
ey,  a  still  more  unsparing  Tory,  as  be¬ 
came  a  ”  renegade”  or  a  ”  convert,”  to 
enlist  under  Jeffrey.  Southey,  it  is  true, 
was  prevented  from  joining  by  scruples 
shared  by  his  correspondent,  but  it  was 
not  for  another  year  that  the  breach  be¬ 
came  irreparable.  The  final  offence  was 
given  by  the  ”  famous  article  upon 
Cevallos,”  which  appeared  in  October, 
1808.  Even  at  that  period  Scott  under¬ 
stood  some  remarks  of  Jeffrey’s  as  an  of¬ 
fer  to  suppress  the  partisan  tendencies 
of  his  Review.  Jeffrey  repudiated  this 
interpretation  ;  but  the  statement  is 
enough  to  show  that,  for  six  years  after 
its  birth,  the  Rei'iew  had  not  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  such  a  why  as  to  pledge  itself 
beyond  all  redemption  in  the  eyes  of 
staunch  Tories.* 

*  Scott's  letter,  stating  that  this  overture  had 
been  made  by  Jefirey  under  terror  of  the 
Quarterly,  was  first  published  in  Lockhart’s  Life 
cf  Seott.  Jeffrey  denied  that  he  could  ever 
have  made  the  offer,  both  because  his  contri¬ 
butors  were  too  independent  and  because  he 
had  always  considered  politics  to  be  (as  he  re¬ 
membered  to  have  told  Scott)  the  “  right  leg” 
of  the  Review.  Undoubtedly,  though  Scott’s 
letter  was  writ'  .-n  at  the  time  and  Jeffrey’s  con¬ 
tradiction  many  years  afterwards,  it  seems  that 
Scott  must  have  exaggerated.  And  yet  in 
Horner's  bLemcirs,  we  find  a  letter  from  Jeffrey 
which  goes  far  to  show  that  there  was  more 
than  might  be  supposed  to  confirm  Scott’s 
statement.  Jeffrey  begs  for  Horner’s  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  "day  of  need,”  caused  by  the 
Cevallos  article  and  the  threatened  Quarterly. 
He  tells  Homer  that  he  may  write  upon  any 
subject  he  pleases — “  only  no  party  politics, 
and  nothing  but  exemplary  moderation  and 
impartiality  on  all  politics.  I  have  allowed  too 
much  mischief  to  be  done  from  my  mere  in¬ 
difference  and  love  of  sport ;  but  it  would  be 
inexcusable  to  spoil  the  powerful  instrument 
we  have  got  hold  of  for  the  sake  of  tearing  and 
playing  tricks.” — Homer’s  Memoirs,  i.  439. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Cevallos  article 
that  the  Earl  of  Buchan  solemnly  kicked  the 
Review  from  his  study  into  the  street — a  per¬ 
formance  which  he  supposed  would  be  fatal  to 
its  circulation. 
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The  Cevallos  article,  the  work  in  un¬ 
certain  proportions  of  Brouf^ham  and 
Jeffrey,  was  undoubtedly  calculated  to 
give  offence.  It  contained  an  eloquent 
expression  of  foreboding  as  to  the 
chances  of  the  war  in  Spain.  The  Whigs, 
whose  policy  had  been  opposed  to  the 
war,  naturally  prophesied  its  ill  success, 
and,  until  this  period,  facts  had  certainly 
not  confuted  their  auguries.  It  was 
equally  natural  that  their  opponents 
should  be  scandalised  by  their  apparent 
want  of  patriotism.  ,  Scott’s  indignation 
was  characteristic.  The  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,  he  says,  "  tells  you  coolly,  ‘  We 
foresee  a  revolution  in  this  country  as  well 
as  Mr.  Cobbett and,  to  say  the  truth, 
by  degrading  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
exalting  the  power  of  the  French  armies 
and  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels,  hold¬ 
ing  forth  that  peace  (which  they  allow 
can  only  be  purchased  by  the  humiliat¬ 
ing  prostration  of  our  honor)  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  very  existence  of  this 
country,  I  think  that  for  these  two  years 
past,  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  has¬ 
ten  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  prophe¬ 
cy.”  Yet,  he  adds,  9000  copies  are 
printed  quarterly,  “  no  genteel  family 
can  pretend  to  be  without  it,”  and  it  con¬ 
tains  the  only  valuable  literary  criticism 
of  the  day.  The  antidote  was  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  foundation  of  the  Quarterly. 
The  Cevallos  article,  as  Brougham  says,* 
“first  made  the  Reviewers  conspicuous 
as  Liberals.” 

Jeffrey  and  his  friends  were  in  fact  in 
the  very  difficult  position  of  all  middle 
parties  during  a  period  of  intense  national 
and  patriotic  excitement.  If  they  attack¬ 
ed  Perceval  or  Canning  or  Castlereagh 
in  one  direction,  they  were  equally  op¬ 
posed  to  the  rough  and  ready  democracy 
of  Cobbett  or  Burdett,  and  to  the  more 
philosophical  radicalism  of  men  like  God¬ 
win  or  Bentham.  They  were  generally 
too  young  to  have  been  infected  by  the 
original  Whig  sympathy  for  the  French 
Revolution,  or  embittered  by  the  reac¬ 
tion.  They  condemned  the  principles 
of  ’89  as  decidedly  if  not  as  heartily  as 
the  Tories.  The  difference  as  Sydney 
Smith  said  to  his  imaginary  Tory  Abra- 


*  See  the  privately  printed  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  a  remarkably  interest¬ 
ing  book,  to  which  I  venture  to  refer,  as  it  has 
already  formed  the  subject  of  some  public  no¬ 
tices. 


ham  Plymley,  is  “in  the  means,  not  in 
the  end.  We  both  love  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  respect  the  King,  and  abhor  the 
French.”  Only,  as  the  difference  about 
the  means  was  diametrical,  Tories  natu¬ 
rally  held  them  to  be  playing  into  the 
hands  of  destructives,  though  more  out 
of  cowardice  than  malignity.  In  such  a 
position  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  re¬ 
viewers  generally  spoke  in  apologetic 
terms  and  with  bated  breath.  They 
could  protest  against  the  dominant  poli¬ 
cy  as  rash  and  bigoted,  but  could  not 
put  forwards  conflicting  principles  with¬ 
out  guarding  themselves  against  the  im¬ 
putation  of  favoring  the  common  enemy. 
The  Puritans  of  Radicalism  set  down 
this  vacillation  to  a  total  want  of  fixed 
principle,  if  not  to  baser  motives.  The 
first  volume  of  the  Westminster  Review 
(1824)  contains  a  characteristic  assault 
upon  the  “  see-saw”  system  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  by  the  two  Mills.  The  Edinburgh 
is  sternly  condemned  for  its  truckling  to 
the  aristocracy,  its  cowardice,  political 
immorality,  and  (of  all  things  !)  its  senti¬ 
mentalism.  In  after  years  J.  S.  Mill  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  pages  himself  ;  but  the 
opinion  of  his  fervid  youth  was  that  of 
the  whole  Bentham  school.*  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  the  Review,  even  when  it 
had  succeeded,  did  not  absorb  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  its  contributors  so  exclusively  as 
is  sometimes  suggested.  They  rapidly 
dispersed  to  enter  upon  different  careers. 
Even  before  the  first  number  ap|>eared, 
Jeffrey  complains  that  almost  all  his 
friends  are  about  to  emigrate  to  London  ; 
and  the  prediction  was  soon  verified. 
Sydney  Smith  left  to  begin  his  career  as 
a  clergyman  in  London  ;  Homer  and 
Brougham  almost  immediately  took  to 
the  English  Bar,  with  a  view  to  pushing 
into  public  life  ;  Allen  joined  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  ;  Charles  Bell  set  up  in  a  London 
practice  ;  two  other  promising  contribu¬ 
tors  took  offence,  and  deserted  the  Re¬ 
view  in  its  infancy  ;  and  Jeffrey  was  left 
almost  alone,  though  still  a  centre  of  at¬ 
traction  to  the  scattered  group.  He  him¬ 
self  only  undertook  the  editorship,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  might  renounce 
it  IS  soon  as  he  could  do  without  it ;  and 
al  vays  guarded  himself  most  carefully 
against  any  appearance  of  deserting  a  le- 


*  See  Mill’s  Autobiography,  p.  92,  for  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  these  articles. 
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gal  for  a  literary  c^eer.  Although  the 
Edinburgh  cinacle  was  not  dissolved,  its 
bonds  were  greatly  loosened  ;  the  chief 
contributors  were  in  no  sense  men  who 
looked  up>on  literature  as  a  principal  oc¬ 
cupation  ;  and  Jeffrey,  as  much  as 
Brougham  and  Horner,  would  have  re¬ 
sented,  as  a  mischievous  imputation,  the 
suggestion  that  his  chief  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  Review.  In  some  sense 
this  might  be  an  advantage.  An  article 
upon  politics  or  philosophy  is,  of  course, 
better  done  by  a  professed  statesman  and 
thinker  than  by  a  literary  hack  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  man  who  turns  aside 
from  politics  or  philosophy  to  do  mere 
hackwork,  does  it  worse  than  the  pro¬ 
fessed  man  of  letters.  Work,  taken  up 
at  odd  hours  to  satisfy  editorial  importu¬ 
nity  or  add  a  few  pounds  to  a  narrow  in¬ 
come,  is  apt  to  show  the  characteristic 
defects  of  all  amateur  performances.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  early  numbers  is 
amateurish  in  this  objectionable  sense. 
It  is  mere  hand-to-mouth  information, 
and  is  written,  so  to  speak,  with  the  left 
hand.  A  clever  man  has  turned  over 
the  last  new  book  of  travels  or  poetry, 
or  made  a  sudden  incursion  into  foreign 
literature  or  into  some  passage  of  history 
entirely  fresh  to  him,  and  has  given  his 
first  impressions  with  an  audacity  which 
almost  disarms  one  by  its  extraordinary 
nafveti.  The  standard  of  such  disquisi¬ 
tions  was  then  so  low  that  writing  which 
would  now  be  impossible  passed  muster 
without  an  objection.  When,  in  later 
years,  Macaulay  discussed  Hampden  or 
Chatham,  the  book  which  he  ostensibly 
reviewed  was  a  mere  pretext  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  rich  stores  of  a  mind  trained  by 
years  of  previous  historical  study.  Jef¬ 
frey  wrote  about  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  Me¬ 
moirs  and  Pepys’  Diary  as  though  the 
books  had  for  the  first  time  revealed  to 
him  the  existence  of  Puritans  or  of  court¬ 
iers  under  the  Restoration.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  an  article  upon  German  metaphy¬ 
sics  at  the  present  day  would  think  it 
necessary  to  show  that  if  he  had  not  the 
portentous  learning  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  embodied  in  his  Edinburgh  ar¬ 
ticles,  he  had  at  least  read  the  book  un¬ 
der  review,  and  knew  something  of  the 
language.  The  author  of  a  contemptu¬ 
ous  review  of  Kant,  in  an  early  number 
of  the  Edinburgh^  makes  it  even  ostenta¬ 
tiously  evident  that  he  has  never  read  a 


line  of  the  original,  and  that  his  whole 
knowledge  is  derived  from  what  (by  his 
own  account)  is  a  very  rambling  and  in¬ 
adequate  French  essay.  The  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  wrote  in  those  days  have  a 
jaunty  mode  of  pronouncing  upon  all  con¬ 
ceivable  topics  without  even  affecting  to 
have  studied  the  subject,  which  is  amus¬ 
ing  in  its  way,  and  which  fully  explains 
the  flimsy  nature  of  their  performance. 

The  authors,  in  fact,  regarded  these 
essays,  at  the  time,  as  purely  ephemeral. 
The  success  of  the  Review  suggested  re¬ 
publication  long  afterwards.  The  first 
collection  of  articles  was,  I  presume, 
Sydney  Smith’s,  in  1839  ;  Jeffrey’s  and 
Macaulay’s  followed  in  1843  ;  and  at 
that  time  even  Macaulay  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  that  the  republication  was 
forced  upon  him  by  the  Americans.  The 
plan  of  passing  even  the  most  serious 
books  through  the  pages  of  a  periodical 
has  become  so  common  that  such  modes¬ 
ty  would  now  imply  the  emptiest  affecta¬ 
tion.  The  collections  of  Jeffrey  and 
Sydney  Smith  will  give  a  sufficient  im¬ 
pression  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
Reinew.  The  only  contributors  of  equal 
reputation  were  Homer  and  Brougham. 
Homer,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  was  a 
typical  representative  of  those  solid,  in¬ 
domitable  Scotchmen  whom  one  knows 
not  whether  to  respect  for  their  energy  or 
to  dread  as  the  most  intolerable  of  bores. 
He  plodded  through  legal,  metaphysical, 
scientific,  and  literary  studies  like  an 
elephant  forcing  his  way  through  a  jun¬ 
gle  ;  and  labored  as  resolutely  and 
systematically  to  acquire  graces  of  style 
as  to  master  the  intricacies  of  the  “  dis¬ 
mal  science.”  At  an  early  age,  and 
with  no  advantages  of  position,  he  had 
gained  extraordinary  authority  in  Par¬ 
liament.  Sydney  Smith  .said  of  him 
that  he  had  the  Ten  Commandments 
written  on  his  face,  and  looked  so 
virtuous  that  he  might  commit  any 
crime  with  impunity.  His  death  proba¬ 
bly  deprived  us  of  a  most  exemplary 
statesman  and  first*rate  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  it  can  hardly  have  been 
a  great  loss  to  literature.*  His  con. 

*  Passages  from  Homer’s  journals,  given  in 
his  Memoirs,  are  quaint  illustrations  of  the 
frame  of  mind  generally  inculcated  in  manuals 
for  the  use  of  virtuous  young  men.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  he  resolves  one  day  to 
meditate  upon  various  topics,  distributed  under 
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tributions  gave  some  solid  economical 
speculation  to  the  Review^  but  were 
neither  numerous  nor  lively.  Brough¬ 
am’s  amazing  vitality  wasted  itself  in  a 
different  way.  His  multifarious  energy, 
from  early  boyhood  to  the  borders  of  old 
age,  would  be  almost  incredible,  if  we 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  contem¬ 
poraries  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  share  in 
the  opening  numbers  of  the  Review  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  points  upon  which  there  is 
an  odd  conflict-of  testimony.*  But  from 
a  very  early  period  he  was  the  most  vol¬ 
uminous  and,  at  times,  the  most  valuable 
of  contributors.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
once  wrote  a  whole  number,  including 
articles  upon  lithotomy  and  Chinese  mu¬ 
sic.  It  is  more  authentic  that  he  contri¬ 
buted  six  articles  to  one  number,  at  the 
very  crisis  of  his  political  career,  and  at 
the  same  period  he  boasts  of  having  writ¬ 
ten  a  fifth  of  the  whole  Review  to  that 
time.  He  would  sit  down  in  a  morning 
and  write  off  twenty  pages  at  a  single 
effort.  Jeffrey  compares  his  own  editori¬ 
al  authority  to  that  of  a  feudal  monarch 
over  some  independent  barons.  When 

nine  heads,  including  the  society  to  be  formed 
in  the  metropolis ;  the  characters  to  be 
studied  ;  the  scale  of  intimacies  ;  the  style  of 
conversation  ;  the  use  of  other  men's  minds  in 
self-education  ;  the  regulation  of  ambition,  of 
political  sentiments,  connections  and  conduct ; 
the  importance  of  “  steadily  systematising  all 
plans  and  aims  of  life,  and  so  providing  against 
contingencies  as  to  put  happiness  at  least  out 
of  the  reach  of  accident,”  and  the  cultivation 
of  moral  feelings  by  **  dignified  sentiments 
and  pleasing  associations”  derived  from  poets, 
moralists,  or  actual  life.  Sydney  Smith,  in  a 
very  lively  portrait,  says  that  Homer  was  the 
best,  kindest,  simplest,  and  most  incorruptible 
of  mankind  ;  but  intimates  sufficiently  that  his 
impenetrability  to  the  facetious  was  something 
almost  unexampled.  A  jest  upon  an  import¬ 
ant  subject  was,  it  seems,  the  only  affliction 
which  his  strength  of  principle  would  not  en¬ 
able  him  to  bear  with  patience. 

*  It  would  appear,  from  one  of  Jeffrey’s 
statements,  that  Brougham  selfishly  hung  back 
till  after  the  third  number  of  the  Revieva,  and 
its  "  assured  success”  (Homer’s  Memoirs,  i.  p. 
186,  and  Macvey  Napier’s  CorresporuUnee,  p. 
433) ;  from  ano^er,  that  Brougham,  though 
anxious  to  contribute,  was  excluded  by  Sydney 
Smith,  from  prudential  motives.  On  the  other 
hand.  Brougham  in  his  autobiography  claims 
(by  name)  seven  articles  in  the  first  number, 
five  in  the  second,  eight  in  the  third,  and  five 
in  the  fourth  ;  in  five  of  which  he  had  a  collab- 
oraxor.  His  hesitation,  he  sa3rs,  ended  before 
the  appearance  of  the  first  number,  and  was 
due  to  doubts  as  to  Jeffrey’s  being  allowed 
sufficient  power. 


Jeffrey  gave  up  the  Review^  this  “  ba¬ 
ron”  aspired  to  something  more  like 
domination  than  independence.  He 
made  the  unfortunate  editor’s  life  a  bur¬ 
den  to  him.  He  wrote  voluminous  let¬ 
ters,  objurgating,  entreating,  boasting  of 
past  services,  denouncing  rival  contribu¬ 
tors,  declaring  that  a  regard  for  the  views 
of  any  other  man  was  base  subservience 
to  a  renegade  Ministry,  or  foolish  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  hints  of  understrappers, 
threatening,  if  he  was  neglected,  to  set 
up  a  rival  review,  and  generally  hector¬ 
ing,  bullying,  and  declaiming  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  gives  one  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  editor,  who 
managed,  without  truckling,  to  avoid  a 
breach  with  his  tremendous  contributor. 
Brougham  indeed  was  not  quite  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  Review  was  as  useful  to 
him  as  he  could  be  to  the  Review,  and 
was  therefore  more  amenable  than  might 
have  been  expected,  in  the  last  resort. 
But  he  was  in  every  relation  one  of  those 
men  who  are  nearly  as  much  hated  and 
dreaded  by  their  colleagues  as  by  the  ad¬ 
versary — a  kind  of  irrepressible  rocket, 
only  too  easy  to  discharge,  but  whose 
course  defied  prediction. 

It  is,  however,  admitted  by  every  one 
that  the  literary  results  of  this  porten¬ 
tous  activity  were  essentially  ephemeral. 
His  writings  are  hopelessly  commonplace 
in  substance,  and  slipshod  in  style.  His 
garden  offers  a  bushel  of  potatoes  instead 
of  a  single  peach.  Much  of  Brougham’s 
work  was  up  to  the  level  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  manifesto  of  an  active 
politician.  It  was  a  fair  exp>osition  of 
the  arguments  common  at  the  time  ;  but 
it  has  nowhere  that  stamp  of  originality 
in  thought  or  brilliance  in  expression 
which  could  confer  upon  it  a  permanent 
vitality. 

Jeffrey  and  Sydney  Smith  deserve 
more  respectful  treatment.  Macaulay 
speaks  of  his  first  edition  with  respectful 
enthusiasm.  He  says  of  the  collected 
contributions  that  the  ”  variety  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  Jeffrey’s  mind”  seem  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  than  ever.  Scarcely  could 
any  three  men  have  produced  such  ‘  ‘  di¬ 
versified  excellence.”  “When  I  com¬ 
pare  him  with  Sydney  and  myself,  I  feel, 
with  humility  perfectly  sincere,  that  his 
range  is  immeasurably  wider  than  ours. 
And  this  is  only  as  a  writer.  But  he  is 
not  only  a  writer,  he  has  been  a  great 
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advocate,  and  he  is  a  great  judge.  Take 
him  all  in  all,  I  think  him  more  nearly 
an  immortal  genius  than  any  man  of 
our  time ;  certainly  far  more  nearly 
than  Brougham,  much  as  Brougham 
affects  the  character.”  Macaulay  hated 
Brougham,  and  was,  perhaps,  a  little  un¬ 
just  to  him.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of 
the  writings  upon  which  this  panegyric 
is  pronounced  ? 

Jeffrey’s  collected  articles  include 
about  eighty  out  of  two  hundred  re¬ 
views,  nearly  all  contributed  to  the  Edin- 
burgh  within  its  first  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  They  fill  four  volumes,  and  are 
distributed  under  the  seven  heads — 
general  literature,  history,  poetry,  meta¬ 
physics,  fiction,  politics,  and  miscella¬ 
neous.  Certainly  there  is  versatility 
enough  implied  in  such  a  list,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  has  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  for  displaying  whatever  may  be  in 
him.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  dismiss 
some  of  these  divisions.  Jeffrey  knew 
history  as  an  English  gentleman  of 
average  cultivation  knew  it  ;  that  is  to 
say,  not  enough  to  justify  him  in  writing 
about  it.  He  knew  as  much  of  meta¬ 
physics  as  a  clever  lad  was  likely  to  pick 
up  at  Edinburgh  during  the  reign  of  Du- 
gald  Stewart ;  his  essays  in  that  kind, 
though  they  show  some  aptitude  and 
abundant  confidence,  do  not  now  de¬ 
serve  serious  attention.  His  chief  specu¬ 
lative  performance  was  an  essay  upon 
beauty  contributed  to  the  Encyclopadia 
Britannica^  of  which  his  biographer  says 
quaintly  that  it  is  ”  as  sound  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  admits  of.”  It  is  crude  and  mea¬ 
gre  in  substance.  The  principal  conclu¬ 
sion  is  the  rather  unsatisfactory  one  for 
a  professional  critic  that  there  are  no 
particular  rules  about  beauty,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  one  taste  is  about  as  good 
as  another.  Nobody,  however,  could  be 
less  inclined  to  apply  this  over  liberal 
theory  to  questions  of  literary  taste. 
There,  he  evidently  holds,  there  is  most 
decidedly  a  right  and  wrong,  and  every¬ 
body  is  very  plainly  in  the  wrong  who 
differs  from  himself.  • 

Jeffrey’s  chief  fame — or,  should  we 
say,  notoriety  ? — was  gained,  and  his 
merit  should  be  tested  by  his  success, 
in  this  department.  The  greatest  tri¬ 
umph  that  a  literary  critic  can  win  is 
the  early  recognition  of  genuis  not  yet 
appreciated  by  his  contemporaries.  The 
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next  test  of  his  merit  is  his  capacity  for 
pronouncing  sound  judgment  upon  con¬ 
troversies  which  are  fully  before  the 
public  ;  and,  finally,  no  inconsiderable 
merit  must  be  allowed  to  any  critic 
who  has  a  vigorous  taste  of  his  own — not 
hopelessly  eccentric  or  silly — and  ex¬ 
presses  it  with  true  literary  force.  If 
not  a  judge,  he  may  in  that  case  be  a 
useful  advocate. 

What  can  we  say  for  Jeffrey  upon  this 
understanding  ?  Did  he  ever  encourage 
a  rising  genius  ?  The  sole  approach  to 
such  a  success  is  an  appreciative  notice 
of  Keats,  which  would  be  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  if  poor  Keats  had  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  assailed  by  the  opi>osition  jour¬ 
nal.  The  other  judgments  are  for  the 
most  part  pronounced  upwjn  men  already 
celebrated  ;  and  the  single  phrase  which 
has  survived  is  the  celebrated  “  This  will 
never  do,”  directed  against  Words¬ 
worth’s  Excursion.  Every  critic  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  blunder  ;  but  Jeffrey’s  blunder¬ 
ing  is  amazingly  systematic  and  compre¬ 
hensive.  In  the  last  of  his  poetical  cri¬ 
tiques  (October,  1829)  he  sums  up  his 
critical  experience.  He  doubts  whether 
Mrs.  Hemans,  whom  he  is  reviewing  at 
the  time,  will  be  immortal.  ”  The  tune¬ 
ful  quartos  of  Southey,”  he  says,  “  are 
already  little  better  than  lumber  ;  and 
the  rich  melodies  of  Keats  and  Shelley, 
and  the  fantastical  emphasis  of  Words¬ 
worth,  and  the  plebeian  pathos  of 
Crabby,  are  melting  fast  from  the  field 
of  vision.  The  novels  of  Scott  have 
put  out  his  poetry.  Even  the  splendid 
strains  of  Moore  are  fading  into  distance 
and  dimness,  except  where  they  have 
been  married  to  immortal  music  ;  and 
the  blazing  star  of  Byron  himself  is  re¬ 
ceding  from  its  place  of  pride.”  Who 
survive  this  general  decay  ?  Not  Cole¬ 
ridge,  who  is  not  even  mentioned  ;  nor 
is  Mrs.  Hemans  secure.  The  two  who 
show  least  marks  of  decay  are — of  all 
people  in  the  world — Rogers  and  Camp¬ 
bell  !  It  is  only  to  be  added  that  this 
summary  was  republished  in  1843,  by 
which  time  the  true  proportions  of  the 
great  reputations  of  the  |)eriod  were  be¬ 
coming  more  obvious  to  an  ordinary  ob¬ 
server.  It  seems  almost  incredible  now 
that  any  sane  critic  should  pick  out 
Rogers  and  Campbell  as  the  sole  endur¬ 
ing  relics  from  the  age  of  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Coleridge,  and  Byron. 
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Doubtless  a  critic  should  rather  draw 
the  moral  of  his  own  fallibility  than  of 
his  superiority  to  Jeffrey.  Criticism  is 
a  still  more  perishing  commodity  than 
poetry.  Jeffrey  was  a  man  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  quickness  of  feeling ; 
and  a  follower  in  his  steps  should  think 
twice  before  he  ventures  to  cast  the  first 
stone.  If  ail  critics  who  have  grossly 
blundered  are  therefore  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  utterly  incompetent,  we  should, 

I  fear,  have  to  condemn  nearly  every 
one  who  has  taken  up  the  profession. 
Not  only  Dennis  and  Rymer,  but  Dryden, 
Pope,  Addison,  Johnson,  Gray,  Words¬ 
worth,  Byron,  and  even  Coleridge,  down 
to  the  last  new  critic  in  the  latest  and 
most  fashionable  journals,  would  have 
to  be  censured.  Still  there  are  blun¬ 
ders  and  blunders  ;  and  some  of  Jeffrey’s 
sins  in  that  kind  are  such  as  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  forgive.  If  he  attacked 
great  men,  it  has  been  said  in  his  de¬ 
fence,  he  attacked  those  parts  of  their 
writings  which  were  really  objectionable. 
And,  of  course,  nobody  will  deny  that 
(for  example^  Wordsworth’s  wilful  and 
ostentatious  inversion  of  accepted  rules 
presented  a  very  tempting  mark  to  the 
critic.  But — to  say  nothing  of  Jeffrey’s 
failure  to  discharge  adequately  the  cor¬ 
relative  duty  of  generous  praise — it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  ridicule  seems  to 
strike  pretty  much  at  random.  He 
picks  out  Southey,  certainly  the  least 
eminent  of  the  so-called  school  of 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb,  as 
the  one  writer  of  the  set  whose  poetry 
deserves  serious  consideration  ;  and,  be¬ 
sides  attacking  W’ordsworth’s  faults,  his 
occasional  flatness  and  childishness,  se¬ 
lects  some  of  his  finest  poems  (t.g.  the 
Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality) 
as  flagrant  specimens  of  the  hopelessly 
absurd 

The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  may  not  be 
Wordsworth’s  best  work  ;  but  a  man  who 
begins  a  review  of  it  by  proclaiming  it 
to  be  ’’  the  very  worst  poem  ever  im¬ 
printed  in  a  quarto  volume,”  who  fol¬ 
lows  up  this  remark  by  unmixed  and  in- 
discriminating  abuse,  and  who  publishes 
the  review  twenty-eight  years  later  as 
expressing  his  mature  convictions,  is 
certainly  proclaiming  his  own  gross  in¬ 
competence.  Or,  again,  Jeffrey  writes 
about  Wilhelm  Meister  (in  18*4),  know¬ 
ing  its  high  reputation  in  Germany,  and 


finds  in  it  nothing  ,but  a  text  for  a  dis¬ 
sertation  upon  the  amazing  eccentricity 
of  national  taste  which  can  admire 
”  sheer  nonsense,”  and  at  length  pro¬ 
claims  himself  tired  of  extracting  ”  so 
much  trash.”  There  is  a  kind  of  in¬ 
decency,  a  wanton  disregard  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  consensus  of  opinion  in  such  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  contemporary  classic  (then 
just  translated  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  so 
brought  within  Jeffrey’s  sphere)  which 
one  would  hope  to  be  now  impossible. 
It  is  true  that  Jeffrey  relents  a  little  at 
the  end,  admits  that  Goethe  has  ”  great 
talent,”  and  would  like  to  withdraw 
some  of  his  censure.  W’hilst,  therefore, 
he  regards  it  as  an  instance  of  that  di¬ 
versity  of  national  taste  which  makes  a 
writer  idolized  in  one  country  who  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  another,  he  would 
hold  it  out  rather  as  an  object  of  won¬ 
der  than  contempt.  Though  the  greater 
part  ”  would  not  be  endured,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  could  not  have  been  written  in 
England,”  there  are  many  passages  of 
which  any  country  might  naturally  be 
proud.  Truly  this  is  an  illustration  of 
Jeffrey’s  fundamental  principle  that  taste 
has  no  laws,  and  is  a  matter  of  acci¬ 
dental  caprice. 

It  may  be  said  that  better  critics  have 
erred  with  equal  recklessness.  De 
Quincey,  who  could  be  an  admirable 
critic  where  his  indolent  prejudices  were 
not  concerned,  is  even  more  dead  to  the 
merits  of  Goethe.  Byron’s  critical  re¬ 
marks  are  generally  worth  reading,  in 
spite  of  his  wilful  eccentricity  ;  and  he 
spoke  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey  still 
more  .brutally  than  Jeffrey,  and  admired 
Rogers  as  unreasonably.  In  such  cases 
we  may  admit  the  principle  already  sug¬ 
gested,  that  even  the  most  reckless  criti¬ 
cism  has  a  kind  of  value  when  it  implies 
a  genuine  (even  though  a  mistaken)  taste. 
So  long  as  a  man  says  sincerely  what  he 
thinks,  he  tells  us  something  worth 
knowing. 

Unluckily  this  is  just  where  Jeffrey 
is  apt  to  fail ;  though  he  affects  to  be 
a  dictator,  he  is  really  a  follower  of  the 
fashion.  He  could  put  up  with  Rogers’ 
flattest  “correctness,”  Moore’s  most 
intolerable  tinsel,  and  even  Southey’s 
most  ponderous  epic  poetry,  because 
admiration  was  respectable.  He  could 
endorse,  though  rather  coldly,  the  gen¬ 
eral  verdict  in  Scott’s  favor,  only  guard- 
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ing  his  dignity  by  some  not  too  judicious 
criticism  ;  preferring,  for  example,  the 
sham  romantic  buiness  of  the  Lay  to  the 
incomparable  vigor  of  the  rough  moss¬ 
troopers 

Who  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth. 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both — 

terribly  undignified  lines,  as  Jeffrey 
thinks.  So  far,  though  his  judicial 
swagger  strikes  us  now  as  rather  ab¬ 
surd,  and  we  feel  that  he  is  passing  sen¬ 
tence  on  bigger  men  than  himself,  he 
does  fairly  enough.  But,  unluckily,  the 
Edinburgh  wanted  a  butt.  All  lively 
critical  journals,  it  would  seem,  resemble 
the  old-fashioned  squires  who  kept  a 
badger  ready  to  be  baited  whenever  a 
little  amusement  was  desirable.  The 
rising  school  of  Lake  poets,  with  their 
austere  professions  and  real  weaknesses, 
was  just  the  game  to  show  a  little  sp)ort ; 
and,  accordingly,  poor  Jeffrey  blundered 
into  grievous  misapprehensions,  and  has 
survived  chiefly  by  his  worst  errors. 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  he  accepted 
whatever  seemed  to  a  hasty  observer 
to  be  the'safest  opinion,  that  which  was 
current  in  the  most  orthodox  critical  cir¬ 
cles,  and  expressed  it  with  rather  more 
point  than  his  neighbors.  But  his  criti¬ 
cism  implies  no  serious  thought  or  any 
deepier  sentiment  than  pleasure  at  hav¬ 
ing  found  a  good'  laughing-stock.  The 
most  unmistakable  bit  of  genuine  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  own  feelings  in  Jeffrey’s 
writings  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  his 
letters  to  Dickens.  “  Oh  !  my  dear, 
dear  Dickens  !”  he  exclaims,  "  what  a 
No.  5”  (of  Dombey  and  San)  “  you  have 
now  given  us.  I  have  so  cried  and  sob¬ 
bed  over  it  last  night  and  again  this 
morning,  and  felt  my  heart  purified  by 
those  tears,  and  blessed  and  loved  you 
for  making  me  shed  them  ;  and  I  never 
can  bless  and  love  you  enough.  Since 
that  divine  Nelly  was  found  dead  on  her 
humble  couch,  beneath  the  snow  and 
ivy,  there  has  been  nothing  like  the  ac¬ 
tual  dying  of  that  sweet  Paul  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  sunshine  of  that  lofty  room.”  The 
emotion  is  a  little  senile,  and  most  of 
us  think  it  misplaced  ;  but  at  least  it  is 
genuine.  The  earlier  thunders  of  the 
Edinburgh  Rei'iew  have  lost  their  ter¬ 
rors,  because  they  are  in  fact  mere 
echoes  of  commonplace  opinion.  They 
are  often  clever  enough  and  have  all  the 
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air  of  judicial  authority,  but  we  feel  that 
they  are  empty  shams,  concealing  no 
solid  core  of  strong  personal  feeling  even 
of  the  perverse  variety.  The  critic  has 
been  asking  himself,  not  ”  What  do  I 
feel  ?”  but  ”  What  is  the  correct  remark 
to  make  ?” 

Jeffrey’s  political  writing  suggests,  I 
think,  in  some  respects  a  higher  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  merits.  He  has  not,  it 
is  true,  very  strong  convictions,  but 
his  sentiments  are  liberal  in  the  ^tter 
sense  of  the  word,  and  he  has  a  more 
philosophical  tone  than  is  usual  with 
English  publicists.  He  appreciates  the 
truths,  now  become  commonplace,  that 
the  political  constitution  of  the  country 
should  be  developed  so  as  to  give  free 
play  for  the  underlying  social  forces 
without  breaking  abruptly  with  ,the  old 
traditions.  He  combats  with  dignity 
the  narrow  prejudices  which  led  to  a 
policy  of  rigid  repression,  and  which, 
in  his  opinion,  could  only  lead  to  revo¬ 
lution.  But  the  effect  of  his  princi¬ 
ples  is  not  a  little  marred  by  a  certain 
timidity  both  of  character  and  intel¬ 
lect.  Hopefulness  should  be  the  mark 
of  an  ardent  reformer,  and  Jeffrey  seems 
to  be  always  decided  by  his  fears.  His 
favorite  topic  is  the  advwtage  of  a 
strong  middle  party,  for  he  is  terribly 
afraid  of  a  collision  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  he  can  only  look  forwards  to 
despotism  if  the  Tories  triumph,  and  a 
sweeping  revolution  if  they  are  beaten. 
Meanwhile,  for  many  years  he  thinks  it 
most  probable  that  both  parties  will  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  common  enemy. 
Never  was  ,there  such  a  determined 
croaker.  In  1808  he  suspects  that  Bona¬ 
parte  will  be  in  Dublin  fn  about  fifteen 
months,  when  he,  if  he  survives,  will 
try  to  go  to  America.  In  1811  he  ex¬ 
pects  Bonaparte  to  be  in  Ireland  in  eigh¬ 
teen  months,  and  asks  how  England  can 
then  be  kept,  and  whether  it  would  be 
worth  keeping?  France  is  certain  to 
conquer  the  continent,  and  our  inter¬ 
ference  will  only  “  exasperate  and  accel¬ 
erate.”  Bonaparte’s  invasion  of  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1813  made  him  still  more  gloomy. 
He  rejoiced  at  the  French  defeat  as  one 
delivered  from  a  great  terror,  but  the 
return  of  the  Emperor  dejects  him  again. 
All  he  can  say  of  the  war  (just  before 
Waterloo)  is  that  he  is  “  mortally  afraid 
of  it,”  and  that  he  hates  Bonaparte 
43 
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"  because  he  makes  me  more  afraid  than 
anybody  else.”  In  1819  he  anticipates 
”  tragical  scenes”  and  a  sanguinary 
revolution  ;  in  1821  he  thinks  as  ill  as 
ever  “  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
country,”  though  with  less  alarm  of 
speedy  mischief  ;  and  in  1822  he  looks 
forward  to  revolutionary  wars  all  over 
the  continent,  from  which  we  may  pos¬ 
sibly  escape  by  reason  of  our  “  misera¬ 
ble  poverty  ;”  whilst  it  is  probable  that 
our  old  tyrannies  and  corruptions  will 
last  for  some  4000  or  5000  years  longer. 

A  stalwart  politician.  Whig  or  Tory, 
is  rarely  developed  out  of  a  Mr.  Much- 
Afraid  or  a  Mr.  Despondency  ;  they  are 
too  closely  related  to  Mr.  Facing-Both- 
Ways.  Jeffrey  thinks  it  generally  a  duty 
to  conceal  his  fears  and  affect  a  confi¬ 
dence  which  he  does  not  feel ;  but  per¬ 
haps  the  best  piece  of  writing  in  his  essays 
is  that  in  which  he  for  once  gives  full  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  pessimist  sentiment.  It 
occurs  in  a  review  of  a  book  in  which 
Madame  de  Stael  maintains  the  doctrine 
of  human  perfectibility.  Jeffrey  explains 
his  more  despondent  view  in  a  really 
eloquent  passage.  He  thinks  that  the 
increase  of  educated  intelligence  will  not 
diminish  the  p>ermanent  causes  of  human 
misery.  War  will  be  as  common  as  ever, 
wealth  will  be  used  with  at  least  equal 
selfishness,  luxury  and  dissipation  will 
increase,  enthusiasm  diminish,  intellec¬ 
tual  originality  will  become  rarer,  the 
division  of  labor  will  make  men’s  lives 
pettier  and  more  mechanical,  and  pau¬ 
perism  grow  with  the  development  of 
manufactures.  When  republishing  his 
essays  Jeffrey  expresses  his  continued 
adherence  to  these  views,  'and  they  are 
more  interesting  than  most  of  his  work, 
because  they  have  at  least  the  merits  of 
originality  and  sincerity.  Still,  one  can¬ 
not  help  observing  that  if  the  Edinburgh 
Review  was  an  efficient  organ  of  prog¬ 
ress,  it  was  not  from  any  ardent  faith 
in  progress  entertained  by  its  chief  con¬ 
ductor. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  Jeffrey  to 
Sydney  Smith.  The  highest  epithet  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Jeffrey  is  clever,  to  which  we 
may  prefix  some'modest  intensitive.  He 
is  a  brilliant,  versatile,  and  at  bottom 
liberal  and  kindly  man  of  the  world  ; 
but  he  never  gets  fairly  beyond  the  bor¬ 
der-line  which  irrevocably  separates 
lively  talent  from  original  power.  There 


are  dozens  of  writers  who  could  turn 
out  work  on  the  same  pattern  and  about 
equally  good.  Smith,  on  the  other 
hand,  stamps  all  his  work  with  his  pe¬ 
culiar  characteristics.  It  is  original  and 
unmistakable  ;  and  in  a  certain  depart¬ 
ment — not,  of  course,  a  very  high  one — 
he  has  almost  unique  merits.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Plymley  Letters  can  be 
surpassed  by  anything  in  the  language 
as  specimens  of  the  terse,  effective  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  great  subject  in  language  suit¬ 
able  for  popular  readers.  Of  course  they 
have  [no  pretence  to  the  keen  polish  of 
Junius,  or  the  weight  of  thought  of 
Burke,  or  the  rhetorical  splendors  of 
Milton ;  but  their  humor,  freshness, 
and  spirit  are  inimitable.  The  Drapier 
Letters^  to  which  they  have  often  been 
compared,  were  more  effctive  at  the  mo¬ 
ment;  but  no  fair  critic  can  deny,  I  think, 
that  Sydney  Smith’s  performance  is  now 
incomparably  more  interesting  than 
Swift’s. 

The  comparison  between  the  dean  and 
the  canon  is  an  obvious  one,  and  has 
often  been  made.  There  is  a  likeness 
in  the  external  history  of  the  two  clergy¬ 
men  who  both  sought  for  preferment 
through  politics,  and  were  both,  even 
by  friends,  felt  to  have  sinned  against 
profession^  proprieties,  and  were  put 
off  with  scanty  rewards  in  consequence. 
Both,  too,  were  masters  of  a  vigorous 
style,  and  orginal  humorists.  But  the 
likeness  does  not  go  very  deep.  Swift 
had  the  most  powerful  intellect  and  the 
strongest  passion  as  undeniably  as  Smith 
had  the  sweetest  nature.  The  admirable 
good  humor  with  which  Smith  accepted 
his  position  and  devoted  himself  to  hon¬ 
est  work  in  an  obscure  country  parish  is 
the  strongest  contrast  with  Swift’s  mis¬ 
anthropical  seclusion  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  less  like  than  Smith’s  admirable  do¬ 
mestic  history  and  the  mysterious  love 
affairs  with  Stella  and  Vanessa.  Smith’s 
character  reminds  us  more  closely  of 
Fuller,  whose  peculiar  humor  is  much 
of  the  same  stamp  ;  and  who,  falling 
upon  hard  times,  and  therefore  tinged  by 
a  more  melancholy  sentiment,  yet  showed 
the  same  unconquerable  cheerfulness  and 
intellectual  vivacity. 

Most  of  Sydney  Smith’s  Edinburgh 
articles  are  of  a  very  slight  texture, 
though  the  reader  is  rewarded  by  an  oc¬ 
casional  turn  ot  characteristic  quaint- 
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ness.  The  criticism  is  of  the  most  sim¬ 
ple-minded  kind  ;  but  here  and  there 
crops  up  a  comment  which  is  irresistibly 
comic.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  quaint 
passage  from  a  review  of  Waterton’s 
Wanderings : — 

How  astonishing  are  the  freaks  and  fancies 
of  nature  !  To  what  purpose,  we  say,  is  a 
bird  placed  in  the  woods  of  Cayenne,  with  a 
bill  a  yard  long,  making  a  noise  like  a  puppy- 
dog,  and  laying  eggs  in  hollow  trees?  To  be 
sure  the  toucan  might  retort.  To  what  purpose 
were  gentlemen  in  Bond  Street  created  ?  To 
what  purpose  were  certain  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  created,  pestering  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  with  their  ignorance  and  folly,  and  im¬ 
peding  the  business  of  the  country  ?  There  is 
no  end  of  such  questions.  So  we  will  not  enter 
into  the  meuphysics  of  the  toucan. 

Smith’s  humor  is  most  aptly  used  to 
give  point  to  the  vigorous  logic  of  a 
thoroughly  healthy  nature,  contemptu¬ 
ous  of  all  nonsense,  full  of  shrewd  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  righteously  indignant  in 
the  presence  of  all  injustice  and  outworn 
abuse.  It' would  be  difficult  to  find  any¬ 
where  a  more  brilliant  assault  upon  the 
prejudices  which  defend  established 
grievances  than  the  inimitable  “  Noo¬ 
dle’s  Oration,”  into  which  Smith  has 
compressed  the  pith  of  Bentham’s  Book 
of  Fallactes.  There  is  a  certain  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  logic  of  Smith  and 
Macaulay,  both  of  whom,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  are  rather  given  to  proving  com¬ 
monplaces  and  inclined  to  remain  on 
the  surface  of  things.  Smith,  like  Ma¬ 
caulay,  fully  understands  the  advantage 
of  putting  the  concrete  for  the  abstract, 
and  hammering  obvious  truths  into 
men’s  heads  by  dint  of  homely  explana¬ 
tion.  Smith’s  memory  does  not  sup¬ 
ply  so  vast  a  store  of  parallels  as  that 
upon  which  Macaulay  could  draw  so 
freely  ;  but  his  humorous  illustrations 
are  more  amusing  and  effective.  There 
could  not  be  a  happier  way  of  putting 
the  argument  for  what  may  be  called  the 
lottery  system  of  endowments  than  the 
picture  of  the  respectable  baker  driving 
past  Northumberland  House  to  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard  and  speculating  on 
the  chance  of  elevating  his  “little 
muffin-faced  son”  to  a  place  among  the 
Percies  or  the  highest  seat  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  Macaulay  would  have  enforced 
his  reasoning  by  a  catalogue  of  success¬ 
ful  ecclesiastics.  The  folly  of  alienating 
Catholic  sympathies,  during  our  great 


struggle,  by  maintaining  the  old  disabil* 
ities,  IS  brought  out  with  equal  skill  by 
the  apologue  in  the  Plymiey  Letters  of 
the  orthodox  captain  of  a  frigate  in  a 
dangerous  action,  securing  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty  of  his  crew,  who  happened  to  be  Pa¬ 
pists,  under  a  Protestant  guard,  remind¬ 
ing  his  sailors  in  a  bitter  harangue  that 
they  are  of  different  religions  ;  exhorting 
the  Episcopal  gunner  to  distrust  the 
Presbyterian  quartermaster ;  rushing 
through  blood  and  brains  to  examine  his 
men  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and 
forbidding  any  one  to  sponge  or  ram 
who  has  not  taken  the  sacrament  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  quite  another  question 
whether  Smith  really  penetrates  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question  ;  but  the  only 
fault  to  be  found  with  his  statement  of 
the  case,  as  he  saw  it,  is  that  it  makes  it 
rather  too  clear.  The  arguments  are 
never  all  on  one  side  in  any  political  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  writer  who  sees  absolute¬ 
ly  no  difficulty  suggests  to  a  wary  reader 
that  he  is  ignoring  something  relevant. 
Still,  this  is  hardly  an  objection  to  a  pop¬ 
ular  advocate,  and  it  is  fair  to  add  that 
Smith’s  logic  is  not  more  admirable  than 
the  hearty  generosity  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  Catholic.  The  ap¬ 
peal  to  cowardice  is  lost  in  the  appeal 
to  true  philanthropic  sentiment. 

With  all  his  merits,  there  is  a  less 
favorable  side  to  Smith’s  advocacy. 
Wben  he  was  condemned  as  being  too 
worldly  and  facetious  for  a  priest,  it  was 
easy  to  retort  that  humor  is  not  of  ne¬ 
cessity  irreligious.  It  might  be  added 
that  in  his  writings  it  is  strictly  subservi¬ 
ent  to  solid  argument.  In  a  London 
party  he  might  throw  the  reins  upon  the 
neck  of  his  fancy  and  go  on  playing  with 
a  ludicrous  image  till  his  audience  felt 
the  agony  of  laughter  to  be  really  pain¬ 
ful.  In  his  writings,  he  aims  almost  as 
straight  at  his  mark  as  Swift,  and  is 
never  diverted  by  the  spirit  of  pure  fun. 
The  humor  always  illuminates  well- 
strung  logic.  But  the  scandal  was  not 
quite  groundless.  When  he  directs  his 
powers  against  sheer  obstruction  and  an¬ 
tiquated  prejudice — against  abuses  in 
prisons  or  the  game-laws  or  education — 
we  can  have  no  fault  to  hnd  ;  nor  is  it 
fair  to  condemn  a  reviewer  because  in 
all  these  questions  he  is  a  follower  rather 
than  a  leader.  It  is  enough  if  he  knows 
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a  good  cause  when  he  sees  it,  and  does 
his  best  to  back  up  reformers  in  the 
press,  though  hardly  a  working  reformer, 
and  certainly  not  an  originator  of  re¬ 
form.  But  it  is  less  easy  to  excuse  his 
want  of  sympathy  for  the  reformers  them¬ 
selves. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  Sydney 
Smith  dreads  and  dislikes,  it  is  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Nobody  would  deny,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  that  the  zeal  which  supplied 
the  true  leverage  for  some  of  the  greatest 
social  reforms  of  the  time  was  to  be 
found  chiefly  amongst  the  so-called 
Evangelicals  and  Methodists.  For 
them,  Smith  has  nothing  but  the  hearti¬ 
est  aversion.  He  is  always  having  a 
quiet  jest  at  the  religious  sentiments  of 
Perceval  or  Wilberforce,  and  his  most 
prominent  articles  in  the  Review  were  a 
series  of  inexcusably  bitter  attacks  upon 
the  Methodists.  He  is  thoroughly 
alarmed  and  disgusted  by  their  progress. 
He  thinks  them  likely  to  succeed,  and 
says  that,  if  they  succeed,  “  happiness 
will  be  destroyed,  reason  degraded,  and 
sound  religion  banished  from  the 
world  and  that  a  reign  of  fanaticism 
will  be  succeeded  by  “  a  long  period  of 
the  grossest !  immorality,  atheism,  and 
debauchery."  He Js  not  sure  that  any 
remedy  or  considerable  palliative  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  he  suggests,  as  hopeful,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  ridicule,  and  applies  it  him¬ 
self  most  unsparingly.  When  the  Metho¬ 
dists  try  to  convert  the  Hindoos,  he 
attacks  them  furiously  for  endangering 
the  empire.  They  naturally  reply  that  a 
Christian  is  bound  to  propagate  his  belief. 
Tha  answer,  says  Smith  is  short :  "  It  is 
not  Christianity  which  is  introduced 
(into  India),  but  the  debased  nonsense 
and  mummery  of  the  Methodists,  which 
has  little  more  to  do  with  the  Christian 
religion  than  it  has  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  China."  The  missionaries,  he 
says,  are  so  foolish,  "  that  the  natives 
almost  instinctively  duck  and  pelt 
them,"  as  one  cannot  help  remember¬ 
ing,  other  missionaries  have  been  ducked 
and  pelted.  He  pronounces  the  enter¬ 
prise  to  be  hopeless  and  cruel,  and 
clenches  his  argument  by  a  statement 
which  sounds  strangely  enough  in  the 
mouth  of  a  sincere  Christian  ; — 

Let  ns  ask  (he  says)  if  the  Bible  is  universally 
diffused  in  Hindostan,  what  must  be  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  the  natives  to  find  that  we  are  for¬ 


bidden  to  rob,  murder,  and  steal — we  who,  in 
fifty  years,  have  extended  our  empire  from  a 
few  acres  about  Madras  over  the  whoie  penin¬ 
sula  and  sixty  millions  of  people,  and  exempli¬ 
fied  in  our  public  conduct  every  crime  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable?  What  matchless 
impudence  to  follow  up  such  practice  with  such 
precepu  !  If  we  have  common  prudence,  let 
us  keep  the  gospel  at  home,  and  tell  them  that 
Machiavel  is  our  prophet  and  the  god  of  the 
Manictueans  our  g^. 

We  are  to  make  our  practice  consistent 
bjr  giving  up  our  virtues  instead  of  our 
vices.  Of  course.  Smith  ends  his  article 
by  a  phrase  about  "  the  slow,  solid,  and 
temperate  introduction  of  Christianity  ;" 
but  the  Methodists  might  well  feel  that 
the  "  matchless  impudence"  was  not  all 
on  their  side,  and  that  this  Christian 
priest,  had  he  lived  some  centuries  ear¬ 
lier,  would  have  sympathised  a  good 
deal  more  with  Gallio  than  with  St.  Paul. 

It  is  a  question  which  I  need  not  here 
discuss  how  far  Smith  could  be  justified 
in  his  ridicule  of  men  who,  with  all 
their  undeniable  absurdity,  were  at  least 
zealous  believers  in  the  creed  which  he 
— as  is  quite  manifest — held  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity.  But  one  remark  is  obvious  ;  the 
Edinburgh  reviewers  justify,  to  a  certain 
point,  the  claim  put  forward  by  Sydney 
Smith  ;  they  condemned  many  crying 
abuses,  and  condemned  them  heartily. 
They  condemned  them,  as  thoroughly 
sensible  men  of  the  world,  animated  part¬ 
ly  by  a  really  generous  sentiment,  partly 
by  a  tacit  scepticism  as  to  the  value  of 
the  protected  interests,  and  above  all  by 
the  strong  conviction  that  it  was  quite 
essential  for  the  middle  party,  that  is,  for 
the  bulk  of  the  respectable  well-bred 
classes  to  throw  overboard  gross  abuses 
which  afforded  so  many  points  of  attack 
to  thorough-going  radicals.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  quite  indifferent  or 
openly  hostile  to  most  of  the  new  forces 
which  stirred  men's  minds.  They  pat¬ 
ronised  political  economy  because  Mal- 
thus  began  by  opposing  the  revolution¬ 
ary  dreams  of  Godwin  and  his  like. 
But  every  one  of  the  great  impulses  of 
the  time  was  treated  by  them  m  an  an¬ 
tagonistic  spirit.  They  savagely  ridiculed 
Coleridge,  the  great  seminal  mind  of 
one  philosophic^  school ;  they  fiercely 
attacked  Bentham  and  James  Mill,  the 
great  leaders  of  the  antagonist  school ; 
they  were  equally  opposed  to  the  Evan¬ 
gelicals  who  revered  Wilberforce,  and. 
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in  later  times,  to  the  religious  party,  of  raised  the  tone  of  periodical  literature  at 
which  Dr.  Newman  was  the  great  oma-  the  time,  by  opening  an  arena  for  per- 
ment ;  in  poetry  they  clung  as  long  as  fectly  independent  discussion.  Its  great 
they  could,  to  the  ^e  old  principles  merit,  at  starting,  was  that  it  was  no 
represented  by  Crabbe  and  Rogers  ;  thev  mere  publisher’s  organ,  like  its  rivals, 
covered  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  with  and  that  it  paid  contributors  well  enough 
almost  unmixed  ridicule,  ignored  Shel-  to  attract  the  most  rising  talent  of  the 
ley,  and  were  only  tender  to  Byron  and  day.  As  the  Review  progressed,  its  ca- 
Scott,  because  Scott  and  B^ron  were  pacities  became  more  generally  under¬ 
fashionable  idols.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  stood,  and  its  writers,  as  they  rose  to 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  eighteenth  eminence  and  attracted  new  dlies,  put 
century  ended  with  the  year  1800.  It  more  genuine  work  into  articles  certain 
lasted  in  the  upper  currents  of  opinion  to  obtain  a  wide  circulation  and  to  come 
till  at  least  1832.  Sydney  Smith’s  theol-  with  great  authority.  This  implies  a  long 
ogy  is  that  of  Paley  and  the  common-  step  towards  the  development  of  the 
sense  divines  of  the  previous  period,  present  system  whose  merits  and  defects 
Jeffrey’s  politics  were  but  slightly  in  would  deserve  a  full  discussion — the 
advance  of  the  true  old  Whigs,  who  still  system,  according  to  which  much  of  the 
worshipped  according  to  the  tradition  most  solid  and  original  work  of  the  time 
of  their  fathers  in  Holland  House.  The  first  appears  in  periodicals.  The  tone 
ideal  of  the  party  was  to  bring  the  prac-  of  periodicals  has  been  enormously 
tice  of  the  country  up  to  the  theory  rais^,  but  the  effect  upon  general  litera- 
whose  main  ’outlines  had  been  accepted  ture  may  be  more  questionable.  But 
in  the  Revolution  of  1688  ;  and  they  the  Edinburgh  was  not  in  its  early  years 
studiously  shut  their  eyes  to  any  newer  a  journal  with  a  mission,  or  the  organ 
intellectual  and  social  movements.  of  an  enthusiastic  sect.  Rather  it  was 

I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  simple  the  instrument  used  by  a  number  of  very 
condemnation  ;  for  we  have  daily  more  clever  young  men  to  put  forward  the 
reason  to  acknowledge  the  immense  ideas  current  in  the  more  liberal  section 
value  of  calm,  clear,  common  sense,  of  the  upper  classes,  with  much  occa- 
which  sees  the  absurd  side  of  even  the  sional  vigor  and  a  large  infusion  of 
best  impulses.  But  it  is  necessary  to  common  sense,  but  also  with  abundant 
bear  the  fact  in  mind  when  estimating  flippancy  and  superficiality,  and,  in  a  lite- 
such  claims  as  those  put  forward  by  rary  sense,  without  that  solidity  of  work- 
Sydney  Smith.  The  truth  seems  to  be  manship  which  is  essential  for  enduring 
that  the  Edinburgh  Review  enormously  vitality. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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BY  JAMES  HENDERSON. 

There  is  probably  no  question  in  has  taken  place  during  this  p>eriod  of  de- 
which  greater  interest  is  felt  at  the  pression  has  greatly  added  to  the  alarm 
present  time  in  the  several  centres  of  felt,  and  few  people  stay  to  inquire 
manufacturing  industry  than  that  of  for-  whether  this  import  trade  is  likely  to 
eign  competition.  The  long-continued  prove  healthy  and  profitable,  and  there- 
and  severe  depression  under  which  every  fore  permanent,  or  whether  it  is  but  the 
leading  branch  of  manufacture  has  result  of  a  still  more  serious  commercial 
suffered  has  caused  the  boldest  and  most  depression  than  we  ourselves  have  expe- 
confident  to  hesitate,  and  it  has  afforded  rienced,  and  which  prevails  in  the  for- 
much  encouragement  to  those  who  take  eign  countries  from  which  these  manu- 
a  pessimist  view  of  our  position,  and  factored  goods  come, 
who  look  upon  the  manufacturing  su-  The  United  States  of  America,  for  ex- 
premacy  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  al-  ample,  are  very  frequently  pointed  to  as 
ready  numbered  among  the  things  that  the  quarter  from  which  the  most  serious 
were.  The  partial  increase  of  our  im-  and  dangerous'  rivalry  is  to  be  anticipat- 
portations  of  manufactured  goods  which  ed.  A  few  years  ago  our  markets  were 
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to  be  swamped  with  American  iron  and  Ironfounders  and  machine-makers  in  the 
steel,  and  one  or  two  shipments,  I  be-  province  of  Ontario  had  the  same  story 
ieve,  did  reach  Liverpool.  The  experi-  to  tell  with  respect  to  their  own  trade, 
ment,  however,  evidently  did  not  pay,  Their  markets  in  Canada  were  flooded 
and  of  late  we  have  heard  nothing  of  its  by  the  surplus  stocks  of  their  competitors 
repetition  being  attempted.  More  re-  in  the  United  States  at  prices  which 
cently  we  have  been  assured  that  the  were  far  below  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
American  cotton  manufacturers  are  far  tion.  In  fact  so  much  accustomed  are 
outstripping  their  Lancashire  compcti-  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
tors,  not  only  in  foreign  markets,  but  to  this  mode  of  doing  business,  that  it 
also  in  Manchester  itself.  But  it  would  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  common 
be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  because  a  practice  throughout  the  North  American 
few  shipments  of  American  calicoes  continent.  It  is  called  “  slaughtering,” 
may  have  sold  to  advantage  when  and  is  a  reckless  sacrifice  of  manufac- 
compared  with  those  from  this  coun-  tured  goods  at  whatever  price  they  will 
try,  therefore  we  must  acknowledge  bring,  so  that  the  pressing  want  for  im- 
ourselves  beaten.  Upon  a  question  of  mediate  cash  may  be  supplied.  The  ex- 
this  kind,  on  which  so  many  persons  tent  to  which  this  system  of  trading  is 
presumably  well  qualified  to  form  an  indulged  in  in  the  United  States  during 
opinion  differ  widely,  I  certainly  have  no  a  time  of  commercial  depression  almost 
desire  to  dogmatize  ;  but  it  has  occurred  surpasses  belief.  Its  results  may  be 
to  me  that  some  facts  which  came  under  traced  in  the  registers  of  the  bankruptcy 
my  notice  during  a  recent  visit  to  some  courts  of  that  country.  But  no  rational 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  North  business  man  fears  competition  of  this 
America  would  not  be  an  unacceptable  kind,  for  he  knows  perfectly  w’ell,  not 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this  im-  only  that  it  cannot  last,  but  that  the 
portant  and  most  interesting  subject.  more  freely  it  is  indulged  in,  the  more 
And  first  I  will  address  myself  to  the  surely  and  the  more  rapidly  will  it  come 
present  actual  position  of  affairs,  which  to  an  end. 

I  regard  as  temporary.  There  is  noth-  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  note 
ing  inconsistent  in  the  supposition  that  the  fact  in  passing,  that  many  of  the  Ca- 
the  American  manufacturer  may  find  it  nadian  manufacturers,  who  were  suffer- 
to  his  advantage  to  ship  goods  to  Eng-  ing  seriously  from  the  “  slaughtering” 
land  at  the  present  moment,  and  yet  be  process,  were  loudly  clamoring  for 
altogether  incapable  of  'competing  with  the  same  remedy  which  now  finds  favor 
us  permanently  in  an  open  nurket.  •  The  with  a  certain  section  of  our  manufac- 
calicoes  imported  into  Manchester  at  the  turers  and  merchants  at  home.  They 
present  time  may  be  sold  cheaper  than  cry  out  for  "reciprocity,”  and  would 
those  of  British  manufacture,  but  very  willingly  retaliate  upon  their  American 
probably  they  are  sold  at  a  lower  price  competitors  by  imposing  a  differential 
than  the  same  class  of  goods  in  New  duty  on  their  manufactures.  This  is 
York  or  Boston,  and  therefore  at  a  loss  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which 
to  the  manufacturer.  The  United  recent  Canadian  administrations  have 
States,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  have  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  difficulty  has 
suffered,  and  are  suffering  still,  from  a  been  much  increased  since  the  rupture 
commercial  depression  much  more  seri-  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  the 
ous  and  prolonged  than  we  have  yet  ex-  United  States  and  Canada, 
perienced  in  this  country,  and  nothing  To  return,  however,  to  the  consider- 
is  more  natural  than  that  their  manufac-  ation  of  the  permanent  nature  of  the 
turers  and  merchants  should  endeavor  competition  of  American  with  British 
to  realize  money  on  their  unsaleable  and  manufactures,  I  may  state  at  once  that, 
surplus  stocks.  Two  years  ago  I  so  far  as  roy  observation  went,  I  saw 
found  this  process  in  full  operation  in  nothing  in  the  United  States  which  ought 
Canada.  Merchants  in  Montreal  as-  to  cause  us  serious  alarm,  but  much,  on 
sured  me  that  United  States  calicoes  the  other  hand,  which  would  lead  to  the 
were  being  delivered  to  them  consider-  conclusion  that  the  day  is  yet  far  distant 
ably  below  the  prices  current  for  the  when  the  products  of  our  foundries  and 
same  goods  in  Boston  and  New  York,  our  forges,  of  our  spindles  and  our 
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looms,  will  be  superseded  in  the  open  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  their  corn- 
market  by  articles  of  the  same  class  pro-  petition  in  certain  markets  and  in  cer- 
duced  in  the  United  States  of  America,  tain  classes  of  goods  would  be  much 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  more  severely  felt  than  it  is  now.  The 
that  I  despise  American  competition.  I  fact  is,  that  so  long  as  the  United  States 
can  conceive  of  a  condition  of  things  adhere  to  a  strictly  protective  commer- 
both  there  and  here  which  would  cause  cial  policy  we  are  safe.  Our  manufac- 
it  to  assume  very  serious  proportions,  turers  may  confidently  rely  upon  it  that 
but  this  condition  I  cannot  regard  as  they  are  not  likely  to  be  superseded  in 
likely  to  be  realized  for  a  long  period  an  open  market  so  long  as  American  in- 
of  time.  For  the  present,  I  feel  satis-  dustry  is  shackled  by  protection  so  effec¬ 
ted  that  our  manufacturers  possess  tually  as  it  is  now.  Upon  this  point  I 
many  important  advantages,  and  they  may  possibly  have  something  more  to 
certainly  have  no  cause  for  panic,  say  by-and-by. 

They  have  no  need  to  sit  down  in  de-  In  the  meanwhile,  I  will  endeavor  to 
spair,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  hopeless  summarize  the  advantages  presently  pos- 
to  strive  against  American  competition,  sessed  respectively  by  American  and 
and  that  the  industrial  strength  of  the  British  manufacturers.  I  apprehend  I 
old  country  is  played  out.  will  be  able  to  do  this  more  satisfactori- 

North  America  possesses  such  un-  ly  if  I  select  one  or  two  special  branches 
bounded  natural  wealth  and  resources,  of  industry  as  subjects  of  comparison, 
that  it  would  indeed  be  rash  to  place  a  although  my  readers  will  readily  perceive 
limit  upon  her  capabilities  in  the  remote  that  some  of  the  conditions  will  apply 
future,  but  a  careful  consideration  of  her  to  all  manufactures.  I  propose  to  deal, 
present  position  discloses  so  many  diffi-  in  the  first  place,  with  the  textile  indus- 
culties  and  restrictions  upon  the  devel-  tries,  which  include  the  spinning  and 
opment  of  these  resources  as  to  point  to  weaving  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  silk, 
the  conclusion  that  generations  must  The  most  important  of  these  in  the 
elapse  ere  her  people  can  hope  to  realize  United  States  is  the  cotton  manufacture, 
the  full  advantage  of  them.  There  is  and  the  especial  advantages  which  a 
no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  spinner  or  manufacturer  there  is  suppos- 
evil  influence  of  unsound  restrictive  com-  ed  to  enjoy,  as  compared  with  his  British 
mercial  legislation  can  be  so  clearly  competitor,  are — 
traced  as  in  the  United  States  ;  and.  First.  More  convenient  access  to  the 
paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  at  first  raw  material. 

sight  appear  to  be,  the  result  of  my  ob-  Second.  Important  natural  advantages, 
servations  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  the  shape  of  water-power, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  went  to  Third.  A  better  educated  and  su- 
convince  me  that  the  more  absolute  the  perior  class  of  workpeople, 
system  of  protection  maintained,  and  the  After  careful  consideration,  and  after 
heavier  the  duties  levied  upon  the  im-  visiting  the  chief  centres  of  the  cotton 
ports  into  the  United  States,  the  more  industry  in  New  England,  I  have  come 
thoroughly  are  her  manufacturers  dis-  to  the  conclusion  that  these  three  condi- 
qualified  from  competing  successfully  tions  practically  exhaust  the  advantages 
with  those  of  Great  Britain.  which  American  manufacturers  them- 

It  is  the  case  that,  by  prohibitive  selves  claim  to  possess  when  compared 
duties  on  British  manufactures,  the  with  their  competitors  in  this  country, 
people  of  the  United  States  effectually  apart,  of  course,  from  the  protective 
exclude  us  from  their  own  markets ;  customs  duties  imposed  upon  British 
but,  practically,  the  custom-house  cor-  cotton  manufactures  imported  into  the 
don  which  the  Americans  have  establish-  United  States. 

ed  is  like  the  Chinese  Wall — it  debars  The  value  of  the  first  of  these  three 
the  introduction  of  foreign  manufac-  conditions  is  really  much  less  than  might 
tures,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  as  effec-  at  first  be  supposed.  In  discussing  this 
tive  in  preventing  the  exportation  of  point  with  Mr.  Nourse,  an  eminent  cot- 
iheir  own.  Were  the  people  of  the  ton  broker  in  Boston,  I  found  that  he 
United  States  to  throw  open  their  ports  was  inclined  to  put  a  valuation  of  one 
to-morrow,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  cent  per  pound  on  the  difference  between 
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the  American  and  the  British  spinner  in  turers  themselves  placed  comparatively 
respect  to  the  raw  material  ;  that  differ-  little  value  upon  their  water-power  ;  and, 
ence,  of  course,  being  to  the  advantage  regarded  as  an  element  in  the  cost  of 
of  the  former.  On  comparing  the  cost  production  in  the  two  countries,  it  may 
of  freight  between  the  cotton  plantation  practically  be  dismissed  from  considera- 
and  the  factory  in  Massachusetts  and  tion. 

Lancashire,  I  confess  I  failed  to  sub*  The  third  appears  to  me  to  be  much 
itantiate  Mr.  Nourse’s  calculation.  A  the  most  important  condition.  The 
spinner  in  Lancashire  has  assured  me  average  American  op>erative  is  undoubt- 
that  he  has  brought  cotton  from  New  edly  more  sober,  more  intelligent,  and 
Orleans  to  Liverpool  for  three-eighths  of  more  industrious  than  the  average  oper- 
a  p>enny  per  pound,  a  fraction  less  than  ative  of  this  country  ;  and  in  this  re- 
the  whole  difference  claimed  as  an  ad-  si>ect  all  American  manufacturers  have 
vantage.  My  belief  is,  however,  that  an  advantage  over  us.  They  have  their 
the  American  spinner  receives  his  raw  difficulties  with  the  labor  question,  as 
cotton  in  better  condition.  It  is  not  so  it  has  been  termed,  no  doubt ;  but  on 
tightly  pressed,  and  the  staple  is  less  in-  the  whole,  these  appear  to  be  of  a  less 
jured.  There  is  consequently  less  waste  serious  character  than  are  experienced  in 
in  the  processes  of  manufacture.  This  this  country.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
is  a  matter  which  Lancashire  spinners  what  has  occurred  in  the  United  States 
might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  con-  since  my  visit — the  great  railway  strike, 
sider.  A  small  addition  paid  in  freight  and  the  wild  and  riotous  outburst  of 
might  prove  a  judicious  investment,  if  it  passion  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  But 
secured  to  them  the  delivery  of  the  cot-  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
ton  in  a  condition  which  would  admit  of  greater  reason  to  anticipate  such  occa- 
more  profitable  manipulation.  sional  disturbances  in  the  United  States 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  than  in  Europe.  The  North  American 
possessed  by  the  American  spinner,  aris-  continent  has,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
ing  from  his  nearer  proximity  to  the  cot-  been  the  haven  of  refuge  for  all  the  tur- 
ton  plantation,  will  be  estimated  to  the  bulent  and  discontented  spirits  of  Eu- 
full  if  we  accept  it  as  amounting  to  five  rope.  The  advocates  of  the  wildest  p>o- 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  litical  and  social  theories  ever  concocted 
The  second  condition — the  natural  by  man  are  to  be  found  there,  vested 
advantage  in  the  shape  of  a  more  abun-  with  the  most  ample  license  for  the  pro- 
dant  supply  of  water-power — is  also  a  gain  pagation  of  their  opinions;  and  it  is 
which  has  to  submit  to  important  quali-  not  surprising  that  they  should  make 
fications.  The  water-power  in  most  of  some  converts  among  the  ignorant  see¬ 
the  old-established  manufacturing  towns  tions  of  the  p>opulation  in  the  more  re¬ 
in  New  England  is  now  the  property  of  cently  settled  States.  Limiting  my  re- 
distinct  companies  or  corporations,  and  marks  to  New  England,  which  is  really 
the  occupiers  of  the  factories  have  to  the  great  centre  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
pay  a  rent-charge  for  its  use  of  such  a  dustry  in  the  United  States,  I  am  bound 
high  amount  that  it  is  an  open  question  to  acknowledge  that  the  patience  with 
whether  steam-power  would  not  prove  which  the  operative  classes  have  submit- 
the  more  economical  of  the  two.  The  ted  to  the  privations  of  the  past  six  or 
majority  of  modern  factories  in  New  seven  years  is  worthy  both  of  admira- 
England  are  now  driven  by  steam.  The  tion  and  approval.  When  I  was  in  that 
uncertainty  which  nearly  always  attaches  portion  of  the  country  the  shrinking 
to  water-j>ower  is  a  serious  drawback.  process  was  in  full  operation.  And  a 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  United  most  painful  process  it  must  have  been 
States  a  case  in  point  came  under  my  to  an  industrious  manufacturing  corn- 
notice.  The  occupier  of  a  factory  which  munity.  Not  only  were  wages  being 
had  been  long  closed,  owing  to  the  un-  lowered  rapidly,  but  week  by  week  the 
profitable  ch^acter  of  the  trade,  was  owners  of  every  class  of  property  were 
compelled  to  decline  a  profitable  order,  compelled  to  look  helplessly  on  while 
because  the  stream  from  which  he  deriv-  the  value  of  every  article  they  possessed 
ed  his  motive  power  was  nearly  dried  was  diminishing,  and  while  they  saw  the 
up.  I  found  that  American  manufac-  savings,  perhaps  of  a  lifetime,  engulfed 
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by  the  revolution  in  prices  over  which 
they  had  not  the  slightest  control.  The 
combined  effect  of  the  monetary  and 
commercial  crisis  from  which  the  United 
States  is  just  emerging  upon  the  opera¬ 
tive  classes  can  hardly  be  understo^  or 
appreciated  here.  When  wages  came  to 
be  reduced,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
five  or  ten  per  cent.,  but  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases 
even  of  a  higher  ratio.  Yet  I  heard 
little  of  strikes  and  disputes  between 
workmen  and  their  employers  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturing  districts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  American  operative  possesses 
more'  individuality  and  more  indepen¬ 
dence  than  is  to  found  amongst  our¬ 
selves.  He  works  longer  hours,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  take  the  fullest  ad* 
vantage  he  can  of  the  aid  which  self¬ 
acting  machinery  gives  him.  His  style 
of  living  altogether  is  higher  ;  as  a  rule 
he  has  a  more  comfortable  factory  or 
workshop,  and  a  more  comfortable 
home  ;  he  is  better  fed,  and  he  is  better 
clothed  ;  but  in  order  to  maintain  all 
these  advantages  he  is  conscious  he  must 
exert  himself.  New  England  has  no 
place  for  idle,  loafing,  or  drunken  work¬ 
people.  **  I  would  quite  as  soon,”  said 
a  large  employer  of  labor  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  me,  "  have  a  thief  on  my  prem¬ 
ises  as  a  drunkard  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  was  characteristic  of  the  difference 
with  which  this  degrading  vice  is  regard¬ 
ed  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
New  Country  and  the  Old.  The  late 
strike  of  the  cotton  operatives  in  North¬ 
east  Lancashire  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  the  experiences  of  employers  in  the 
two  countries.  It  was  stated  as  one  of 
the  grievances  of  the  Lancashire  work¬ 
people,  that  in  Burnley  weavers  were  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  to,  or  to  "tent,”  six 
plain  calico  looms  instead  of  four.  Why, 
m  Fall  River  City,  I  found  it  not  an 
uncommon  thing  fora  weaver  to  “  tent” 
twelve  such  looms,  while  the  tenting  of 
six  or  eight  by  one  weaver  was  as  com¬ 
mon  a  practice  as  the  tenting  of  four  in 
this  country.  I  offer  no  opinion  upon 
the  economical  value  of  the  two  arrange¬ 
ments.  I  found  practical  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  who  doubted  if 
anything  was  gained  by  giving  weavers 
such  a  large  number  of  looms  ;  and  in 
one  of  the  best-managed  mills  I  visited 
— the  Pacific  Mills,  at  Lawrence  City — 


I  found  the  weavers  were  all  limited  to 
four  looms.  In  no  case,  however,  had 
they  any  assistance,  whereas  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  every  weaver  with  such  a  number 
of  looms  insists  upon  an  assistant — gen¬ 
erally  a  child  who  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  at  school.  The  economical  question, 
however,  is  not  at  issue  here  ;  it  is  the 
disposition  of  the  workpeople.  If  an 
employer  considers  it  would  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  for  him  that  the  weavers  should 
work  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  looms, 
rather  than  four,  why  should  the  latter 
decline  ?  They  cannot  pretend  to  say 
that  it  is  beyond  their  capacity,  for 
this  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  of  the 
Lancashire  operatives,  after  seven  years’ 
residence  among  them,  that  more  effi¬ 
cient  workpeople  are  not  to  be  found 
anywhere.  And  conclusive  evidence  of 
this  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  when  a 
Lancashire  operative  goes  to  Fall  River, 
he  is  as  desirous  of  taking  charge  of 
twelve  looms  as  his  neighbors.  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  are 
averse  to  employing  a  large  number  of 
Lancashire  workpeople ;  and  on  my 
asking  the  reason,  the  reply  was  that 
they  were  unsteady,  and  too  fond  of 
combination  and  agitation. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  possessed  by  the  British  cotton 
manufacturer  when  competing  with  the 
American.  Among  these  I  may  enumer¬ 
ate,  without  reference  to  their  individ¬ 
ual  importance — 

First.  The  lower  rates  of  interest 
upon  capital. 

Second.  The  lower  cost  of  buildings 
and  machinery  and  mill  furnishings. 

Third.  Lower  wages  when  trade  is  in 
a  normal  condition,  which  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  lower  cost  of  living  in 
this  country. 

Fourth.  A  sounder  system  of  finance 
and  of  taxation. 

Fifth.  Lower  rates  for  fuel  and  for 
light. 

Sixth.  More  convenient  and  ready 
access  to  the  markets  of  consumers. 

These  conditions,  it  will  be  perceived, 
apply  with  more  or  less  force  equally  to 
ail  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  ; 
but  there  is  a  seventh,  which  I  cannot 
help  regarding  as  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  those  engaged  in  textile 
manufactures,  and  particularly  to  the 
cotton  trade.  I  refer  to  the  climate  of 
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the  two  countries.  Different  opinions, 

I  know,  are  entertained  on  this  subject, 
but  it  does  app>ear  to  me  that  in  this 
respect  the  Lancashire  spinner  and  man¬ 
ufacturer  must  enjoy  an  important  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  atmosphere  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  particularly  drj' ;  the  atmosphere 
of  Lancashire  is  precisely  the  reverse, 
and  every  practical  man  knows  that  a 
moist  atmosphere  is  essential  to  good 
spinning  and  weaving.  When  resident 
in  Blackburn,  I  was  assured  both  by 
employers  and  workpeople  that  three 
weeks  of  a  dry  east  wind  would  bring 
the  out-turn  and  the  wages  down  ten  per 
cent.  Now,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  the 
atmosphere  in  the  cotton-manufactur¬ 
ing  districts  of  Massachusetts  was  drier 
than  the  atmosphere  of  Lancashire  dur¬ 
ing  the  driest  east  wind  that  ever  blew. 
That  the  American  manufacturers  are 
themselves  conscious  of  this  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  evidenced  by  the  measures  they, 
take  to  counteract  it.  They  never  build 
weaving  sheds  in  America,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  this,  and  they  thus  lose  the  im¬ 
portant  advantage  of  a  top  light.  The 
weaving  looms  are  almost  invariably 
placed  in  the  basement  story  of  the  mill, 
and  in  both  spinning  and  weaving  rooms 
large  quantities  of  steam  are  injected, 
so  as  to  supply  the  atmosphere  with 
moisture.  I  never  could  learn  that  the 
operatives  in  America  offered  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  practice,  but  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  it  has  been  the  subject  of  fre¬ 
quent  dispute,  and  occasionally  the 
hands  have  had  a  turn-out  over  it.  Of 
course,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  put  an 
estimate  upxsn  the  value  of  this  climatic 
advantage,  and  I  will  not  venture  to  do 
so.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  however, 
that  it  must  be  considerable. 

.  In  dealing  with  the  other  advantages 
of  the  British  manufacturer,  we  shall 
have  something  more  tangible  to  show, 
however.  And  first,  with  resp>ect  to 
the  rates  of  interest  up)on  capital,  it 
really  requires  nothing  more  than  the 
plain  statement  of  the  facts — that  the 
normal  charge  on  a  first-class  mortgage 
in  New  England  is  ten  p)er  cent.  ])er  an¬ 
num,  while  in  Lancashire  it  is  not  more 
than  five  or  six  ;  and  that  the  discounts 
charged  up>on  the  best  commercial  pap>er 
in  Boston  or  New  York  will  vary  from 
six  to  ten  p>er  cent,  in  ordinary  times — 
to  show  that  in  this  impiortant  respiect 


our  manufacturers  enjoy  a  great  advan¬ 
tage. 

And  next,  with  respiect  to  the  cost  of 
mills,  of  machinery,  and  of  mill  furnish¬ 
ings.  Here  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
system  of  protection  up>on  manufactur¬ 
ers’  interests  is  made  most  evident. 
On  a  moderate  computation,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mill-owner  pays  at  least  one-half 
more  for  everything  which  may  be  said 
to  constitute  his  working  plant,  his  build¬ 
ings,  his  machinery,  his  brushes,  and  all 
the  various  items  which  constitute  what 
are  known  as  mill  furnishings.  Even 
such  articles  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
United  States  in  abundance  have  attain¬ 
ed  a  price  before  they  reach  the  hands 
of  the  mill-owner  that  would  be  regarded 
as  most  extravagant  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  long  distances 
which  many  of  them  have  to  be  carried, 
and  of  the  restrictive  influence  of  protec¬ 
tive  duties.  I  found  the  mill-owners  of 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  paying  a 
price  for  their  fuel  which  in  Lancashise 
and  Yorkshire  would  be  regarded  simply 
as  ruinous.  In  no  case  did  I  find  a 
manufacturer  paying  less  than  5  dols. 
a  ton  (about  £i  sterling)  for  his  fuel, 
and  in  many  imp)ortant  manufacturing 
centres  it  reached  6,  7,  and  even  8  dols. 
a  ton.  The  price,  no  doubt,  has  fallen 
since  my  visit,  and  since  the  collapse  of 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  rings  ;  but  as  soon 
as  trade  revives,  another  combination  of 
the  same  kind  will  send  prices  up.  Such 
combinations  are  made  p)ossible  only 
by  the  system  of  protection.  The  New 
England  manufacturers  have  within  easy 
reach  splendid  supplies  of  coal,  which 
could  be  obtained  from  Nova  Scotia,  but 
then  Nova  Scotia  is  a  foreign  country, 
and  an  import  duty  of  2  dols.  a  ton  has 
to  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  coalmaster.  The  cost  of  inland- 
carriage  in  America  is  enormous,  and 
this  again  is  the  result,  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure,  of  their  policy  of  protection.  Of 
this  some  curious  illustrations  came  un¬ 
der  my  notice.  At  a  manufacturing  vil¬ 
lage,  sixteen  miles  from  Boston,  I  found 
that  a  barrel  of  American  flour  cost  as 
much  as  it  would  have  done  in  the  docks 
at  Liverpool  or  Glasgow. 

Under  the  third  head,  the  cost  of. la¬ 
bor,  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  enjoy  an  unquestionable  ad¬ 
vantage  over  their  American  competi- 
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tors  when  trade  is  in  a  normal  condition, 
and  they  will  retain  this  advantage  prob¬ 
ably  for  generations  to  come.  At  the 
moment,  no  doubt  this  is  not  the  case  ; 
wages  have  been  reduced  in  the  cotton¬ 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  United 
States  during  the  present  crisis  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  which  the  operatives  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  but  little  conception  ;  but  this 
is  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  last,  and 
it  is  being  rapidly  rectified  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  operatives,  who  are  forsaking  the 
factories  in  considerable  numbers  and 
taking  to  farming.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
reverse  was  experienced.  The  enor¬ 
mous  profits  realized  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  manufacturers  for  a  few  years  after 
the  suppression  of  the  great  rebellion, 
owing  to  the  imposition  of  high  import 
duties,  induced  a  perfect  rush  both  of 
capital  and  of  workpeople  into  manufac¬ 
turing.  Land  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Boston  was  allowed  to  go  out  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  the  New  Englanders  has¬ 
tened  to  make  rich  by  the  aid  of  the 
spinning  frame  and  the  power-loom. 
The  bitter  and  painful  experience  of  the 
past  six  or  seven  years  has  created  a  re¬ 
action,  which  is  now  in  full  force.  The 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  mill  prop¬ 
erty  in  New  England  since  1873  has 
been  something  quite  appalling.  But  so 
long  as  a  working  man  can  transport 
himself  and  his  family  to  the  Western 
plains,  where  he  can  maintain  himself 
with  ease  in  a  state  of  rude  abundance 
and  comfort,  the  rate  of  wages  in  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  in  the  United  States  will 
never  remain  at  a  low  level  for  any 
length  of  time.  Even  when  times  are 
good,  the  fluctuations  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  population  of  Massachusetts  are  re¬ 
markable.  Several  overlookers  with 
whom  I  conversed  upon  the  subject  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  on  the  average 
they  changed  the  whole  of  their  working 
staff  once  in  three  years.  The  textile 
manufacturers  have  dealt  with  three  en¬ 
tirely  different  classes  of  operatives. 
They  began  with  native  Americans,  the 
daughters  of  the  neighboring  farmers  and 
settlers.  These  were  the  young  ladies 
whom  Charles  Dickens  met  in  the  streets 
of  Lowell  City,  with  their  parasols  and 
silk  dresses.  The  city  of  Lowell  now 
knows  them  no  more.  The  Irish  immi¬ 
grants  followed  the  native  Americans  ; 
and  that  source  of  supply  having  now 


dried  up,  the  American  manufacturers 
are  fast  draining  French  Canada  of  its 
poverty-stricken  piopulation.  The  latter 
are  confessedly  the  worst  hands,  how¬ 
ever,  of  which  they  have  had  any  experi¬ 
ence,  and  they  are  continually  migrating 
from  place  to  place.  From  what  I  have 
stated  under  this  head,  'every  practical 
spinner  and  manufacturer  will  under¬ 
stand  that  the  American  employer  has 
troubles  of  his  own  on  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  which  are  by  no  means  easily  over¬ 
come. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  advantage 
possessed  by  manufacturers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  I  feel  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  to  those  who  have  never  experi¬ 
enced  the  annoyance  and  loss  entailed 
upon  a  commercial  community  by  a  de¬ 
preciated  and  fluctuating  currency  what 
it  really  means.  Looking  back  ujxjn 
the  experiences  of  commercial  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  firms  in  America  during  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  in  respect  to  this, 
the  wonder  really  is,  not  that  there 
should  have  been  an  unprecedented 
nupiber  of  failures,  but  that  there  should 
still  be  any  solvent  firms  left.  Then  the 
incidence  of  taxation  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  presses  very  severely  upon 
industrial  progress.  Manufacturers  are 
“  cribb’d,  cabin’d,  and  confined”  by 
the  protective  customs  duties  levied  by 
the  Federal  Government,  while  the  basis 
of  valuation  upon  which  the  State  taxa¬ 
tion  is  levied  tells  heavily  against  a  mill- 
owner.  The  most  oppressive  system  of 
all,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  where  a  man’s  ma¬ 
chinery,  stock-in-trade,  furniture,  and 
personal  effects,  down  even  to  the  watch 
which  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  are  all 
made  the  subject  of  State  taxation. 

The  fifth  favorable  condition  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
Kingdom — lower  rates  for  fuel  and  light 
— I  have  already  anticipated  by  sp>eaking 
of  the  high  prices  paid  for  coal  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  New  England. 
The  same  remarks  obviously  apply  to  gas, 
which  is  a  product  of  coal.  The  prices 
paid  for  gas,  when  compared  with  those 
current  in  Lancashire  towns,  were  enor¬ 
mous.  The  supply  is  in  the  hands  of 
private  companies,  who  make  large  prof¬ 
its,  few  of  the  municipalities  having 
adopted  the  plan  of  manufacturing 
for  themselves.  The  gross  and  scanda- 
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lous  corruption  which  disfigures  the  required.  Speaking  of  the  relative  po* 


municipal  management  of  many  of  the 
American  cities  gives  the  ratepayers  lit¬ 
tle  encouragement  to  increase  the  area 
of  their  responsibilities. 

The  sixth  condition  which  I  have 
named  is  one  of  great  importance,  and 
it  is  much  appreciated  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  United  States  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  Pent  up  behind  the  ram¬ 
part  which  their  jxilicy  of  protection  has 
created,  they  have  grown  weary  of  the 
exhausting  process  of  feeding  on  each 
other,  and  are  making  the  most  desper¬ 
ate  efforts  to  gain  a  foothold  in  some 
of  the  open  and  independent  markets  of 
the  world.  Hence  it  is  that  we  hear  so 
much  at  the  present  time  of  American 
competition.  But  wherever  they  turn 
they  are  compelled  to  rely  on  British  as¬ 
sistance.  Beyond  their  own  coasts  their 
commercial  marine  has  practically  ceased 
to  exist.  The  manufacturers  of  New 
England  have  been  for  several  years 
making  a  most  earnest  effort  to  obtain  a 
share  of  the  South  American  trade,  but 
the  difficulties  are  almost  insurmounta¬ 
ble.  Nobody  dreams  now  of  sending 
raw  produce  which  is  in  general  demand 
anywhere  else  than  to  Great  Britain. 
This  country  has,  through  the  foresight 
of  our  great  Free  Trade  statesmen,  be¬ 
come  the  emporium  of  the  whole  world, 
and  the  result  is  that  our  manufacturers 
can  outstrip  all  competitors  in  obtaining 
a  ready  access  to  the  most  distant  mar¬ 
kets. 

An  effort  was  made  during  the  last 
sitting  of  Congress  to  obtain  a  subsidy 
for  a  line  of  steamers  between  the  United 
States  and  South  America,  but  it  failed  ; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
American  merchant  finds  the  most  con¬ 
venient  route  of  communication  to  a 
portion  of  his  own  hemisphere  to  be 
through  Great  Britain.  I  was  particu¬ 
larly  struck  with  an  illustration  of  the 
advantages  possessed  by  our  own  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  respect  which  came  un¬ 
der  my  notice  when  visiting  a  tweed  cloth 
factory  in  Canada.  It  was  situated  at 
Sherbrooke,  close  upon  the  border-line 
of  the  United  States.  The  manager  of 
this  establishment  informed  me  that  he 
obtained  all  his  raw  material  from  Lon¬ 
don.  It  was  the  only  market  in  the  world 
whence  he  could  rely  on  getting  wool  of 
the  exact  quality  and  quantity  which  he 


sitions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  commercially,  to  a 
New  York  merchant,  he  remarked  that 
it  did  not  seem  to  matter  what  they  did  : 

“  I  guess  you  get  the  pull  out  of  us 
somehow.”  This  was  said  in  relation 
to  the  fact  that  goods  impiorted  direct 
from  India  by  the  Suez  Canal,  or  from 
China  by  San  Francisco,  could  be  only 
paid  for  conveniently  through  London. 

From  the  opinions  which  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed,  it  will  be  gathered  that  I  do  not 
regard  American  competition  in  our  tex¬ 
tile  manufactures  with  alarm.  My  con¬ 
viction,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  our 
manufacturing  supremacy  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  that  quarter  until  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
conditions.  Such  a  change  may  be 
brought  about  either  by  our  folly  or  by 
the  growing  wisdom  of  the  American 
people.  I  feel  satisfied  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  would  be  more  serious  com¬ 
petitors  with  us  in  many  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  if  they  enjoyed  less  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  regard  as  protection  ;  but 
the  truth  of  this,  those  most  interested 
are  likely,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  to  be 
the  last  to  acknowledge. 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  upon  a  feature  of  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise,  as  one  finds  it  establish¬ 
ed  in  North  America,  which  is  worth 
noting.  It  is  the  extent  to  which  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  every  kind  is  monopolized 
by  huge  companies  or  corporations.  We 
know  their  prototypes  here  in  our  lim¬ 
ited  liability  companies,  but  we  have 
little  conception  of  the  hold  which  the 
system  has  upion  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  of  America.  It  was  the  excep¬ 
tion  there  to  meet  with  an  independent 
employer  ;  the  “  corporation”  reigned 
everywhere  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  was 
favorably  impressed  with  the  influence 
it  exercised.  There  is  a  constant  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  administration  of  such  es¬ 
tablishments  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
cliques,  who  look  more  to  their  own  in¬ 
terests  than  to  the  interests  of  the  share¬ 
holders.  Offices  of  profit  and  of  trust 
come  to  be  filled  with  the  needy  relatives 
of  the  friends  of  the  directors,  and  a 
ready  door  is  opened  for  indulgence  in 
jobbery  and  corruption,  which  is  the 
curse  of  official  and  commercial  life  in 
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the  United  States.  It  was  the  one  draw¬ 
back,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive,  to  the 
career  of  the  steady  and  industrious 
operative  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
existence  of  these  corporations  almost 
entirely  forbids  the  chance  of  his  raising 
himself  beyond  his  own  sphere.  If  he 
were  to  start  as  an  employer  on  his  own 
account,  he  would  be  inevitably  crushed. 
The  corporations  surrounding  him  would 
form  a  “pool,”  or  a  “ring”  against 
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him,  and  to  struggle  with  such  competi¬ 
tion  would  be  hopeless.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  how  far  the  isolated 
efforts  which  are  now  being  made,  both 
in  our  own  and  in  foreign  markets,  to 
obtain  a  foothold  by  the  manufacturers 
of  America,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same 
systematic  determination  to  beat  down 
opposition  at  whatever  cost. — Contempo¬ 
rary  Review. 
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TANTALUS :  TEXAS. 

[The  Llano  Estacado,  or  Staked  Plain  (so  called  from  the  means  taken  by  the  Mexicans  to 
mark  a  track  for  travellers),  is  a  large  tableland  to  the  west  of  the  State  of  Texas,  U.  S.,  and 
is  without  a  stream  in  iu  extent.] 

“  If  I  may  trust  your  love,”  she  cried, 

“  And  you  would  have  me  for  a  bride. 

Ride  over  yonder  plain  and  bring 
Your  flask,  full  from  the  Mustang  spring 
Fly,  fast  as  western  eagle’s  wing. 

O’er  the  Llano  Estac^o  !” 

He  heard,’'and  bowed  without  a  word. 

His  gallant  steed  he  lightly  spurred  ; 

He  turned  his  face,  and  rode  away 
Towards  the  grave  of  dyin^  day. 

And  vanished  with  its  parting  ray 
On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

Night  came,  and  found  him  riding  on. 

Day  came,  and  still  he  rode  alone. 

He  spared  not  spur,  he  drew  not  rein. 

Across  that  broad,  unchanging  plain, 

Till  he  the  Mustang  spring  might  gain. 

On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

A  little  rest,  a  little  draught, 

Hot  from  his  hand,  and  quickly  quaffed. 

His  flask  was  filled,  and  then  he  turned. 

Once  more  his  steed  the  magves  *  spumed. 

Once  more  the  sky  above  him  burned 
On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

How  hot  the  quivering  landscape  glowed  ! 

His  brain  seemed  boiling  as  he  rode. 

Was  it  a  dream,  a  drunken  one. 

Or  was  he  really  riding  on  ? 

Was  that  a  skull  that  gleamed  and  shone 
On  the  Llano  Estacado  ? 

“  Brave  steed  of  mine,  brave  steed  !”  he  cried, 

“  So  often  true,  so  often  tried. 

Bear  up  a  little  longer  yet  !” 

His  mouth  was  black  with  blood  and  sweat — 

Heaven  !  how  he  longed  his  lips  to  wet ! 

On  the  Llano  Estacado. 


•  Aloes. 
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And  still,  within  his  breast,  he  held 
The  precious  flask  so  lately  filled. 

O  for  a  drink  !  But  well  he  knew 
If  empty  it  should  meet  her  view 

Her  scorn -  But  still  his  longing  grew 

On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

His  horse  went  down.  He  wandered  on. 

Giddy,  blind,  beaten,  and  alone. 

While  upon  cushioned  couch  you  lie. 

Oh,  think  how  hard  it  is  to  die 
Beneath  the  cruel,  unclouded  sky 
On  the  Llano  Estacado  ! 

At  last  he  staggered,  stumbled,  fell. 

His  day  was  done,  he  knew  full  well. 

And  raising  to  his  lips  the  flask, 

The  end,  the  object  of  his  task. 

Drank  to  her — more  she  could  not  ask. 

Ah  !  the  Llano  Estacado  ! 

That  night  in  the  Presidio, 

Beneath  the  torchlights’  wavy  glow. 

She  danced — and  never  thought  of  him. 

The  victim  of  a  woman's  whim. 

Lying  with  face  upturned  and  grim 
On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

— Temple  Bar. 


COVIN’S  REVENGE. 


Chapter  I. 

MAKING  HAY  IN  THE  SUNSHINE. 

I  WAS  at  the  top  of  my  cour — ^a  grassy 
slope,  thickly  set  with  apple-trees — we 
should  call  it  an  orchard  in  England,, 
where  a  “  court”  seems  to  suggest  pave¬ 
ment,  which  it  is  far  from  doing  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  Not  but  what  there  are  plenty 
of  stones  in  my  cour,  and  Gracie,  my 
precious,  only  daughter,  sits  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  making  Druidic  circles  with  them 
— Gracie,  who  is  a  vision  of  delight,  the 
small  tyrant  of  our  fields  and  home. 
Mirza,  the  big  dog,  is  watching  her  with 
a  grave  and  puzzled  mien,  some  occult 
resemblance  in  the  flint  stones  to  well- 
polished  bones  seeming  to  enchain  his 
interest.  There  is  another  circle-maker 
close’  by — the  cow — tethered  by  a  chain 
passed  round  her  horns  to  an  iron  pin, 
driven  firmly  into  the  soil.  To  give  the 
cow  a  new  centre  of  operations  is  my 
present  object — ^but  where  to  put  her  ? 
She  has  eaten  up  all  my  grass,  and  is 
now  looking  wistfully  at  the  green  veil 


tied  round  Grade’s  hat,  as  if  she  would 
like  to  eat  that  too. 

The  weather  is  fine — too  fine  for  those 
who  keep  cows.  We  have  had  a  broiling 
day,  but  the  heat  of  it  is  past,  and  cool 
shadows  begin  to  rest  in  the  valley  below, 
where  you  can  see  the  chimneys  of  my 
house — where  I  live  with  Hetty  my  wife 
and  Gracie  my  daughter,  in  peace  and 
tranquillity.  There,  too,  you  can  see 
the  quaint,  squat  spire  of  the  church, 
and  its  triple  roof,  slanting  at  various 
angles,  and  in  a  broad  patch  of  sunshine 
the  gaunt  Gothic  arches  of  a  ruined 
abbey  church,  with  the  white  florid  con¬ 
ventual  building  beyond,  suggesting 
at  once  the  pallid,  rigid  cenobites  who 
were  the  first  settlers  in  this  quiet  val¬ 
ley,  and  the  stout,  easy-going  Benedic¬ 
tines,  the  last  occupants  of  the  old  nests, 
"  where  now  the  screech-owl  builds  his 
baleful  bower.”  All  about  is  forest, 
where  the  wild  boar  grows  fat  and  fierce 
over  the  beech-mast,  and  the  deer  flit 
softly  by,  much  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  that  Norman  William  who  loved  them 
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SO  well.  It  is  a  charming  prospect,  but 
I  wish  it  were  all  shut  out  by  a  good 
thick  mist  and  a  heavy  downpour  of 
rain.  For  then  the  grass  would  grow, 
and  the  cow  would  thrive,  and  my  wife 
would  cease  to  sneer  at  it.  For  1  must 
say  that  Hetty  is  not  so  devoted  to  the 
cow*as  she  ought  to  be.  She  counts  its 
cost  in  a  niggardly  kind  of  way — scores 
against  me  the  wages  of  the  dairymaid 
and  the  cowboy,  and  even  the  cost  of 
the  trifle  they  eat — which  is  manifestly 
unfair,  as  everybody  knows  that  one  or 
two  more  or  less  in  a  household  make  no 
appreciable  difference,  and  makes  out 
that  our  butter  costs  us  ten  francs  a 
pound. 

My  speculations  are  suddenly  cut 
short  by  a  low  growl  from  Mirza,  the 
object  of  which,  I  see  next  moment,  is  a 
man  leaning  over  the  gate — the  one  that 
leads  forestwards — a  sallow,  heavy- 
browed  man,  in  the  universal  blue  blouse 
and  a  closely  fitting  fur  cap,  this  last 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  climate. 
He  touches  his  cap  politely. 

”  Monsieur  has  a  nice  cow  ;  but  she 
looks  thin.  And  the  grass  of  the  cour — 
it  is  worth  nothing.  ’  ’ 

“The  grass  is  not  bad,”  I  remark, 
“  if  there  were  only  more  of  it.” 

“  Ah  !  Monsieur  should  see  the  grass 
in  my  cour^  thick  and  luscious,  and  I 
have  no  cow  to  eat  it.  Will  Monsieur 
sell  the  cow  ?” 

No,  I  would  not  sell  the  cow.  It  had 
cost  me  too  much  to  acquire  a  real  prac¬ 
ticable  working  cow,  whose  milk  foams 
in  the  pail,  milk  that  will  develope  into 
cream  and  butter.  I  would  not  part  with 
the  cow,  but  would  my  new  friend  sell 
his  grass  ? 

“  Oh  !”  cried  Gracie,  running  up  at 
this  moment,  “it  is  my  little  pere  Co¬ 
vin.  Bo’  jour,  petit  p^re,  and  have  you 
made  the  little  l^at  you  promised  me  ?” 

“  Not  yet,”  said  Covin,  stooping 
down  to  kiss  the  proffered  face.  ‘  ‘  I 
have  not  yet  found  a  piece  of  wood  suit¬ 
able.  ’  ’ 

“  But  there  is  wood  everywhere.” 

There  was  nothing  astonishing  in 
Gracie’s  being  on  friendly  terms  with  a 
man  who  was  quite  a  stranger  to  me. 
In  her  daily  walks  she  formed  continu¬ 
ally  new  friendships — the  whole  village 
knew  her  and  admired  her,  her  fearless 
ways  and  readiness  of  si)eech.  M.  Co¬ 


vin,  having  paid  his  respects  to  Gracie, 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  might  f>ossibly  ar¬ 
range  to  let  me  his  cour,  and  we  walk 
together  amicably  to  look  at  it,  Gracie 
trotting  by  my  side,  chattering  away  in 
her  mixture  of  French  and  English  child 
talk.  Covin,  in  spite  of  his  heavy  and 
forbidding  look,  is  kind  and  obliging. 
He  certainly  has  got  a  nice  piece  of 
grass,  with  not  so  many  flint  stones  crop¬ 
ping  up.  We  strike  a  bargain  at  once, 
without  troubling  the  notary  to  put  it 
into  writing — a  lease  of  his  cour  for  an 
indefinite  period,  at  a  rent  of  fifty  francs 
a  year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

That  “  in  advance”  seemed  mistrust¬ 
ful  and  unfriendly  ;  but  Covin  was  no 
doubt  poor,  and  the  money  in  pocket 
was  his  main  inducement  to  let  the  cour. 
We  went  down  together  to  ratify  the  com¬ 
pact  in  the  village  cafd. 

As  we  came  out,  I  saw  the  professor 
coming  along,  and  paused  to  wait  for 
him. 

The  professor  and  his  wife  reside  in 
the  neighboring  town,  our  only  com¬ 
patriots  within  a  circle  of  many  miles. 
We  always  call  him  the  professor,  al¬ 
though  I  don’t  know  that  he  piofesses 
anything,  but  he  reads,  philosophises, 
lays  down  the  law,  and  is  insatiable  in 
his  thirst  for  information.  He  is  a  stout, 
jovial-looking  man,  and  a  great  friend 
of  mine. 

“  That’s  an  Irishman,”  said  the  pro- 
fes.sor,  wheeling  round,  and  piointing  out 
Covin,  who  was  making  his  way  up  the 
hill.  “  In  spite  of  his  blue  blouse  and 
hjs  Norman  patois  he  is  Irish.  Look  at 
the  high  curved  cheek  bone,  the  project¬ 
ing  muzzle,  the  sunken  eyes,  the  shap>e- 
less  nose.  That  man’s  grandfather  was 
a  Peep-o’day  Boy,  a  United  Irishman, 
or  what  not.  He  made  his  country  too 
hot  to  hold  him  about  the  times  of  gal¬ 
lant  Hoche,  the  Bantry  Bay  fiasco,  and 
so  on.  His  name  is  Covin,  eh  !  I’ll  be 
bound  it  was  Coghlan  then.  Mutat 
caelum  non  animum — he  is  Irish  still. 
An  honest,  hard-working  fellow,  I  dare 
say — only  not  to  be  desired  as  landlord 
or  tenant.  But  especially  as  tenant. 
Just  the  man  to  live  rent  free  in  your 
house,  and  shoot  you  if  you  try  to  turn 
him  out.” 

The  professor’s  words  gave  me  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  uneasiness,  for  there 
seemed  to  be  something  possibly  pro- 
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phetic  about  them,  .but  how  could  we 
possibly  come  to  a  disagreement  about 
half  an  acre  of  grass  ? 

Still  the  character  I  heard  of  Covin 
hardly  tended  to  reassure  me.  He  was 
a  fisherman,  it  seemed,  having  a  boat  on 
the  river,  and  often  sleeping  on  board 
it.  No  one  in  the  village  liked  him  ;  he 
was  "  sauvage,”  morose,  and  uncom¬ 
municative,  living  an  utterly  lonely  life. 
The  only  person  who  had  a  good  word 
for  him  was  the  cur^.  “  Covin,”  he 
said,  ”  is  industrious,  and  attentive  to 
his  religious  duties.  I  have  known  him 
spend  hours  in  the  church,  praying,  his 
face  working  with  strong  emotion,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  sacred  images.” 
”  He  had  no  friends  but  God  and  his 
saints,”  he  had  once  told  the  priest. 

But  the  cur^  added  gravely  that  al¬ 
though  estimable  in  some  points,  he 
fear^  the  man  was  passionate  and  re¬ 
vengeful.  His  unbridled  temper  had 
already  brought  him  into  trouble  ;  about 
which  the  cur/  declined  to  say  any  more. 

I  found  out  what  the  trouble  had  been 
from  another  quarter.  He  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  assassinate  his  ”  proprietor”  (his 
landlord^,  and  had  only  lately  finished  a 
term  of  imprisonment  for  the  offence.  I 
comforted  myself  by  the  thought  that 
even  the  most  rabid  of  Ribbonmen  would 
not  assassinate  a  tenant  who  paid  his 
rent  regularly,  and  I  determined  that 
Covin  should  get  his  quarterly  payment 
with  most  scrupulous  punctuality. 

Soon  after  this  I  exchanged  my  cow 
for  a  pony,  an  operation  which  called 
forth  many  jeers  from  the  professor. 
He  likened  me  to  Hans  in  the  German 
story,  who  changed  his  cow  for  a  horse, 
his  horse  for  a  pig,  and  so  on  till  he  got 
to  a  grindstone,  that  tumbled  into  the 
river  ;  but  here  Gracie,  who  has  got  her 
Grimm  at  her  finger’s  end,  triumphantly 
refuted  him.  It  was  the  horse  that 
Hans  changed  for  a  cow — and  so  the 
whole  structure  fell  to  the  ground.  Her 
parents  were  naturally  delighted  at 
Gracie’s  cleverness  in  refuting  so  oppor¬ 
tunely  the  professor.  But  we  were  not 
so  well  pleased  when  Gracie,  boasting  of 
knowing  all  the  stories,  went  on  to  say 
she  had  told  them  all  to  p^re  Covin. 

“  What !  is  that  the  man  the  professor 
thinks  so  dangerous  ?”  cried  Hetty, 
turning  pale. 


”  Not  dangerous  to  his  friends,  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  to  be  trusted  with 
a  child  or  a  woman  under  any  circum¬ 
stances — one  would  think.  Not  that 
there  have  been  wanting  very  ugly  ex¬ 
amples  to  the  contrary — when  the  quar¬ 
rel  has  been  agrarian,”  said  the  profes¬ 
sor,  who  has  a  tendency  to  talk  *  like 
a  book  on  occasions.  Hetty  could  not 
draw  such  fine  distinctions,  and  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  we  should  not  interdict 
Gracie  altogether  from  talking  to  Covin. 
But  that  would  be  interpreted  by  him  into 
a  sign  of  hostility,  and  I  was  anxious  to 
avoid  the  slightest  occasion  of  dispute. 
And  the  man  was  very  kind  to  Gracie  : 
he  had  carved  with  his  knife  a  little  boat 
for  her,  with  mast  and  sail  complete, 
that  would  always  swim  bottom  upwards. 

Of  course,  having  a  pony  and  no  cow, 
I  no  longer  wanted  grass,  but  hay.  And 
so  next  spring  I  put  down  both  cours  for 
hay.  It  was  a  fine  year  for  herbage  that, 
and  as  summer  came  on  the  grass  in 
Covin’s  cour  grew  longer  and  longer, 
thicker  and  thicker.  I  was  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  such  a  crop,  and  one  even¬ 
ing  took  Hettie  and  Gracie  up  to  look  at 
it.  Covin  had  a  capital  garden  about 
his  cottage  and  had  hitherto  kept  it  in 
good  order,  working  at  it  in  the  summer 
evenings,  the  smoke  of  his  pipie  rising 
peacefully  into  the  blue.  But  now  it 
had  a  neglected,  deserted  look.  A  few 
weeks’  neglect  at  this  time  of  year 
and  everything  runs  riot.  Perhaps 
Covin  was  away  for  the  summer  fishing. 
No — he  stood  at  the  door  of  his  cottage, 
gazing  blankly  out  upon  the  cour.  He 
must  have  come  home  recently,  and  be¬ 
held  perhaps  for  the  first  time  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  my  crop.  Perhaps  he  was  vexed 
that  he  had  let  me  have  it  so  cheap,  for 
there  was  at  least  a  hundred  francs’ 
worth  of  hay  there.  Anyhow,  he  looked 
as  black  as  night,  taking  no  notice  of 
our  courteous  salutations.  But  Gracie 
went  up  to  him  headlong  and  clasped 
his  knees  with  her  little  arms,  in  the  ex¬ 
uberance  of  her  delight  at  seeing  her  Co¬ 
vin  again.  She  had  a  long  story  to  tell 
him  about  the  boat,  which  had  run  away 
down  the  stream.  He  was  to  make 
haste  and  carve  another,  that  would 
swim  the  right  way  up.  His  face  soft¬ 
ened  by  degrees,  but  he  hardly  seemed 
to  understand  what  she  said.  Then  he 
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stooped  down  and  gave  her  a  hasty  kiss, 
put  her  gently  away,  went  in  and  slam¬ 
med  the  door. 

One  evening,  soon  after,  I  wanted  some 
fresh  grass  for  the  pony,  and  took  my 
scythe  and  went  up  to  Covin’s  cour  to 
cut  a  swathe  of  the  rich,  sweet  herbage. 
The  clank  of  the  scythe  brought  Covin 
out  of  his  cottage,  and  he  watched  me 
for  a  few  moments  with  louring  brow. 

“  It  is  forbidden  to' cut  this  grass," 
he  said  just  as  I  had  finished. 

"  How  !’’  I  cried,  "  I  may  not  cut  my 
own  grass  ?  Do  1  owe  you  any  rent. 
Monsieur  Covin  ?’  ’ 

"  1  did  not  let  it  for  such  a  puri>ose. 

I  forbid  you  to  cut  any  more.” 

“  I  don’t  want  anymore  at  present, 
but  in  a  fortnight’s  time  I  begin  to  cut 
the  hay.” 

”  I  forbid  you  !”  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
husky  ivith  passion. 

“  All  the  same,  I  shall  begin.” 

"  And  I  shall  prevent  you.” 

“  Good  ;  we  shall  see  !” 

He  followed  me  to  the  gate,  muttering 
and  talking  to  himself.  I  went  home 
with  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  it  was 
my  destiny  to  have  a  desperate  feud 
with  M.  Covin.  All  the  same,  I  would 
not  give  way.  The  hay  should  be  cut, 
if  I  had  to  cut  it  myself. 

This  turned  out  to  be  the  alternative. 
No  one  would  come  to  cut  Covin’s  cour^ 
not  for  any  inducement  I  could  offer. 
The  fortnight  within  which  the  haymak¬ 
ing  should  commence  had  expired.  The 
hay  would  spoil  if  I  waited  any  longer. 
I  could  handle  the  scythe  pretty  well ; 
to-morrow  I  would  begin.  Covin  had  not 
been  seen,  it  appeared,  during  the  past 
fortnight.  Some  people  thought  he  had 
set  out  for  the  deep-sea  fishery.  The 
keeper  of  the  caW,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  knew  his  habits,  thought  that  he  was 
at  home,  brooding.  He  was  keeping 
house,  and  brooding  over  his  wrongs.  He 
would  seclude  himself  at  times  by  the 
week  together. 

”  And  then  he  gets  over  his  wrongs, 
and  comes  out.” 

“  But,  possibly — the  last  time  he  took 
to  seclusion  he  came  out  and  assassi¬ 
nated  his  '  proprietor.’  ” 

It  was  clear  that  Covin  was  a  prickly 
customer  all  round.  But  I  felt  a  point 
of  honor  involved  in  making  hay  in  his 
cour. 
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It  was  “  in  the  prime  of  summer¬ 
time,”  a  sweet,*  fresh  morning,  when  I 
rose  and  shouldered  my^'scythe  to  be^n 
on  Covin’s  cour.  I  kissed  my  sleeping 
wife  with  a  kind  of  feeling  that  I  was 
bound  on  a  dangerous  errand.  I  was 
not  obliged  to  go,  there  was  nothing  to 
compel  me,  and  a  good  deal  to  dis¬ 
suade  me.  But  I  felt  as  if  I  must.  I 
could  not  respect  myself  any  longer  if  I 
gave  in  to  Covin. 

When  I  reached  the  point  where  I 
usually  entered  Covin’s  cour,  the  en¬ 
trance  from  the  lane,  I  rubbed  my  eyes, 
and  thought  I  had  mistaken  my  way. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  gate,  that  was 
clean  gone,  and  the  hedge  made  up  right 
along — a  hedge  of  wattles  and  briers, 
supported  by  stout  stakes — as  spiky  and 
thorny  a  stop-gap  as  ever  I  saw.  But  I 
happened  to  have  a  pair  of  English 
hedging  gloves  in  my  pocket,  and  a 
Sheffield  blade,  and  went  through  Co¬ 
vin’s  hedge  as  if  it  had  been  paper.  Then 
I  took  my  stand  under  a  tree,  and  began 
to  sharpen  my  scythe.  I  half  hopied  that 
this  barring  me  out  was  Covin’s  last 
protest,  that  he  was  now  away  and 
would  leave  me  in  peace  ;  but,  at  the 
sound  of  the  whetstone  and  scythe.  Co¬ 
vin  appeared  on  the  scene,  his  face  white 
and  wrathful.  We  capped  each  other 
politely,  however,  and  then  I  set  to  work. 
Covin  stood  close  beside  me,  and  began 
an  harangue.  Slowly  and  calmly  at 
first,  but  faster  and  more  passionately 
every  moment,  as  he  worked  himself 
more  and  more  into  a  rage.  At  last, 
with  a  kind  of  fierce  war-whoop  he 
bounded  forward  and  placed  himself  in 
front  of  me.” 

"Not  another  stroke — not  another 
blade  of  grass  !” 

The  contrast  between  the  heavy,  de¬ 
jected  mien  of  his  ordinary  life  and  the 
fighting  fury  that  now  blazed  forth  in  his 
face,  startled  me,  and  showed  me  the  seri¬ 
ous  nature  of  the  quarrel.  Had  I  been  pru¬ 
dent  I  should  have  shouldered  my  scythe 
and  walked  away.  But  primitive  instincts 
of  combat  were  roused  within  me.  It 
seemed  to  me  impossible  to  give  way. 
Gendarmes,  prisons,  galleys,  even  guillo¬ 
tines  danced  redly  before  my  eyes  ;  but, 
once  for  all,  I  did  not  care.  I  was  not 
going  to  cave  in  to  a  fellow  like  that. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  quarrel  with  you,”  I 
said,  slowly,  and  feeling  white  all  over  ; 
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"  but  I  mean  to  cut  this  grass.  Stand 
away,”  and  I  raised  the  scythe  for  a 
sweep. 

Covin  leaped  forward  and  planted 
himself  in  the  way  of  the  scythe.  I 
turned  aside,  and  began  my  stroke  at 
another  place.  With  a  wild  bound  he 
leaped  in  front  of  me,  the  scythe  gave  a 
sickening  jar - 

Chapter  II. 

A  DANIEL  COME  TO  JUDGMENT. 

Quite  faint  and  queer,  I  leant  upon 
my  scythe,  looking  at  Covin,  who,  with 
eyes  blazing  forth  from  a  face  of  deadly 
pallor,  swayed  to  and  fro,  as  if  about  to 
fall.  I  sprang  forward  to  help  him,  but 
he  thrust  me  away  with  an  indignant  ges¬ 
ture.  I  had  wounded  him,  but  I  could 
not  tell  where.  I  mi^ht  have  severed 
an  artery,  his  death  might  be  upon  my 
head.  Covin  sank  upon  one  knee  and 
drew  off  his  shoe  :  the  scythe  had  cut 
through  the  leather,  it  was  full  of  blood. 
There  was  an  ugly  wound  on  his  foot, 
which  he  began  to  stanch  with  wisps  of 
grass  that  he  snatched  from  about  him. 
The  sight  of  his  own  blood  seemed  to 
increase  his  fury,  and  supply  him  with 
an  access  of  strength  :  he  bounded  to 
his  feet  and  dashed  at  me. 

The  sweet,  lovely  morning,  calm,  still, 
and  tranquil,  but  for  the  gentle  tinkling 
of  the  church  bells,  the  sun  gleaming 
among  the  apple-trees  loaded  with  rosy 
fruit :  I  seemed  to  take  the  whole  scene 
at  a  glance,  with  a  sense  of  the  hideous 
jar  and  discord  of  this  homicidal  contest 
— for  such  it  was  fast  becoming.  Covin, 
with  his  face  close  to  mine,  pouring  forth 
burning  words,  was  feeling  for  something 
at  his  side,  his  knife,  no  doubt,  which 
he  habitually  wore,  sailor  fashion,  hang¬ 
ing  from  his  waist.  A  glance,  however, 
showed  me  that  the  knife  was  not  there. 
Covin,  too,  had  arrived  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  The  knife  had  been  there  a 
few  minutes  before — it  must  have  fallen 
on  the  grass.  We  were  both  searching 
the  ground  with  our  eyes,  and  I  felt  sure 
that  if  Covin  could  get  hold  of  it  before 
me  that  I  stood  a  good  chance  of  a  deadly 
wound.  We  held  each  other  by  a  hand, 
ready  to  wrestle  for  possession  of  the 
weapon. 

"  Bo'  jour,  pire  Covin  !  Now  you 
will  make  me  again  a  little  boat.  See,  pere 


Covin,  here  is  your  knife ;  you  have 
dropp^  it.” 

It  was  Gracie,  who  had  picked  the 
knife  from  the  grass  and  placed  it  in 
Covin's  disengaged  hand  ;  Gracie  who 
had  come  up  behind  us  unseen. 

Covin  snatched  the  knife  from  her  ;  I 
saw  it  gleam  in  the  air.  Then  he  threw 
it  far  from  him  into  the  hedge. 

“  This  time  I  spare  thee,  for  the 
child’s  sake  ;  but  I  have  not  done  with 
thee,  miseraUe  coward  !  savage  !  assas¬ 
sin  !” 

And  he  limped  off  to  his  cottage,  turn¬ 
ing  back  every  now  and  then  to  repeat 
the  triplet  of  epithets. 

”  Hallo  !  what  the  dickens  is  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  It  was  the  professor,  who,  it 
seems,  had  accompanied  Gracie  up  the 
(ffur,  and  who,  not  so  nimble  as  the 
child,  had  been  distanced  in  the  ascent. 

”  Ah  !  it  is  the  fisherman,”  he  went 
on,  catching  sight  of  the  retreating  form 
of  Covin  ;  ”  that  accounts  for  the  Bil¬ 
lingsgate.  But  what  a  sweet  temper  you 
have,  my  friend,  to  put  up  with  his  inso¬ 
lence  !” 

”  He  has  some  cause  to  abuse  me  ;  I 
have  cut  open  his  foot  with  my  scythe.” 

“  In  a  fracas  ?” 

“  Something  of  the  kind.” 

"  By  Jove !”  cried  the  professor, 
”  what  an  awkward  thing,  and  in  this 
country,  where  personal  violence  is  pun¬ 
ished  without  respect  of  persons.  I’ll 
show  you  the  section  in  the  Penal  Code.” 

The  professor  always  carried  a  pKKket 
edition  of  the  Code  with  him.  He 
turned  with  cruel  alacrity  to  the  very 
passage. 

“  Here  it  is,  ‘  Titre  z,  section  a. — 
Wilful  wounds  and  blows  not  ranking  as 
murder.’  Not  50  far  ?  Lock-jaw  might 
supervene,  and  then  it  would.  But  in 
the  most  favorable  event,  your  friend 
has  only  to  take  to  his  bed  and  declare 
himself  incapable  of  working,  and  then,  if 
his  incapacity  lasts  for  twenty  days,  you 
may  count  upon  two  to  five  years.  The 
loss  of  the  use  of  a  limb  involves  penal 
servitude.  A  nice  morning’s  work ! 
U|X)n  my  word.  Barton,  if  I  were  you, 
I  would  have  my  portmanteau  ready 
packed.” 

”  I  had  no  intention  to  hurt  him.” 

”  That  will  be  judged  by  the  attend¬ 
ing  circumstances.  If  there  has  been  a 
quarrel,  high  words,  you  w'ill  find  that 
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justice  will  hardly  take  the  most  lenient 
view.  But  even  involuntarily  wounding 
is  punished  with  imprisonment." 

The  professor  had  come  over  to  vol¬ 
unteer  a  day’s  help  in  the  hay-making, 
but  1  had  no  longer  any  heart  to  work. 
That  I  should  1^  haled  off  to  prison 
before  many  hours  were  over  seemed 
almost  certain.  Every  footstep  that  ap¬ 
proached  I  fancied  muit  be  the  officers  of 
the  law  come  to  arrest  me.  I  was  tor¬ 
mented,  too,  with  fear  lest  I  should  have 
done  some  serious  injury  to  Covin.  I 
felt  the  hand  of  Cain  upon  me.  Hetty 
was  in  tears,  full  of  the  wildest  appre- 
hension^.  Grade  watched  us  gravely,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it  ail. 

Anything  was  better  than  this  state  of 
suspense.  I  drove  into  town,  and  went 
to  the  office  of  the  principal  kuissier, 
an  official  who  combines  the  functions 
of  usher  and  bailiff  of  the  local  court, 
collects  debts  and  bills,  and  recovers 
them  if  necessary  by  legal  process,  is  the 
auctioneer,  valuer,  and  factotum  in  ail 
affairs  of  judgment  or  execution.  It 
was  better  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  get  the  first  word  in  the  ear  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Besides,  the  kuissier  and  I  were 
already  in  friendly  relations,  as  I  had 
bought  furniture  at  his  sales  and  had 
done  other  business  with  him. 

The  kuissier  listened  with  a  grave  face 
to  my  story.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
criminal  cases  himself,  they  rested  with 
the  police  ;  but  clearly  I  was  in  a  mess. 
I  urged  the  provocation  I  had  received, 
hindered  from  cutting  the  grass  in  the 
cour  I  had  paid  for. 

"  As  far  as  that  went,”  remarked  the 
kuissier,  "  the  man  was  probably  right. 
The  cour  attached  to  a  house  was  gen¬ 
erally  reserved  for  pasture  only  ;  the 
man  was  only  defending  the  rights  of  his 
propri/taire." 

"  A  likely  thing  when  he  has  just 
come  out  of  prison  for  wounding  him.  ’  ’ 

“  Ah  !  is  that  so?”  said  kuissier, 
brightening  up.  "  In  that  case,  accom¬ 
pany  me,  if  you  please,  to  the  greffier, 
and  we  will  arrange  the  affair." 

It  now  appeared  that  Covin,  luckily 
for  me,  was  on  the  official  black  books. 
Only  lately  out  of  prison  and  reputed  a 
dangerous  character,  it  was  hardly  likely 
he  would  venture  to  gendarmerie,  or 
be  listened  to  if  he  went  there.  A  man 
with  an  evil  reputation  who  might  be  ex- 
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pected  some  day  to  commit  a  desperate 
crime. 

In  one  respect  this  was  reassuring,  in 
another  calculated  to  inspire  graver  ap¬ 
prehensions.  Suppose  that  I  myself 
should  furnish  the  object  of  the  serious 
crime  in  which  the  man’s  career  was  to 
culminate.  I  would  rather  have  gone  to 
prison  for  wounding  him  than  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  justice  for  killing 
me.  And  he  had  threatened  me  with 
that  or  worse. 

"  Bring  a  process  against  him,  then," 
suggested  the  kuissier. 

"  Yes,  bring  a  process  !"  echoed  the 
grefier,  a  stout,  jovial-looking  man. 
The  preliminary  process,  it  seems,  is  not 
expensive.  Ninepence,  a  sum  which  in 
England  is  the  subject  of  many  mysteri¬ 
ous  attributes,  in  France  is  the  price  of 
an  invitation,  such  is  the  polite  phrase¬ 
ology,  to  your  enemy  to  meet  you  in  the 
"gate  and  siege  of  justice."  This  is 
termed  a  "conciliation."  I  trusted 
that  Covin  would  consider  it  concilia¬ 
tory,  but  I  feared  otherwise. 

From  that  time  to  the  hearing  of  the 
case  the  days  passed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  dread.  At  night  the  shutters  were  all 
carefully  fastened,  a  precaution  we  had 
never  taken  before.  If  I  sat  down  in 
the  day-time,  Hetty  always  placed  her¬ 
self  between  me  and  the  window.  Once 
the  casement  clashed  to  with  a  loud 
bang,  and  Hetty  screamed  in  terror. 
My  own  pallid  face  bore  witness  to  my 
secret  dread.  The  professor  came  to 
see  us  from  time  to  time,  and  kept  up 
my  spirits  with  stories  drawn  from  the 
repertory  of  his  retentive  memory,  of 
blood-revenge  among  various  races  of 
men.  He  quite  gloated  over  the  affair 
as  "an  instance  of  the  survival  of  prim¬ 
itive  impulses"  in  a  state  of  society 
where  they  were  no  longer  serviceable. 
These  primitive  battles  for  wells  and 
pastures  cropping  up  in  the  middle  of 
this  highly  artificial  civilisation  of  ours  ! 
Natural  consequence  that  civilisation 
gets  the  best  of  it,  and  brings  primitive 
impulses  to  a  bad  end. 

Another  circumstance  made  me  un¬ 
easy.  Nothing  had  been  seen  of  Covin 
since  the  day  of  our  skirmish.  Rumors 
run  like  wildfire  through  the  village. 
He  was  dying  of  his  wounds.  He  had 
been  seen  sitting  in  his  garden  cleaning 
an  old  gun.  Gracie  was  always  wonder- 
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ing  what  had  become  of  her  friend.  We 
never  let  her  go  out  now,  unless  one  of 
us  accompanied  her.  I  had  begun  to 
dread  that  Covin’s  revenge  might  find 
an  outlet  in  that  way.  He  was  fond  of 
the  child  and  hated  me  ;  suppose  that 
he  kidnapped  her  ?  That  would  have 
been  almost  worse  than  killing  me,  for 
life  would  no  longer  be  worth  having 
without  Gracie. 

However,  nothing  happ>ened  till  the 
day  of  audience,  when  I  presented  my¬ 
self  at  the  court,  supported  by  the 
goodly  person  of  the  professor.  Hetty 
and  Gracie  were  with  Mrs.  Professor. 

I  would  not  have  left  them  at  home  for 
worlds.  The  professor  had  give  it  as 
his  decisive  opinion  that  I  should  only 
leave  the  court  in  the  custody  of  the 
gendarmes.  He  had  strongly  advised  my 
leaving  before  the  case  came  on  by  the  di¬ 
rect  route  for  Charing  Cross.  “  It  isn’t 
too  late  now,”  he  whispered,  as  we  en¬ 
tered  the  court,  and  saw  the  lowering 
face  of  the  man  Covin,  who  stood  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  barrier.  “  The  diligence 
starts  in  five  minutes.  I’ll  appear  for 
you  and  say  you’re  taken  suddenly  ill.” 

-  “  Otez  VOS  chapeaux,”  cried  the 
hmssifr,  and  the  little  judge  entered  in 
state  in  his  robes,  with  the  Calvinistic- 
looking  velvet  cap  and  the  stout  grefficr 
behind  him  with  the  book. 

You  may  know  the  restless  misery  of 
waiting  in  a  court  of  justice  expecting 
the  sonorous  call  of  the  usher.  How 
you  long  to  have  it  over  and  done  for, 
and  yet  you  hail  every  postponement  as 
a  welcome  reprieve.  Case  after  case 
came  on,  and  still  not  mine  ;  finally  the 
court  rose.  Ah  !  it  seemed  that  mat¬ 
ters  of  ”  conciliation”  were  heard  in  pri¬ 
vate  after  the  public  sitting.  And  then 
followed  another  spell  of  waiting  outside 
the  judge’s  chamber.  Covin  and  I 
brought  face  to  face  together.  He  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and 
looked  thin  and  dejected.  I  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  to  have  said  to  him — 
”  Let  us  finish  this  and  go  and  chink 
glasses  together.”  But  pride  forbade, 
even  had  I  felt  satisfied  that  my  ad¬ 
vances  would  be  received  in  a  suitable 
spirit. 

”  Barton  et  Covin,”  drawled  the 
greffier^  popping  his  head  out  of  the 
door. 

The  judge  heard  both  our  stories,  and 


then,  eyeing  Covin  severely,  told  him 
that  he  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  him, 
and  that  he  would  not  advise  him  to 
come  before  the  court  too  often.  But 
in  the  meantime  he  had  let  his  cour  to 
this  Monsieur  Anglais  and  received  the 
money.  Had  he  paid  his  rent  to  his 
proprietor  ? 

Covin  admitted  that  he  had  not.  No, 
not  for  more  thaft  a  year.  Not  since 
the  dispute  they  had  together  when  the 
proprietor  ran  against  the  point  of  his 
knife. 

“Ah  !”  said  the  judge,  shaking  his 
head  sagely,  “  what  did  I  say  ?”  And 
then  he  announced  his  decision  briskly. 

“  Let  the  Monsieur  Anglais  take  Co¬ 
vin’s  cour  and  house  off  his  hands,  pay¬ 
ing  the  arrears  of  rent.  Covin  to  have 
a  month  in  which  to  remove  his  furni¬ 
ture,  and  then  to  make  himself,  scarce, 
and  betake  himself  to  a  neighborhood 
where  he  may  be  better  appreciated  be¬ 
cause  not  so  well  known.” 

A  verdict  that  dissatisfies  equally  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  must  necessarily 
be  based  on  the  immutable  principles  of 
justice.  They  were  there,  no  doubt, 
these  principles,  although  we  could  not 
see  them. 

“  But  my  foot  !”  cried  Covin. 

“  Served  you  right  for  putting  it  in 
the  way  of  a  scythe.’' 

“  And  the  arrears  of  rent  —  why 
should  I  pay  them  ?”  I  urged 

”  Consider  what  might  have  happened 
from  your  want  of  care  and  judgment.” 

We  left  the  court  at  the  same  moment. 

“And  this  is  conciliation,”  I  mur¬ 
mured. 

Covin  gave  me  one  long  sidelong 
glance  full  of  malice.  Were  we  recon¬ 
ciled  ?  It  hardly  seemed  so. 

Chapter  III. 

WHO  TOLLED  THE  BELL. 

The  professor  was  highly  indignant  at 
the  verdict.  I  think  that  he  had  count¬ 
ed  much  upon  my  going  to  prison.  Not 
that  he  bears  me  any  personal  ill-will, 
but,  as  I  said  before,  he  has  an  insatia¬ 
ble  appetite  for  information.  My  ex¬ 
periences  in  a  French  prison  would  have 
furnished  him  with  the  nucleus  of  a  long- 
winded  article. 

On  the  same  day  I  was  accosted  by 
my  new  “  proprietor,”  who  seemed  quite 
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satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  court, 
as  well  he  might  be.  In  fact,  like  every 
one  else,  he  had  been  afraid  of  Covin. 
Even  when  the  latter  was  in  prison  he 
had  not  dared  to  evict  him.  But  now 
it  was  a  different  thing  altogether.  I 
was  the  animal  selected  to  bell  the  cat. 
Whatever  steps  were  taken  to  evict  Co¬ 
vin,  that  individual  would  give  me  the 
credit  of  it  all.  And  thus,  in  a  most 
inexplicable  way,  and  without  any  vo¬ 
lition  on  my  part,  I  had  been  thrown 
into  the  Relationship,  of  all  others  most 
dangerous,  with  a  man  like  Covin.  De¬ 
spite  the  protection  of  the  little  judge 
and  the  fat  greffier^  the  nights  would 
soon  be  long  and  dark,  and  who  could 
guard  me  from  the  vengeance  of  a  des¬ 
perate  man  ? 

Still  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  Covin 
would  give  up  peaceable  p>ossession. 
The  arrangement  was  not  a  bad  one  for 
him.  He  saved  his  furniture,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  seized,  and 
he  .could  not  expect  to  live  the  rest  of 
his  life  rent-free  in  another  man’s  house. 
During  the  month’s  delay  accorded  him. 
Covin  was  frequently  to  be  seen.  Grade 
met  him  more  than  once  and  talked  to 
him. 

“  Why  do  you  drive  poor  p^re  Covin 
away  ?”  she  asked,  after  one  of  these  in¬ 
terviews.  “Is  it  not  wicked  to  turn 
people  out  of  their  houses  ?’  ’ 

But  at  the  end  of  the  month  Covin 
disappeared.  The  house  locked  up,  and 
no  vestige  of  occupation  about  it.  He 
had  no  intention  evidently  of  giving  up 
peaceable  possession.  People  said  that 
he  sometimes  came  to  the  place  at  night, 
but  no  light  was  ever  seen  there.  All 
his  movements  were  secret  and  mysteri¬ 
ous.  We  gave  him  plenty  of  rope,  but 
at  the  end  of  another  two  months  legal 
steps  were  taken  for  his  eviction.  The 
judge,  the  mayor,  the  greffier,  all  the 
officials  were  in  attendance.  The  cottage 
was  summoned  to  surrender.  It  made 
no  reply.  Thereupon,  after  three  sev¬ 
eral  demands  for  admittance,  the  door 
was  broken  open.  There  was  nothing 
inside  but  a  worm-eaten  oaken  “  buffet,’’ 
and  a  pile  of  fishing-nets.  These  last, 
being  implements  of  labor,  were  not 
seizable.  Covin  had  left  them  there, 
no  doubt,  intending,  if  they  were  dam¬ 
aged,  to  proceed  against  me.  However, 
the  place  was  cleared  out,  and  the  nets 


deposited  at  the  matrie ;  and  now  I 
thought  I  should  be  able  to  let  the  cot¬ 
tage  and  thus  diminish  the  cost  of  the 
cour.  Already  I  had  had  several  appli¬ 
cations  for  it,  houses  being  in  great  de¬ 
mand  ;  but  I  had  not  yet  settled  upon  a 
tenant,  being  anxious  to  get  a  neighbor 
to  my  taste.  But  when  I  offered  the 
place  to  the  man  I  had  chosen,  to  my 
surprise,  he  declined  at  once  to  take  it. 
And  it  was  the  same  with  all  the  rest  of 
my  proposed  tenants.  They  were  very 
sorry,  but  the  house  would  not  suit. 
Presently  I  found  out  the  reason.  Covin 
had  made  it  known  in  the  village  that  he 
had  sworn  a  great  oath  that  the  first  in¬ 
truder  who  slept  in  his  house  should  not 
leave  it  alive.  In  vain  1  rallied  the  peo¬ 
ple  upon  their  cowardice. 

“Well,”  said  the  stoutest  and  most 
courageous  among  them,  “  if  Monsieur 
will  himself  sleep  there  for  the  first  time, 

I  agree  to  take  the  cottage  without  an¬ 
other  word.’’ 

’  I  soon  saw  that  this  was  the  only  way 
to  quench  the  dread  of  Covin  in  the 
minds  of  the  villagers,  and  as  long  as 
that  dread  lasted  there  was  no  chance  of 
letting  the  cottage.  I  felt  too  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  challenge  to  my  courage 
in  the  man’s  insolent  threat.  Therefore 
I  made  known  in  the  village  that  on 
such  a  night  I  would  sleep  at  Covin’s 
cottage.  I  should  be  armed  with  a 
loaded  revolver,  and  Jet  jokers  beware, 
for  I  should  certainly  fire  upon  any  one 
who  disturbed  me. 

Hettie  was  very  much  averse  to  my 
spending  the  night  at  Covin’s  cottage, 
alone,  and,  to  satisfy  her,  I  had  asked  the 
professor  to  join  me  in  making 'a  night 
there,  hinting  at  Irish  whisky  and  strong 
English  cut  tobacco,  which  was  taking 
the  learned  man  on  his  weak  side.  But 
he  declined  with  a  precipitation  that  I 
thought  argued  ill  for  his  courage.  And 
then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  undertake 
the  adventure  ^one. 

It  was  a  rough  wet  night  when  I  turn¬ 
ed  out  on  my  expedition.  The  sound 
of  the  bolts  and  bars  shot  to  behind  me, 
as  I  left  my  own  door,  was  rather  dis¬ 
heartening  ;  if  I  had  not  publicly  pledged 
myself  to  the  adventure,  I  think  I  should 
have  postponed  it  to  another  occasion. 
In  the  village  all  the  lights  were  out,  my 
lantern  was  extinguished  before  many 
minutes.  The  wind  howled  in  a  melan- 
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choly  fashion  with  a  great  swaying  rush* 
ing  sound  from  the  forest,  as  I  stumbled 
along  the  steep  winding  path  that  led  to 
Covin’s.  I  had  to  grope  for  the  garden 
gate  in  the  darkness,  and  as  I  touched 
the  handle  the  door';  of  the  loft  went  to 
with  a  loud  bang.  I  had  not  thought  of 
locking  that,  and  now  the  wind  had  got 
it  open  and  was  blowing  about  it,  or 
perhaps  it  was  Covin  on  the  look-out  for 
me.  I  climbed  up  the  outside  stair  that 
led  to  the  loft,  sheltered  by  the  over¬ 
hanging  eaves  of  the  thatched  gable, 
closed  the  door  and  locked  it,  first  lighting 
my  lantern  in  the  shelter,  and  looking 
carefully  round.  Then  I  made  my  way 
to  the  front  door  along  the  garden  path, 
all  choked  up  by  luxuriant  vegetable 
growth.  The  branches  and  tendrils  of 
the  unpruned  vine  caught  at  me  and 
drew  me  back  like  detaining  fingers, 
but  I  went  on  and  opened  the  door  boldly. 

The  first  thing  I  came  in  contact  with 
was  an  object  hanging  from  the  rafters, 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  man  swing¬ 
ing  slowly  round.  It  was  Covin  no 
doubt.  'Ves,  there  he  was  in  his  habits 
as  he  had  lived,  coat,  trousers,  and  fish¬ 
erman’s  boots— but  nothing  inside  them. 
Simply  Covin’s  clothes  hanging  there. 
It  was  a  relief  for  the  moment,  and  yet  the 
fact  itself  was  startling.  The  dothes 
were  Covin’s,  they  conveyed  a  distinct 
impression  of  their  owner.  They  had  not 
been  there"  in  the  morning.  Covin, 
must,  therefore,  have  visited  the  place 
very  recently  ;  perhaps  even  now  be  was 
hidden  somewhere  within.  Perhaps,  too, 
there  was  a  secret  meaning  and  signifi¬ 
cance  in  this  hanging  suit  of  clothes. 
Was  a  challenge  conveyed  in  it  ?  Why 
was  not  the  professor  here  to  tell  me 
what  it  signified  in  his  wretched  code  of 
primitive  morals  ? 

I  soon  satisfied  myself  that  Covin  was 
not  concealed  on  the  premises,  and  I 
discovered  too  how  he  might  have  effect¬ 
ed  both  exit  and  entrance.  There  was  a 
window  unfastened  in  the  inner  room 
quite  big  enough  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  marks  of  muddy  feet  fresh  upon  it. 
But  why  should  he  have  taken  all  the 
trouble  ? 

Oh  !  there  was  a  paper  pinned  to  the 
suit  of  clothes.  It  was  the  summons 
Covin  had  received  to  appear  in  "  con¬ 
ciliation.”  There  was  a  significance 
about  this,  as  if  it  had  been  put  there 


in  mockery.  Anyhow,  whatever  might 
be  meant.  Covin  should  see  how  I  esti¬ 
mated  his  threats.  I  cut  down  Covin’s 
clothes,  and,  squeezing  them  into  a  bun¬ 
dle,  threw  them  out  of  the  window. 
Then  I  closed  all  the  shutters  and  fas¬ 
tenings,  and  lay  down  on  the  mattress  I 
had  sent  up  for  the  purpose,  with  ray 
rugs  carefully  wrapped  about  me  and  the 
loaded  revolver  ready  to  my  hand. 

I  had  lit  a  fire  in  the  hearth  with  fag¬ 
gots,  and  that  at  first  threw  a  bright 
glow,  but  by  degrees  the  light  dwindled 
and  went  out.  The  wind  roared  and 
bellowed  as  if  the  forest  had  been  full  of 
wild  beasts.  But  I  was  tired  and  must 
have  slept,  although  I  was  not  conscious 
of  it  when  I  finally  found  myself  awake. 
I  was  awake,  but  with  some  of  the  delu¬ 
sions  of  sleep.  I  had  an  idea  that  I  was 
being  tried  for  making  away  with  Covin, 
and  that  the  verdict  was  ”  Guilty,  to  be 
beaten  with  a  rod  of  fire.”  And  there 
was  the  fiery  rod  sure  enough — floating 
in  the  air  as  it  seemed  to  me.  Aroused 
to  full  consciousness,  I  gazed  at  it  in  a 
panic  of  nervous  horror.  The  fiery  rod 
resolved  itself  into  a  glare  of  light,  shin¬ 
ing  through  a  longitudinal  crack  in  the 
wooden  shutter.  That  window  looked 
over  towards  my  house.  What  was  the 
cause  of  the  light  ?  There  was  no 
moon.  Could  it  be  a  fire  ?  I  threw 
open  the  shutter.  There  was  a  bright 
flare  of  light  from  just  below  and  lumin* 
ous  smoke  rising  through  the  trees.  At 
the  moment  the  terrible  thought  shot 
through  my  brain,  ”  My  house  has 
been  fired.  Perhaps  here  is  Covin’s  re¬ 
venge  !” 

In  my  mad  rush  towards  home  I  re¬ 
membered  that  a  ladder  was  the  most 
indispensable  thing,  and  that  there  was 
one  under  the  eaves  of  the  stable.  I 
should  save  precious  moments  if  I  caught 
this  up  on  my  way.  There  was  now  no 
doubt  of  the  fire  ;  the  sky  all  of  a  glow 
and  a  vivid  tongue  of  flame  darting 
heavenwards.  The  ladder  had  been  re¬ 
moved  ;  the  fiend  who  had  planned  this 
had  carried  out  his  wicked  work  complete¬ 
ly.  I  hurried  on.  The  village  was  already 
alive,  and  I  heard  the  great  church-bell 
clanging  out  the  alarm  vigorously.  My 
home  was  in  a  blaze  :  what  had  become 
of  wife  and  child  ? 

Happily  my  wife  was  safe  ;  she  stood 
by  the  garden  gate  wrapped  in  a  cloak — 
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half-distracted,  wringing  her  hands  and 
crying. 

Where  was  Gracie  ?  No  one  an¬ 
swered  my  frantic  demand,  and  next 
moment  I  was  trying  to  clamber  up  to  the 
upper  windows  by  the  trellis-work,  that, 
rotten  with  age,  gave  way  beneath  me. 
But  Hettie  seized  me.  “  She  is  not 
there  ;  she  is  safe  from  the  Are,  but  she 
is  gone,  snatched  away  from  me.” 

“  By  whom  ?” 

”  By  Covin.” 

”  Which  way?” 

”  Over  the  hedge  there.” 

I  ran  in  the  direction  pointed  out, 
where  there  was  a  weak  place  in  the 
hedge,  through  which  the  high  road 
might  be  reached.  Something  had 
caught  in  the  brambles — a  morsel  of 
Grade’s  little  night-dress.  There  were 
footsteps  down  to  the  road,  and  there 
they  ceased  to  be  traceable  in  the  slush. 

1  could  not  tell  which  way  he  had  turn¬ 
ed.  I  must  go  back  to  the  house  and 
ask  my  neighbors  to  help  me  in  the  pur¬ 
suit,  to  run  in  viirious  directions.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  make  for  the  river, 
for  in  that  direction  I  judged  he  had  gone. 

When  I  reached  the  house  again  the 
fire  was  out.  The  neighbors  had  smoth¬ 
ered  it  with  blankets  and  carpets.  It 
had  been  a  petroleum  fire,  ”  soon  kin¬ 
dled  and  soon  burned.  ’  ’  The  maire  was 
on  the  scene  by  this  time,  and  the  curd. 
I  told  them  what  had  happened,  be¬ 
sought  them  to  aid  me  at  once  in  the 
search  for  the  man  who  had  fired  my 
house  and  stolen  my  child.  They  could 
hardly  believe  such  an  outrage  to  be 
possible  in  this  law-abiding  country,  but 
there  was  the  patent  fact.  Gracie  was 
gone,  and  Covin  had  taken  her. 

”  He  will  not  harm  her,  I  guarantee 
that,  ’  ’  said  the  curd. 

”  Ah  !  you  always  had  a  better  opin¬ 
ion  of  him  than  he  deserved,”  remarked 
the  maire  drily.  “  But  compose  your¬ 
self,  monsieur ;  the  police  will  find  her 
quickly.  To  a  poor  man  like  Covin  a 
child  is  not  a  valuable  treasure.  But  to 
set  fire  to  your  house,  ah,  that  was  ma¬ 
lice.” 

Here  Hetty  drew  me  aside. 

”  It  was  not  Covin,”  she  whispered, 
in  a  faltering  tone,  ”  who  set  fire  to  the 
house  ;  it  was  I,  accidentally.” 

”  Not  Covin,  but  you  ?”  I  repeated, 
quite  bewildered. 


”  Yes  ;  I  wanted  plenty  of  light,  as 
you  had  left  me  all  alone,  and  before  I 
went  to  bed  I  lighted  the  big  ’  p^trole  ’ 
lamp.  And  I  upset  it :  the  flames  were 
between  me  and  the  door.  I  ran  to  the 
window  and  screamed.  ’  ’ 

“  Well,  and  what  then  ?” 

“  Why,  a  man  came  with  a  ladder, 
and  we  escaped,  I  and  Gracie.” 

“  And  the  man  was - ” 

“Covin.” 

This  cast  a  new  and  startling  light 
upon  the  affair.  Covin  the  rescuer, 
and  not  the  criminal !  But  why  should 
he  have  taken  Gracie  ?  Probably,  al¬ 
though  some  instinct  of  courage  and  hu¬ 
manity  had  brought  him  to  the  help  of 
my  wife,  yet  finding  his  enemy’s  daugh¬ 
ter  in  his  hands  the  impulse  to  revenge 
himself  had  become  too  strong. 

“  In  the  meantime,”  said  the  maire, 
“  before  doing  anything  we  must  dress 
a  prods-verbal.  And,  first,  for  the  per¬ 
son  who  gave  the  earliest  alarm  of  the 
fire — of  course,  monsieur  will  recom¬ 
pense  him  handsomely.  Let  him  come 
forward.” 

But  no  one  came  forward  to  claim  the 
reward  or  the  thanks  of  the  commune. 
This  was  a  curious  circumstance  among 
people  not  given  to  hiding  their  good 
deeds,  especially  when  a  reward  is  in 
question. 

“  And  who  set  the  bell  going  ?”  asked 
the  curd,  “and  roused  us  all;  from  our 
sleep  ?  The  same  brave  fellow  doubt¬ 
less.” 

“  Perhaps  he  is  still  in  the  church,” 
said  the  maire. 

“  Let  us  go  and  see,”  suggested  the 
curd. 

The  church  is  only  just  across  the 
road,  and  the  curd  admits  us  through  the 
sacristy  door.  A  rude  ancient  church, 
grotesque  with  age,  thick  squat  columns, 
with  quaint  curved  volutes,  looking  in  the 
dim  light  like  so  many  huge  homed  mon¬ 
sters.  There  is  a  light  shining  in  the 
space  behind  the  altar,  where  there  is  a 
highly-tinselled  shrine  of  the  Virgin.  A 
taper  is  burning  before  the  shrine,  and 
by  the  light  we  can  make  out  a  bundle 
of  something  lying  in  front.  The  curd 
stoops  down  and  lifts  the  comer  of  a 
shawl ;  there  is  a  child  fast  asleep — it  is 
Gracie. 

The  curd  takes  her  up  tenderly  in  his 
arms.  She  awakes  and  ^begins  to  cry. 
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till,  seeing  her  father’s  face  among  those 
about  her,  she  gladly  nestles  in  his  arms. 

I  hurry  away,  too  full  of  joy  and  grati* 
tude  to  say  a  word.  Was  this  then  Co* 
vin’s  revenge  ? 

For  a  long  time  after  that  1  tried  in 
vain  to  find  Covin.  I  let  it  be  known  in 
the  village  that  he  might  come  back  to 
his  cottage  whenever  he  liked  and  not  a 
word  to  be  said  about  arrears.  Enough 
money  too  to  furnish  it  well,  or  to  buy  a 
new  lK>at.  But  although  1  fancy  that  he 
heard  of  the  offer,  he  never  took  advan* 
tage  of  it.  One  day,  however,  I  heard 
that  he  had  been  seen  in  the  village,  and 
that  his  boat  was  moored  in  the  river 
close  by.  I  managed  to  intercept  him 
with  Gracie,  and  offered  my  hand.  Co* 
vin  put  his  behind  his  back. 

“  Come,  let  us  be  friends,”  I  said. 

”  Can  I  be  friends  with  a  man  who 
has  treated  my  best  clothes  like  this  ?” 
said  Covin,  undoing  his  bundle  and 
holding  up  the  suit  that  I  had  thrown 
out  of  the  window.  I  had  thought  noth* 
ing  more  about  it,  and  certainly  the 
clothes  had  suffered  not  a  little  from  ex* 
posure. 

”  I  am  very  sorry  ;  but  you  shall  have 
a  new  suit.” 

”  Pardon,  monsieur,  the  old  ones  suit* 
ed  me  very  well.” 

“  Come  !  for  the  child’s  sake,”  1  said, 
‘‘  let  me  thank  you.” 

”  Monsieur,”  began  Covin,  with  some 
dignity,  ”  1  deserve  no  thanks,  for  I  had 
it  m  my  heart  to  do  you  a  great  injury. 
I  thought  to  come  upon  you  as  you  slept 
in  my  cottage,  and  I  hung  these  clothes 
up  as  a  warning  to  you,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  if  he  respects  my  clothes,  I  will 
not  harm  him.  But  you  did  not  respect 
my  clothes,  and  then  I  determined  to 
attack  you  as  you  slept.  Then  I  saw  a 


gleam  of  fire,  and  heard  the  screams  of 
a  woman.  I  am  a  Frenchman — you 
know  the  rest.  But  do  I  love  you,  mon* 
sieur,  any  better  for  that  ?  You  have 
turned  me  away  from  my  hearth  ;  it  was 
but  a  poor  hearth,  cold  and  neglected, 
but  once  I  had  a  little  daughter  like 
yours,  a  wife,  too,  industrious  and  care¬ 
ful,  and  then  there  was  happiness  around 
it,  of  which  1  have  now  only  the  mem* 
ory.  And  from  this  hearth  you  thrust 
me  forth.” 

“  Come  back  to  it.  Covin,  come  and 
be  my  neighbor.  ’  ’ 

”  Adieu,  monsieur,”  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  me. 

”  Let  me  be  your  friend  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me  and  mine.” 

“  Adieu,  monsieur,”  repeated  Covin, 
stonily,  as  if  an  injury  were  a  precious 
possession  of  which  none  should  deprive 
him. 

”  Gracie,  s|)eak  to  him,”  I  said  to 
the  child  ;  ”  go  and  ask  him  to'stay.” 

“  Do  stay,  pire  Covin,”  she  cried  ; 
”  papa  wiH  no  more  be  wicked  with  you, 
and  you  shall  make  me  again  a  little 
boat.” 

Covin  shook  his  head  sternly  ;  but  he 
snatched  up  the  child  and  kissed  her 
warmly.  Then,  as  if  he  could  not  trust 
himself  any  longer,  he  sprang  hastily  into 
his  boat  and  pushed  off.  He  glided 
away  down  the  slow  sullen  stream,  and 
was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  mist  and 
gloom  of  coming  night.  Nor  has  he 
ever  been  seen  in  our  neighborhooil 
since.  His  cottage  is  still  empty,  and  no 
one  will  venture  to  occupy  it.  The  peo* 
pie  in  the  village  believe  that  he  still 
watches  over  the  place,  and  that  any  one 
who  ventured  to  occupy  it  would  have 
to  reckon  with  Covin’s  revenge. — Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 


SLAVERY  AND  POLYGAMY  IN  TURKEY. 
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In  Fraser  for  May  1877,1  sketched 
briefly  the  first  of  these  two  institutions 
as  it  exists  in  Egypt,  and  much  of  what 
was  there  said  would  apply  equally  to 
the  status  of  its  subjects  in  Turkey  pro* 
per.  But,  though  the  legislation  on 
which  it  is  based  is  the  same  in  both 


countries,  some  important  distinctions  at* 
tach  to  it  in  the  latter  which,  in  view  of 
recent  events  and  of  the  still  prevalent 
misconception  as  to  the  whole  char* 
acter  and  working  of  slavery  throughout 
the  Levant,  may  perhaps  be  worth  fur* 
ther  statement.  As  the  same  popular 
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error  commonly  brackets  with  this  the 
other  custom  of  p>olygamy — though  there 
is  but  one  solitary  link  of  connection  be¬ 
tween  them — it  will  be  convenient  to  in¬ 
clude  these  two  most  distinctive  features 
of  Ottoman  society  in  the  same  notice. 

Turkish  servitude,  like  that  of  nearly 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  had  its 
origin  in  the  practice  of  enslaving  pris¬ 
oners  of  war.  But  instead  of  the  bitter 
and  uniform  degradation  to  which  de¬ 
feat  had  immemorially  doomed  its  vic¬ 
tims  at  the  hands  of  civilised  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  genius  of  IslSm  imposed 
a  bondage  tempered  by  many  alleviations 
which  deprived  the  system  of  more  than 
half  its  horrors,  and  transmitted  it  to 
the  present  day  in  a  form  that  has  hard¬ 
ly  a  feature  in  common  with  the  barbar¬ 
ous  yoke  that  ceased  in  our  own  colo¬ 
nies  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  which 
was  only  abolished  in  the  United  States 
by  the  war  of  1862,  and  still  flourishes 
in  *  Christian’  Cuba  and  Brazil.  Later 
in  the  history  of  the  nation,  as  war 
ceased  to  furnish  its  yearly  harvests  of 
captives,  and  as  extended  relations  with 
the  Caucasus,  Barbary,  and  Abyssinia 
gradually  introduced  a  new  class  of 
slaves,  the  same  clement  legislation  that 
had  mitigated  the  sufferings  of  captive 
Huns  and  Teutons  threw  its  aegis  over 
these  still  ruder  victims  of  an  iniquitous 
traffic,  and,  during  the  Middle  Ages  and 
for  three  centuries  later,  rendered  Turk¬ 
ish  slavery  an  easier  condition  of  life  than 
was  the  feudal  serfdom  that  prevailed 
throughout  Europe  till  within  little 
more  than  a  century  ago.  From  the 
very  first,  in  fact,  Mohammedan  legisla¬ 
tion  softened  and  humanised  the  barbar¬ 
ous  provisions  of  the  old  Roman  code, 
and  relieved  the  condition  of  the  slave 
from  nearly  all^e  severities  and  much 
of  the  degradation  that  attached  to  it  in 
non- Moslem  countries.  Thus,  while 
among  the  Romans  and  Byzantines,  as 
in  modern  Transatlantic  slavery,  the 
legal  status  of  ’a  bondsman  was  that  of  a 
beast  of  burden  or  other  chattel  {jtervi 
in  potestate  domini  sunt  ut  pecora,  jumen- 
ta  et  cetera  r«),  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
even  Persia  the  law  protects  the  slave  at 
every  point,  recognises  him  as  a  human 
being  with  definite  and  inalienable 
rights,  and  raises  his  condition  to  one  of 
mere  unwaged  domestic  servitude,  in 
which,  as  a  rule,  he  is  better  off  than  the 


paid  free  servant.*  A  glance  at  the 
provisions  of  the  Multequa  (the  general 
digest  of  Ottoman  law)  which  affect  the 
institution,  and,  which  in  practice  are 
very  rigidly  adhered  to,  will  illustrate 
and  confirm  this  statement. 

The  code  in  question  recognises  no 
fewer  than  six  gradations  of  slavery, 
which  differ  widely  and  importantly  from 
each  other,  and  form  so  many  steps  from 
absolute  bondage  to  freedom.  Of  these 
the  first  is  that  of  keulelik^  or  uncondi¬ 
tional  J  servitude,  in  which  the  slave  is 
the  mere  chattel  of  his  master,  with  no 
legal  rights  of  any  kind  except  to  protec¬ 
tion  from  p>ersonal  abuse.  But  the  con¬ 
dition  even  of  this  class  has  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the 
West  Indian  or  American  negro.  The 
law  absolutely  protects  their  life  and,  as 
I  have  said,  forbids  undue  severity  of 
punishment ;  besides  which,  they  are  as 
a  rule  kindly  treated,  and,  except  in  the 
'  case  of  slaves  bom  such  or  purchased  in 
infancy,  are  entitled  to  their  liberty  after 
nine  years’  service.  The  second  cate¬ 
gory  is  that  of  the  mazzoum,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  slaves  who  are  permitted  by  their 
masters  to  work  or  trade  on  their  own 
account.  These  may  acquire  property 
and  even  themselves  own  slaves,  and  at 
their  death  may  devise  their  estate  as 
they  please,  their  children,  too,  being 
mazzoum  like  themselves.  The  third 
class  consists  of  mukiatebs,  or  slaves  who 
have  received  a  contract  {kitabei)  stipu¬ 
lating  that  their  freedom  shall  take  place 
in  the  event  of  some  specified  condition 
being  fulfilled,  such  as  the  payment  of  an 
agreed  sum  of  money,  or  the  perform  - 
ance  of  a  particular  service.  During 
the  term  over  which  these  contracts  ex¬ 
tend,  their  holders  can  neither  be  sold 
nor  hired  out,  and  may  also  purchase 
slaves  of  their  own,  to  whom  they  may 
grant  similar  privileges  to  those  enjoyed 


*  For  confirmation  of  this  statement  I  may 
refer  the  reader  to,  amongst  other  authorities, 
Urquhart’s  Spirit  the  East,  White’s  Three 
Years  in  Constanttnople,  Olivier’s  Voyage  en 
Tnrquie,  and  Ubicini’s  Lettres  sur  ta  Turquie, 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  although  un¬ 
waged,  these  slave  servants  are  much  more 
lightly  worked,  are  better  clothed,  fed,  and 
lodged  than  free  domestics,  and  receive  in 
Ramazan,  Courban-bairam,  and  other  periodi¬ 
cal  backsheeskes  and  in  vails  from  their  masters’ 
visitors  far  more  than  the  fixed  wages  of  their 
free  fellow-servitors. 
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by  themselves.  But  if  the  condition  be 
not  fulfilled  within  the  term,  the  slave 
lapses  to  the  state  of  keuldik.  The 
fourth  grade  is  that  of  muUbbirs,  or 
slaves  who  have  received  a  deed  {tebbir) 
which  confers  on  them  deferred  freedom 
to  take  effect  on  some  stipulated  contin* 
gency,  such  as  the  death  of  the  master, 
his  return  from  a  pilgrimage,  or  other 
future  event.  The  slave  thus  gifted  may 
be  sold,  but  his  sale  carries  with  it  the  ir¬ 
revocable  condition,  and  in  no  way  bars 
his  right  to  liberty  the  moment  the 
specified  event  happens.  The  fifth  class, 
called  mutebbtri-mukiateb,  combines  the 
double  advantages  of  the  third  and 
fourth.  The  sixth — umml-v^lid,  ‘  moth¬ 
ers  of  children’ —  consists  entirely  of 
female  slaves  whose  children' have  either 
been  acknowledged  or  adopted  by  their 
owner,  and  thus  become  free  :  these 
pass  at  oifte  into  the  class  of  mutebberi^ 
and,  while  they  cannot  in  the  meantime 
be  sold,  attain  their  full  liberty  on  the 
master’s  death,  if  not  enfranchised  be¬ 
fore  it.  The  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  female  slave  population  belongs 
to  this  class  may  argue  more  for  Otto¬ 
man  benevolence  than  morals  ;  but  it  is 
at  least  conclusive  as  to  the  many  privi¬ 
leges  and  the  general  kindliness  of  the 
treatment  which  Turkish — as  contrasted 
with  Cuban  and  Brazilian — bondswomen 
enjoy. 

Nor  are  these  half-dozen  grades  of 
slavery  merely  distinguished  by  a  loose 
popular  fashion.  They  are  all  practi¬ 
cally  recognised  and  their  several  immu¬ 
nities  safeguarded  both  by  law  and  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment.  A  Mussulman  who  ill- 
treats  his  slaves  is  socially  looked  upon 
very  much  as  a  wife-beater  amongst  our¬ 
selves,  and  if  the  abuse  at  all  amounts 
to  cruelty,  the  victim  'can  appeal  to  the 
Cadi  and  insist  on, being  sold  to  another 
master.  But  gross  cases  of  ill-treatment 
are  very  rare,  and  such  claims  for  pro¬ 
tection  are  seldom  made.  The  condi¬ 
tion,  too,  carries  with  it  no  personal,  or 
at  least  indelible,  degradation  ;  and  so, 
in  Turkey  as  in  Egypt,  it  not  seldom 
happens  that  a  master  liberates  a  favour¬ 
ite  slave  and  gives  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  without  the  public  feeling  at 
all  regarding  the  union  as  a  m/salliance. 
Similarly,  many  Turks  of  what  may  be 
called  the  middle  and  upper  classes  pre¬ 
fer  slave  wives  to  freetorn  mates,  ex¬ 


empt  as  they  thus  are  from  what  in  the 
East  as  in  the  West  is  often  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  marriage  relatives,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  mothers-in-law.  Equally,  too, 
IS  the  status  no  bar  to  admission  to  the 
public  service.  Less  |than  fifty  years 
ago,  indeed,  most  of  the  ministers  and 
great  officers  of  the  Porte  were  of  ser¬ 
vile  origin,  and  even  at  the  present  hour 
freedmen  not  a  few  hold  high  rank  in 
both  the  army  and  navy. 

Another  fact,  which  further  minimises 
the  evils  that  belong  to  the  institution 
under  even  its  most  humane  conditions, 
is  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
the  slaves  now  held  in  Turkey,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  provinces.  Thirty  years  ago 
it  was  officially  estimated  that,  out  of 
Constantinople,  this  did  not  exceed  two 
per  cent,  of  the  Mussulman  population, 
and  since  then  the  increased  operation 
of  the  causes  which  had  reduced  the 
class  to  this  low  figure  has  further  di¬ 
minished  the  proportion.  The  spoils  of 
war  have  long  ceased  to  recruit  it,  the 
Barbary  rovers  no  longer  send  their  cap¬ 
tives,  and  even  before  the  complete  Rus¬ 
sian  conquest  of  the  Caucasus,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  European  opinion  at  the  Porte  had 
virtually  put  an  end  to  importations  on 
any  considerable  scale  from  Circassia  and 
Africa,  which  for  ceqturies  had  been  the 
chief  feeders  of  the  traffic.  The  large 
Circassian  immigrations  into  Turkey 
have  in  part  revived  the  supply  of  white 
female  slaves,  as  the  colonists  still  sell 
their  daughters  as  readily  as  ‘of  yore. 
But  as  the  letter  of  the  law  is  against 
these  purchases — the  Circassians  being 
nominally  at  least  Moslems — the  trade  is 
contraband,  and, the  business  done  much 
less  than  under  the  old  system  of  open 
shipments  from  the  coast.  The  legal 
suppression  of  the  traffic  in  Egypt  has 
also  so  much  reduced  the  impiortation  of 
black  slaves  from  Africa  that  hardly 
units  now  pass  where  scores  were  former¬ 
ly  shipped  from  Alexandria.  A  small 
supply  is  still  received  from  Tunis  vid 
Malta,  whence,  by  what  may  be  called 
the  irony  of  trade,  they  mostly  reach 
Constantinople  on  board  British  steam¬ 
ers,  as  the  pretended  harem  and  ser¬ 
vants  of  some  travelling  effendi.  Once 
in  Stamboul  there  is  no  difficulty  as  to 
their  sale,  as,  although  the  public  slave 
market  was  suppressed  thirty  years  ago, 
the  private  depdts  at  which  slaves  are 
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lodged  are  well  known,  and  the  traffic 
goes  on  nearly  as  openly  as,  though  un> 
der  conditions  of  greater  decency  and 
humanity  than,  in  the  old  Yessir-baxari. 
White  slaves  are  generally  kept  at  Top- 
haneh,  across  the  Horn,  and  are  there 
dealt  in,  a  shade  more  privately  but  with 
equal  freedom  from  the  interference  of 
the  police.  A  short  trial  is  allowed  at 
the  house  of  the  '  intending  purchaser 
for,  in  the  case  of  male  slaves,  medical 
examination  to  ascertain  if  they  be 
sound  in  body  and  free  from  constitu* 
tional  defects.  In  the  case  of  girls,  this 
function  is  performed  by  an  official  mat¬ 
ron  called  el  Khibra,  and  particular  care 
is  further  taken  |to  ascertain  their  per¬ 
sonal  habits  bydayl'and  night.  If  the 
probationers  satisfactorily  pass  this  or¬ 
deal  the  bargain  is  then  concluded,  and 
the  new  purchases  become  essentially 
members  of  their  masters’  families,  in 
the  hierarchy  of  which  they  take  prece¬ 
dence  of,  and  are,  as  I  have  said,  even 
better  treated  than,  free  servants.  Prices 
vary  from  20I.  to  30/.  for  a  low-class 
negro  to  200I.  or  300/.  for  what  may  be 
called  the  raw  material  of  a  pretty  Cir¬ 
cassian  girl.  These  last  are  mostly 
bought  from  the  parents  or  the  first-hand 
dealer  *  in  the  rough,’  and  after  a  year 
or  two’s  careful  nurture  and  education 
in  the  accomplishments  of  upper-class 
Moslem  society,  are  sold  again  by  the 
trainer  at  any  price  the  caprice  of  a  rich 
purchaser  may  give.  The  best  are  usually 
bought  either  for  marriage  or  concubi¬ 
nage,  and  the  others  for  service  as  ladies’ 
maids,  bath-attendants,  musicians,  danc¬ 
ing-girls,  and  other  non-menial  occupa¬ 
tions.  A  great  scandal  in  the  case  of  these 
girls  is,  that  many  of  the  intermediary 
purchasers  who  thus  polish  and  train  them 
for  ultimate  use  are  Turkish  ladies  of 
rank,  who  speculate  in  them  either  with 
a  view  to  money  profit  on  the  operation, 
or  to  serve  some  equally  base  purpose 
by  making  presents  of  [them  to  the  Pal¬ 
ace  or  to  some  influential  grandee.  It 
may  be  affirmed,  however,  that  the  ma- 
jonty  of  this  white  class  attain  compara¬ 
tively  spieedy  freedom  by  marriage — a 
goal  that  silences  all  reflection  on  the 
stages  through  which  it  has  been  reached. 

The  great  majority  of  the  slaves  com¬ 
prised  in  these  six  categories  soon  rise 
from  the  lowest  class,  and,  through  one 


or  other  of  the  gradations  mentioned, 
attain  their  freedom  well  within  the  legal 
term  of  adult  servitude.  But — and  no 
better  proof  ot  the  mildness  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  m  Turkey  could  be  given — it  often 
happens  that  the  bondsman  refuses  lib¬ 
erty,  preferring  to  live  on  with  his  master 
and  die  in  his  service.  The  slave  who 
has  thus  declined  enfranchisement  is 
called  Azadiig-keuU^  and  when  age  over¬ 
takes  him  he  is  released  from  all  labour, 
and  set  generally  to  take  care  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  during  their  exercise  or  play,  re¬ 
ceiving  from  them  in  return  the  endear¬ 
ing  appellation  of  baba — father. 

From  the  operation  of  all  the  causes 
now  mentioned,  coupled  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  fact  that  the  class  is  only  in  a 
very  small  degree  self-recruiting,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  slavery  in  Turkey  is  dy¬ 
ing  out.  Already  in  the  Asiatic  prov¬ 
inces,  where  it  is  most  naturally  rooted, 
the  ownership  of  even  a  very  few  slave 
servants  is  mainly  confined  to  the  Stam- 
boulee  officials  and  the  richest  of  the  old 
Moslem  families  ;  and,  as  the  sources 
whence  these  are  supplied  gradually  dry 
up,  the  institution  must,  pari  passu,  be¬ 
come  extinct.  But  to  anticipate  this 
natural  result  would  be  equally  impolitic 
and  useless,  for  no  human  power  could 
stamp  out  a  custom  so  consecrated 
by  time  and  religion  as  has  been  that 
of  slavery  throughout  the  East.  Other 
social  reforms  must  pave  the  way  for 
its  extinction,  and  it  is  to  these  first, 
rather  than  to  any  mere  arbitrary  efforts 
of  a  mistaken  philanthropy,  that  wise 
administrative  action  should  be  directed. 
Slavery  anywhere  is  an  anachronism, 
and  in  Turkey,  with  the  disappearance 
of  other  social  features  not  more  barbar¬ 
ous  than  itself,  it  too  will  disappear  in 
the  natural  order  of  things.  In  our 
own  colonies,  the  brute  force  of  law  and 
money  enabled  us  to  abolish  the  institu¬ 
tion  on  a  given  day  ;  but  in  Turkey,  be¬ 
yond  the  Bosphorus,  to  which  little  more 
than  the  echo  of  Western  civilisation  has 
yet  penetrated,  no  such  summary  revolu¬ 
tion  would  be  possible.  Even  in  the 
capital,  the  most  liberal  Moslem  will, 
plausibly  enough,  reply  to  the  abolition¬ 
ist  thus  :  ‘  So  long  as  our  religious  code 
and  social  practices  remain  unchanged, 
we  must  either  employ  slaves,  hire 
Christian  women  (whom  we  cannot  trust). 
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or  wait  upon  ourselves.  Slavery  is, 
therefore,  a  necessity  interwoven  with" 
our  faith  and  notions  of  decency,  and 
cannot  be  abolished  without  subverting 
the  very  basis  of  our  social  and  moral 
institutions.’  But  strong  as  the  hold  of 
religion  and  adit  still  is  on  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  |>opulation,  the  violation  of 
both  on  many  other  points  has,  within  the 
past  thirty  or  forty  years,  grown  into  com¬ 
mon  practice,  and  the  sanctions  that 
buttress  slavery  will  in  time  similarly 
yield  to  Western  influence  and  example. 
The  recent  slave  convention  with  Egypt 
suggests  a  method  of  dealing  w'ith  the 
evil  that  may  be  found  equally  feasible 
in  the  empire  proper — the  immediate 
prohibition  of  traffic  in  slaves,  and  the 
deferred  abolition  of  the  status  of  slav¬ 
ery  altogether  after  an  interval  sufficient 
to  prepare  society  for  the  change.  The 
former  of  these  measures,  honestly  en¬ 
forced,  would  indeed  suffice,  but  the 
operation  of  both  would  so  hasten  the  di~ 
nouemcnt  as  to  bring  it  well  within  the  next 
score  of  years.  With  British  influence 
now  behind  the  Porte  to  stimulate  it  to 
this  and  other  equally  vital  reforms 
which  would  have  b^n  hopeless  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  the  institution  in  Turkey, 
as  in  Egypt,  may  be  safely  regarded  as 
doomed  ;  and  in  the  meantime — as  I  re¬ 
marked  of  it  in  connection  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  country — while  this  social  revolution 
is  being  effected,  Ottoman  legislation 
and  public  sentiment  may  be  fairly 
credited  with  having  minimised  the  evils 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  institu¬ 
tion  even  in  its  mildest  form. 

But  the  popular  misconception  as  to  the 
character  and  practical  working  of  slav¬ 
ery  in  Turkey  is  not  greater  than  that 
which  prevails  respecting  polygamy. 
The  common  notion  is,  that  this  institu¬ 
tion,  if  not  precisely  of  Mussulman 
orgin,  is  general  throu^out  Ottoman 
society,  and  that  gross  domestic  immor¬ 
ality  is  the  result.  Exactly  the  reverse 
is  true  in  fact.  Biblical  readers  need 
not  be  reminded  that  the  custom  is  older 
than  the  Pentateuch,  that  it  was  com¬ 
mon  amongst  the  Jews  and  other  East¬ 
ern  nations,  and  that — although  prohib¬ 
ited,  for  sufficient  social  reasons,  by 
modern  Christian  legislation — it  is  no¬ 
where  forbidden  by  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  object  to  defend  the 
institution — though  it  has  found  more 


than  one  apologist  and  even  advocate 
among  Christian  moralists  and  divines* — 
but  to  correct  the  prevalent  misimpres- 
sion  as  to  its  extent  and  social  effects 
among  the  Mussulman  population  of 
Turkey.  And  first  as  to  its  extent  :  the 
popular  notion  is  that  every  Turk,  above 
the  rank  of  the  poorest,  is  a  Bluebeard, 
with  his  full  Koranic  allowance  of  four 
wives,  supplemented  by  concubines  h 
discrition.  The  fact  is  that  only  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  even  the  richest  avail  themselves 
of  the  full  legal  privilege,  while  of  those 
below  that  rank  not  one  in  a  thousand 
have  even  two.f  Among  what  in  Eu¬ 
rope  would  be  called  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  the  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
one  wife — with,  only  in  rare  cases,  the 
supplement  of  an  odalisk,  or  slave  con¬ 
cubine.  The  first  and  almost  sufficient 
explanation  of  this  is — the  cost  of  the  in¬ 
dulgence.  It  is  not  merely  the  dowry 
which  in  Turkey  a  husband  gives  to  in¬ 
stead  of  receiving  with  a  wife,  that  makes 
marriage  an  expensive  luxury  ;  but  each 
mate  is  entitled  to  a  separate  mainten¬ 
ance  on  a  scale  according  with  her  hus¬ 
band’s  position,  and  without  reference 
at  ail  to  the  number  of  the  whole, 
whether  they  be  one  or  four.  In  the  case 
of  the  rich,  this  means  the  support  of  a 
separate  train  of  slaves,  carriages  and 
other  incidental  outlay  for  each  kadim  ; 
and  even  among  the  poorer  classes,  of 
considerably  more  than  the  individual 
cost  of  number  one.  The  economical 
check,  therefore,  largely  neutralises  what 
might  otherwise  be  the  tendency  to  con¬ 
jugal  excess.  I  have  personally  known 
most  of  the  Turkish  ministers  of  the 
past  nineteen  years,  and  many  function¬ 
aries  of  second  class  rank  in  both  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  provinces  ;  and  of 
the  whole,  I  cannot  remember  more  than 
six  or  eight  who  transgressed  the  mono- 
gamic  rule.  Thus  A'ali,  Fuad,  Riza, 
Kibrizli,  Mehemet-Rushdi,  Mahmoud, 
Husni,  Ahmet-Veffik,  Server,  Kiani, 
Midhat,  Hussein-Avni,  and  Savfet  Pa- 

*  The  reader  who  may  be  curious  to  know 
what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  polygamy  from 
a  Christian  point  of  view,  will  interested,  if 
not  convinc^,  by  the  arguments  employed  in 
Ockinus’s  DiaUgues  im  favor  of  Polygamy, 
Lyser’s  Polygamia  Triumpkatrix,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Madan’s  Tkelypkthora. 

f  Some  years  ago,  among  a  population  of 
40,000  Mussulmans  in  Crete,  there  was  not  a 
single  case  of  polygamy. 
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shas  had,  or  have,  only  one  wife. 
Namyk  Pasha,  a  type  of  the  oldest 
school,  and  the  late  Mustapha  Fazyl 
Pasha,  the  brother  of  the  Khedive  and 
leader  of  the  ‘  Young  Turkey  ’  party, 
were  in  my  time  the  only  meml:«rs  of  the 
Divan  whose  harems  were  up  to  *  full 
strength,’ — affording,  as  both  of  these 
could,  not  merely  to  bear  the  cost  of 
quadruple  establishments,  but  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  modem  prejudice  against  more 
wives  than  one.  Namyk  still  lives,  and 
in  vigorous  though  no  longer  green  old 
age,  profits  by  his  wealth  and  the  facility 
of  divorce  to  keep  his  harem  at  a  con¬ 
stant  level  of  youth  with  Circassian  re¬ 
cruits.  But  the  very  notoriety  of  this 
couple  of  exceptions  among  the  govern¬ 
ing  clique,  proves  the  rarity  with  which 
the  one-wife  rule  is  now  broken.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  affirmed  that  during  the  past 
twenty  or  thirty  years  the  social  fashion 
— which  in  the  East  is  quite  as  influen¬ 
tial  as  popular  opinion  amongst  ourselves 
— has  been  steadily  growing  in  favor  of 
limitation  ;  and  the  new  ad^t  which  is 
thus  acquiring  strength  already  avails  to 
counteract,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
legal  temptation  to  indulgence  in  two, 
three,  or  four.  Still,  the  custom  is  none 
the  less  a  substantial  factor  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Eastern  social  reform,  and,  con¬ 
secrated  as  it  is  by  both  time  and  re¬ 
ligion,  must  be  accepted  till  the  double 
sanction  thus  given  to  it  is  outweighed 
by  the  example  of  a  healthier  Christian 
morality  than  that  which  now  forms  the 
only  alternative  the  Turk  has  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  and  which  he  may  well  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  regarding  as  no  improvement 
on  his  own. 

This  being  so,  let  us  glance  at  its  prac¬ 
tical  working  where  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  privilege.  In  the  case,  say,  of  an 
establishment  with  three  or  four  wives, 
the  first  married  takes  and  retains  do¬ 
mestic  precedence,  and  as  such  is  called 
the  buyuk  khanum*  (chief  lady),  while  the 
others  are'  of  even  rank,  and  are  distin¬ 
guished  as  ‘  second,’  ‘  third,’  or  ‘  fourth,’ 
or  by  their  personal  names  with  ‘  kha¬ 
num  ’  (lady  or  madam)  affixed.  By  law 

*  In  families  in  which  the  husband's  mother 
resides  with  her  son,  this  title  of  respect  and  its 
status  of  precedence  are  given  to  her — the  love 
and  reverence  of  a  Turk  for  his  mother  being 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  feature  in  Moslem 
social  life. 


each  of  these  is,  as  I  have  said,  entitled  to 
maintenance  on  a  scale  of  comfort  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  husband’s  means  ;  and 
if  he  fail  in  this  or  any  other  marital 
duty,  the  aggrieved  wife  may  appeal  to 
the  Cadi  with  the  certainty  of  obtaining 
redress,  or,  if  the  husband  refuse  it, 
with  the  right  to  divorce.  If,  as  is  usual 
amongst  the  rich,  the  wife  bring  with  her 
or  afterwards  purchase  slaves  of  her 
own,  these  remain  exclusively  her  prop¬ 
erty,  over  whom  the  husband  has  no 
rights  whatever.  He  has,  however,  in 
law  full  personal  rights  over  such  as  are 
bought  with  his  own  money,  whether 
for  attendance  on  his  wives  or  as  con¬ 
cubines  for  himself,  but  intimacy  with 
any  of  these  except  the  last  is  consid¬ 
er^  bad  social  ’  form,’  and  in  practice 
is  therefore  very  rare.  Even  what  may 
be  called  recognised  concubinage,  too, 
is  much  less  common  than  is  geneially 
supposed.  It  is  rare  even  in  one-wife 
families,  unless  the  kadin  be  childless, 
and  still  less  so  in  those  in  which  there 
are  two,  three,  or  four  legal  mates. 
Throughout  all  time  in  the  East,  barren¬ 
ness  has  been  a  misfortune  and  a  re¬ 
proach,  and  the  childless  wife,  losing 
her  prerogative,  has  to  choose  between 
divorce,  the  introduction  of  a  second, 
or  such  a  compromise  as  Sarah  made 
with  Abraham.  She  generally  prefers  the 
last,  and  the  children  resulting  from  it  are 
as  free  and  legitimate  as  if  they  had  been 
her  own.  One  great  merit,  indeed,  of 
Moslem  over  Western  legislation  is,  that 
it  does  not  recognise  bastardy  :  in  law, 
as  in  fact,  every  child  has  a  father,  and 
the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  is  therefore 
unknown.  Hence  the  social  pariahs 
who  disgrace  our  own  civilisation  are 
never  met  with  among  Mussulmans. 
The  travelling  philanthropist  will  conse¬ 
quently  look  ,in  vain  for  foundling  hos¬ 
pitals  among  me  public  charities  of  Stam- 
boul,  Damascus,  and  Baghdad.  Nor  is, 
this  all :  polygamy  and  its  morganatic 
concomitant  may  be  further  credited 
with  eliminating  from  Moslem  social  life 
a  feature  which  is  recognised  as  almost 
a  necessary  evil  among  ourselves.  Out¬ 
side  the  Christian  quarters  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Smyrna,  and  the  other  large  coast 
towns  of  the  Levant,  no  traces  of  public 
prostitution  are  to  be  found  ;  while  in 
the  interior — ^barring  a  few  still  Christian 
exceptions — it  is  absolutely  unknown. 
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In  Europe,  this  scandal  to  civilisation 
flourishes  under  police  license  and  al* 
most  with  social  sanction  :  in  the  East, 
it  is  everywhere  sternly  reprobated  both 
by  Moslem  law  and  public  feeling.  In  bare 
justice  to  facts,  the  ethical  balance  may 
therefore  be  thus  stated  :  In  Christen¬ 
dom  we  have  monogamy  and  ‘  the  social 
evil  ;  ’  in  Moslem  Turkey,  polygamy  and 
a  measure  of  public  morality  that  may 
be  sought  for  in  vain  from  the  Save  to 
the  Pacific. 

The  universal  habit  of  early  marriage 
throughout  the  East  further  explains,  if 
it  does  not  justify,  this  privilege  of  con¬ 
jugal  recruitment.  In  the  Asiatic  prov¬ 
inces,  the  average  ages  at  which  the  re¬ 
lation  is  formed  are,  say,  twelve  for  the 
wife  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  for  the  hus¬ 
band,  be  the  religion  of  the  parties  what 
it  may.  Whether  Moslem  or  Christian, 
the  wife  fades  early,  and  is  pass/e  many 
ears  before  the  husband  has  reached 
is  prime.  I  was  present  once  at  Mosul 
at  the  marriage  of  a  buxom  little  Chal¬ 
dean  of  eleven  to  a  widower  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty,  and  no  suggestion  even  of 
any  disparity  of  age  was  hinted  by  any 
of  the  company.  A  dozen  or  at  most  fif¬ 
teen  years  later,  she  would  be  nearly  as 
middle-aged  as  an  English  or  French 
woman  of  fifty,  while  he  might  still  be 
physically  young.  Hence,  anciently, 
the  universal  custom  of  polygamy,  and 
in  modem  times  the  temptation  of  the 
Turk  to  indulge  in  a  practice  which 
is  at  once  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
sanctioned  by  both  religion  and  immemo¬ 
rial  usage. 

As  regards  divorce,  this  again  is  much 
less  common  than  might  be  supposed  in 
view  of  its  legal  facility  and  the  ready 
means  it  affords  of  escape  from  irksome 
conjugal  fetters.  For  this  there  are  two 
sufficient  reasons — the  cost  of  the  relief, 
and  the  strong  social  sentiment  that  has 
grown  up  against  it.  As  already  re¬ 
marked,  the  rule  is  that  the  Moslem  hus¬ 
band,  and  not  the  wife,  pays  a  dowry, 
varying  in  amount  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  parties.  Two-thirds  of  the  sum 
are  paid  over  to  the  bride  before  mar¬ 
riage,  and,  besides  also  what  she  gener¬ 
ally  receives  from  her  father  in  the  shape 
of  a  very  abundant  outfit,  become  her 
own  absolute  propterty.  The  remaining 
third,  retained  by  the  husband,  is  pay¬ 


able  only  in  the  event  of  his  divorcing 
his  wife  against  her  will,  in  which  case 
she  takes  away  with  her,  in  money  or 
goods,  the  whole  of  the  originally  stipu¬ 
lated  amount,  and  is  moreover  entitled 
to  three  months’  alimony  from  the  date 
of  the  divorce.  Except  in  the  case  of 
those  who  can  afford  to  disregard  this 
considerable  fine,  it  acts  as  an  effectual 
check  on  recourse  to  the  privilege,  and, 
coupled  with  the  social  discredit  of  dis¬ 
carding  a  wife,  renders  divorces  as  a  rule 
very  rare.  Among  Moslems,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  thing  itself  is  even  simpler  than 
amongst  the  Jews.  No  *  bill  of  divorce¬ 
ment  ’  is  necessary,  but  only  the  short 
verbal  formula  of  ‘  Veil  thyself,  take 
thy  marriage  portion,  and  go.  ’  A  wife 
may  be  thus  repudiated  twice  and  taken 
back,  but  if  the  fatal  formula  have  been 
pronounced  a  third  time,  she  can  only 
be  recovered  after  a  fully  consummated 
marriage  with  and  divorce  by  another 
husband.  This  latter  condition  some¬ 
times  results  in  awkward  contretemps. 
The  i>erson  chosen  to  play  the  part  of 
intermediary  husband  is  generally  the 
oldest  and  feeblest  poor  man  that  can  be 
found.  For  a  ‘consideration,’  he  con¬ 
sents  to  discharge  the  provisional  func¬ 
tion,  and  engages  to  divorce  the  lady  on 
the  morrow.  But  it  occasionally  hap- 
p>ens  that  the  faithless  old  sinner,  having 
p>ocketed  and  earned  his  fee,  refuses  to 
surrender  a  pretty  and  wealthy  bride,  or 
only  does  so  after  a  much  longer  usu¬ 
fruct  than  was  bargained  for,  and  for  a 
further  considerable  money  ransom.  As 
may  readily  be  supp>osed,  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  and  its  incidents  have  weight  with 
even  the  hastfest-tempered  husbands,  and 
co-act  with  other  considerations  to  pro¬ 
tect  wives  against  the  risk  of  tcUak  (re¬ 
pudiation),  except  for  grave  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons.  Certain  it  is  that,  barring 
in  such  cases,  divorces  are  now  quite  as 
rare  amongst  the  Moslem  as  among  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  a 
hundred  times  less  common  than  among 
our  ‘  more  civilised  ’  selves.  Before  the 
Cadi,  however,  as  before  Sir  James  Han- 
nen,  the  law  in  this  respect  favors  the 
wife  less  than  the  husband.  The  latter 
may  brave  social  feeling  and  cut  the  con¬ 
jugal  knot  when  he  likes,  but  the  wife 
can  only  regain  her  freedom  on  proof  of 
positive  ill-treatment  or  for  one  or  two 
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other  grounds  of  complaint,*  and  even 
then  at  the  cost  of  abandoning  her 
dowry  and  trousseau  to  her  peccant  con¬ 
sort.  Herein  British  and  Turkish  wom¬ 
ankind  have,  in  some  sort,  a  common 
grievance,  which  will,  no  doubt,  receive 
full  redress  in  the  good  coming  time 
when  woman’s  rights  shall  have  con¬ 
quered  reco^ition  in  both  countries. 
In  the  meantime,  if  it  accorded  with  the 
scheme  and  limits  of  this  paper,  I  could 
easily  demonstrate  that,  notwithstanding 
the  legal  favoritism  of  the  baser  sex  in 
the  matter  of  divorce,  the  disabilities 
and  social  subordination  of  women  in 
Turkey  are  vastly  fewer  and  less  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  I  could  quote 
ample  private  authority  to  prove  that 
harem- life,  instead  of  being  a  state  of 
unlimited  license  on  the  one  side  and  of 
virtual  slavery  on  the  other,  is  essentially 
home  life  in  many  of  its  best  and  tender- 
est  aspects.  In  fact,  in  Turkish  society 
the  men  see  no  women  but  their  wives, 
mothers,  and  sisters,  and  as  a  rule,  there* 
fore,  think  of  no  others  ;  while  the  wom¬ 
en  similarly  know  only  their  husbands, 
and  are  wholly  occupied  with  them. 
Nowhere,  too,  is  the  old-fashioned  sen¬ 
timent  of  reverence  for  parents  and  love 
of  children  more  actively  paramount, 
and — I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with 
whatever  weight  may  attach  to  a  long 
residence  in  and  extensive  travel  through 
the  country — nowhere  is  the  general  tone 
of  family  and  social  morality  higher. 
This  averment  may  surprise  some  read¬ 
ers,  but  it  will  be  endorsed  by  those  who 
know  Turkish  society,  even  in  Europe 
as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  is  painted  by  writers 
who  have  studied  it  through  the  medium 
of  a  Pera  dragoman  or  from  the  windows 
of  Misserie’s  hotel. 

It  remains  to  notice  what  I  have  called 
the  one  connecting  link  between  these 
two  institutions — the  slave  element  of 
eunuchs,  which  the  popular  Western  no¬ 
tion  regards  as  an  essential  outcome  of 
polygamy.  Here  again  history  refutes  a 

•  The  accomplished  authoress  of  The  People 
of  Turkey — a  book,  by  the  way,  that  deserves 
all  the  praise  the  critics  have  awarded  it — 
is  in  error  in  saying  that  *  the  privileges  of 
divorce  thus  indulgently  permitted  to  a  man  are 
entirely  beyond  ffie  reach  of  a  woman,  whom 
no  human  power  can  release  from  her  nekyah 
vows  without  her  husband’s  free  consent.’ 
The  law  gives  the  wife  the  right  to  similar 
relief  for  three  or  four  well-defin^  grievances. 


common  error.  Instead  of  being  at 
all  a  peculiar  feature  of  Moslem  society, 
harem-life — ^without  its  piolygamic  exten¬ 
sion,  but  with  the  recognised  practice  of 
concubinage — was  essentially  a  Byzan¬ 
tine  institution,  and  long  before  ever  a 
Turk  set  foot  in  Europe  had  spread  as 
a  high  domestic  fashion — nearly  as 
strong  as  that  which  now  obtains  amongst 
the  Ottomans — northward  even  into  Rus¬ 
sia.  Indeed,  not  this  alone,  but  nearly 
all  the  other  usages  of  Turkish  society 
which  seem  most  opposed  to  modem 
Christian  ethics  and  civilisation,  were 
prevalent  throughout  Asia — and,  as  re¬ 
gards  most  of  them,  throughout  Europe 
too — centuries  before  Othman  first  set¬ 
tled  in  Bithynia,  and,  with  hardly  an  ex¬ 
ception,  were  found  in  especial  vitality 
in  the  Lower  Empire  by  Amurath  and 
Mohammed  II.*  Eunuchs,  a  necessary 
element  of  the  harem  system,  infested 
the  court  and  patrician  palaces  of  Rome 
itself  from  before  the  days  of  Elagabalus, 
and  twelve  centuries  later  were  still  as 
necessary  adjuncts  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Byzantine  grandee  as  they  now  are 
of  any  harem  in  Stamboul.  The  *  neu¬ 
trals,*  indeed,  who  waited  on  Anna  Com¬ 
nena  and  the  Byzantine  ladies  for  three 
hundred  years  ^ter  her,  were  white  ones 
from  the  Caucasus,  between  which  and 
Constantinople  a  brisk  slave-trade  had 
been  kept  up  centuries  before  the  Cres¬ 
cent  displaced  the  Cross  from  St.  So¬ 
phia.  These  ‘  vermin  of  the  East,’ 
therefore,  no  more  came  in  with  the 
Turks  than  did  the  system  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  On  the  contrary,  to  the 
latter  belongs  the  credit  of  having  at 
length  mitigated  the  social  horror  by  se¬ 
lecting  its  victim  from  amongst  a  lower 
type  of  humanity.  Slaves  of  this  class 
are  now  exclusively  African  blacks  smug¬ 
gled  through  Egypt  from  the  Soudan. 
Till  within  a  few  years  ago  their  mutila¬ 
tion  commonly  took  place  at  Assiout 
and  other  stations  on  the  Upper  Nile, 
where  Coptic  priests  were  the  chief  opera¬ 
tors  ;  but  the  Khedive  has  put  an  end 


*  If  hlMorians  of  Byzantine  society,  from 
Cantacuzene  to  Gibbon,  are  to  be  believed, 
personal  vices,  which  more  zealous  than  well- 
read  Christians  are  also  in  the  habit  of  placing 
to  the  special  discredit  of  Mussulman  morality, 
were  prevalent  under  the  Palzologi  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  without  parallel  anywhere  in  modem 
times. 
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to  this  infamous  industry,  and  the  whole 
of  the  small  yearly  imix)rtation  comes 
ready-made  from  Kordofan  and  Darfour. 
Their  high  price,  too,  now  limits  their 
employment  to  the  Imperial  Palace  and 
only  the  very  wealthiest  households,  in 
which,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  part  of  a 
tyrant  police  ascribed  to  them  by  the 
common  Western  notion  has  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact. 

Though  I  have  nearly  reached  the  in¬ 
tended  limits  of  this  paper,  it  will  be 
pertinent  to  add  a  word  in  correction  of 
yet  another  misconception  as  to  the 
effects  of  polygamy  on  the  Mussulman 
population.  It  is  commonljr  assumed 
that  the  practice  largely  explains  the  un¬ 
doubted  numerical  decline  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  as  compared  with  the  non-Moslem 
races  of  the  country.  But  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  custom  is  much  less 
general  than  is  supposed,  other  obvious 
causes,  or  rather  one,  quite  sufficiently 
accounts  for  this  slow  but  steady  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  dominant  caste.  Without 
reference  to  the  much  over-stated  prac¬ 
tice  of  pre-natal  infanticide,  which  is  al¬ 
most  unknown  in  the  villages  and  small¬ 
er  towns  of  the  interior,  the  blood-tax 
of  military  service  amply  explains  the 
phenomenon.  It  may  be  that  the  indo¬ 
lence  and  seclusion  of  harem-life  are 
more  conducive  to  sterility  amongst  Turk¬ 
ish  women  than  the  freer  and  healthier 
conditions  under  which  their  Rayah  rivals 
live  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  exclusive 
liability  to  the  conscription  has  told  with 
most  destructive  effect  on  the  Ottoman 
population.  In  the  good  old  days  when 
war  recruited  rather  than  thinned  their 
ranks  and  filled  their  harems  with  fe¬ 
male  captives,  polygyny  ‘  spawned  war¬ 
riors  by  the  score,’  and  more  than  sup¬ 
plied  the  life-waste  of  Amurath,  and  Ba- 
jazet,  and  Solyman’s  campaigns.  But 
for  more  than  two  centuries  this  wealth 
of  external  supply  has  ceased,  and,  with 
a  restored  sexual  balance,  the  military 
drain  has  every  year  more  and  more  sap¬ 
ped  the  vitals  of  the  race.  From  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-five  the  whole 
Moslem  population — except  that  of  the 
capital — is  liable  to  conscription,  and  of 
the  many  thousand  able-bodied  men  who, 
even  in  times  of  peace,  are  thus  annu¬ 
ally  drafted  away  from  reproduction,  it 
is  estimated  that  not  more  than  35  per 
cent,  return  to  their  homes,  and  these 


generally  health -wrecked  from  nostal¬ 
gia,  rheumatism,  and  gastric  disease.* 
From  Scutari  to  Kars,  and  from  Sinope 
to  Marash,  the  life-blood  has  thus  been 
more  than  half  sucked  out  of  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  population.  Districts  which, 
less  than  fifty  years  ago,  numbered  their 
crowded  Mussulman  villages  by  scores, 
are  now  comparatively  deserted  or  peo¬ 
pled  only  by  Rayahs.  Between  Brousa 
and  Smyrna  alone  at  least  a  dozen  large 
Moslem  villages,  which  in  Sultan  Mah¬ 
moud’s  time  reckoned  their  inhabitants 
by  thousands,  have  now  either  disap¬ 
peared  altogether,  or  survive  only  in  the 
merest  wreck  of  their  former  numerical 
strength  and  prosperity.  And  so  in 
more  than  half  the  other  pashalics  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  which  in  practice  nearly 
three-fourths  of  this  blood-tax  falls : 
the  drain  of  the  conscription  has  reduced 
the  Mussulman  element  to  an  extent 
which  those  who  do  not  personally  know 
the  country  would  hardly  credit.  For 
centuries  the  Rayahs,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  not  contributed  a  man  to  either  the 
army  or  navy,  but  pay  only  a  small  ex¬ 
emption-tax  and  multiply  in  peace. 
The  three  years  of  the  Crimean  War,  it 
was  reckoned,  cost  nearly  a  million  of 
Turkish  adult  male  lives,  and  the  late  sin¬ 
gle-handed  conflict  probably  as  many 
more.  Thus  handicapped  in  the  race  of 
vital  multiplication,  it  needs  no  arguments 
from  polygamy  or  other  practices  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  lee-way  made  by  the  Otto¬ 
man  as  compared  with  the  Rayah  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Empire. 

Still,  much  as  the  evils  of  slavery  and 
polygamy  are  exaggerated  by  Western 
opinion,  both  are  in  fact  bad  enough  to  be 
incompatible  with  any  advanced  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Slavery,  even  in  its  mildest  form, 
admits  of  no  defence,  and  Christian 
legislation  has  equally  set  its  ban  on 
plurality  of  wives.  But  while  the  for¬ 
mer  must  be  grappled  with  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  socially  regenerate  Turkey, 
the  latter  may  be  safely  left  to  run 
its  comparatively  harmless  course,  till 
the  few  who  now  practise  it  become 
gradually  converted  to  the  domestic  faith 

*  In  war>tiine  there  is  practically  no  limit  of 
age  at  which  the  conscription  stops.  During 
tlK  late  conflict,  of  more  than  100,000  recruits 
levied  in  the  single  vilayet  of  Aldin  (Smyrna), 
many  were  above  forty  years  of  age. 
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of  the  many — that  one  wife  is  enough,  dian  legislation  thus  sanctions  cannot 
and  very  much  better  than  two,  three,  well  be  condemned  in  our  Turco- Asian 
or  four.  We  tolerate  p>olygamy  in  the  protectorate. — Fraser  s  Magazine, 
Deccan  and  the  Punjaub,  and  what  In* 
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No.  IV. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  earth’s 
place  among  the  solar  family,  to  deal 
with  the  cooled  planets  revolving  round 
the  still  incandescent  sun.  It  will  be 
well  to  start  by  briefly  referring  to  the 
scale  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  in  or* 
der  to  get  an  idea  of  the  relative  sizes 
and  distances  with  which  we  are  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted. 

The  other  stars  are  infinitely  farther 
away  than  our  sun.  If  I  were  to  have  a 
very  small  marble  and  a  globe,  say  a 
yard  in  dkuneter,  one  hundred  yards 
apart,  then  that  large  globe  might  repre* 
sent  the  sun,  and  the  little  marble  the 
earth.  Where  then  shall  we  put  a  round 
globe  to  represent  the  nearest  star  ?  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  diameter  of 
the  earth  is  about  eight  thousand  miles. 
We  shall  have  to  put  the  second  globe, 
representing  the  nearest  star,  so  far  away 
from  the  first  one,  representing  the  sun, 
that  there  would  be  no  place  on  the  earth 
where  we  could  put  it  if  we  had  every* 
thing  true  to  scale.  The  ttvo  globes  must 
be  twelve  thousand  miles  apart. 

This  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  earth’s 
neighbors  so  far  as  space  goes.  We 
have  the  moon  quite  close  to  us,  and 
the  sun  and  our  sister  planets  close  to 
us,  while  the  other  stars  are,  so  to  speak, 
infinitely  removed.  I  must  again  urge 
that  although  the  sun  is  comparatively 
near  to  us,  it  is  similar — I  do  not  mean 
in  the  exact  substances  in  it,  but  from  a 
physical  point  of  view — to  the  stars 
which  people  the  uttermost  part  of 
space  ;  it  is  the  nearest  star,  and  as  such 
shines  by  its  own  light.  The  planets 
have  no  light  of  their  own,  and  we 
may  say  not  only  that  the  moon  is  to  us 
what  other  moons  are  to  the  planets 
Nbw  Suuxs.— Vol.  XXVIII..  No.  6 


round  which  they  circulate,  but  that  all 
the  planets,  including  the  one  on  which 
we  dwell,  are  so  many  moons  to  the  sun. 

Those  bodies,  then, which  do  not  shine 
by  their  own  light,  are  our  neighbors, 
our  friends,  so  to  speak,  and  members  of 
that  family  to  which  we  belong  ;  and 
we  form  part  of  a  system  with  a  central 
light-giving  body  which  we  call  the  Sun. 

As  we  have  measured  the  size*  of  the 
earth,  so  we  have  measured  the  size  of 
the  solar  system — by  which  I  mean  the 
various  distances  of  the  planets  from  the 
sun  and  the  size  of  each  ;  and  we  have 
also  got  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  sun 
among  the  stars.  First  of  all  we  got  to 
know  the  relati  ve  distances  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  bodies  from  the  sun,  and  then  we 
got  the  absolute  distances,  or  thought 
we  had  got  them.  Let  me  explain  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  relative  and  ab¬ 
solute.  We  know,  in  talking  of  London, 
that  Hyde  Park  may  be  twice  as  far  from 
a  place  as  St.  Paul’s  is  ;  but  if  we  do 
not  know  how  far  it  is  to  St.  Paul’s,  we 
do  not  know  how  far  it  is  to  Hyde  Park  ; 
having  the  distance  to  St.  Paul’s,  how¬ 
ever,  and  knowing  that  Hyde  Park  is 
twice  as  far  away,  of  course  we  shall 
know  how  far  it  is  to  Hyde  Park,  and 
we  shall  change  the  relative  distance  into 
an  absolute  one.  Now,  long  before  we 
knew  the  absolute  distance  of  any  planet 
from  the  sun,  we  knew  the  relative  dis¬ 
tances,  and  therefore  the  relative  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  planets  from  each  other. 
Thus  we  knew  that  the  sun  was  so  many 
more  times  away  from  us  than,  say, 
Venus  was,  but  we  did  not  quite  know 
how  far  Venus  was  from  us — we  lacked 
the  scale.  The  transit  of  Venus  enables 
astronomers  to  determine  how  far  Venus 
is  away  from  us,  and  when  we  know  how 
far  exactly  Venus  is  away  from  us,  of 
45 
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course  it  is  easy  to  see  how  far  the  sun 
is  away. 

This  is  one  method  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
consoling  thing  to  know  that  it  is  not 
the  only  way  which  we  have  of  getting 
at  one  of  the  most  important  figures  in 
astronomical  science,  which  enables  us  to 
change  relative  distances  for  actual  dis¬ 
tances,  in  British  miles,  from  planet  to 
planet.  The  distance  of  the  planet 
Mars,  of  course,  helps  us  equally,  and  we 
can  measure  this  by  using  the  stars  as 
a  screen  instead  of  the  sun,  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  the  planet  Venus.  But  in 
order  to  find  the  sun’s  distance  we,  in 
fact,  have  to  go  to  work  in  a  very  much 
more  roundabout  way  than  in  the  case 
of  the  moon.  There  are  a  great  many 
ways,  including  physical  methods,  of 
getting  at  it  approximately,  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  different  results  is 
very  striking.  I  may  remind  you  that 
to  know  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth  is  to  a  large  extent  to  know  the 
distance  of  a  great  many  stars,  and  we 
can  never  find  accurately  the  absolute 
distance  of  a  star,  unless  we  know  accu¬ 
rately  the  similar  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  give 
here  a  diagram  of  the  solar  system  to  con¬ 
vey  an  idea  of  the  relative  distances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  sun.  Such 
a  diagram  will  be  found  in  any  good 
work  on  astronomy  ;  but,  at  the  best,  it 
does  not  help  us  much,  because  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  construct  it  on  the 
proper  scale.  Still,  a  rough  one  will 
help  us  in  a  measure  to  grasp  the  earth’s 
geographical  position,  so  to  sp>eak,  in 
the  solar  system.  The  earth’s  place  in 
space  is  near  the  sun,  and  a  great  way 
from  the  stars.  A  diagram,  such  as 
that  to  which  I  have  referred,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  earth’s  place  in  the  solar 
system  as  apart  from  the  earth’s  place  in 
space.  In  the  middle  is  the  sun,  as  the 
sun  is  the  middle  and  the  centre  of  our 
solar  system.  Next  to  the  sun,  quite 
close  to  it  apparently  on  the  diagram, 
but  still  many  millions  of  miles  away  in 
reality,  is  that  body  to  which  I  first 
called  attention,  among  those  bodies 
which  do  not  shine  by  their  own  light, 
I  mean  the  planet  Mercury.  Next 
comes  Venus  ;  and  next  is  a  body  which 
ought  indeed  to  interest  us  all,  for  it  is 
the  earth  on  which  we  live.  Next  the 


planet  Mars,  and  then  Jupiter  with  its 
four  moons.  The  planet  Saturn,  with 
its  eight  moons  and  its  wondrous  rings, 
is  still  farther  away  from  the  sun.  Next 
comes  Uranus  ;  whilst  on  the  very  con¬ 
fines  of  our  solar  system,  in  solitary 
gloom,  is  still  another  planet  called 
Neptune. 

Between  Mars  and  Jupiter  there  is  a 
perfect  crowd  of  worlds,  so  to  speak, — 
little  things,  some  of  them  not  bigger 
than  Middlesex  apparently,  going  round 
the  sun  in  all  sorts  of  eccentric  orbits, 
and  in  a  great  many  respects  very 
different  from  the  larger  and  more  sober 
planets,  as  we  may  call  them. 

We  have  now  fairly  caught  the  earth 
as  a  member  of  the  solar  ^stem. 

All  these  are  bodies  which  do  not 
shine  by  their  own  light,  and  which  to¬ 
gether  with  the  sun  form  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  ;  the  sun  giving  light  and  heat,  and, 
one  mi^ht  almost  say,  life  itself,  to  all 
the  bodies  which  circulate  around  it. 

Strangely  mixed  up  with  these  bodies 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  sun, 
do  not  give  out  light  of  their  own,  are 
the  comets  which  do.  It  is  here  suf¬ 
ficient  to  say  that  those  comets,  with 
certain  exceptions,  have  rather  an  acci¬ 
dental  connection  with  the  solar  system. 
They  are,  in  fact,  what  a  man  coming 
from  Siberia  would  be  to  us  men  who 
live  in  London — they  are  strangers  and 
travellers,  who  may  come  from  time  to 
time,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  us,  they 
do  not  look  like  us,  and  they  do  not  be¬ 
have  as  we  do  ;  hence  it  is  that  the 
shape  of  their  orbits  is,  as  a  rule,  so 
dfferent  from  the  nearly  circular  ones  in 
which  all  the  other  bodies  go  found  the 
sun. 

We  have  next  to  remember  that  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth  is  93,000,000 
miles  or  thereabouts.  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  many  of  those  numbers,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  they  do  not  mean 
much  to  anybody  ;  but  still  it  is  a  con¬ 
venient  thing  to  know  that  the  distance 
of  the  sun  is  93,000,000  miles.  If  you 
were  to  work,  not  for  eight  hours  a  day 
as  the  fashion  is  now,  but  'twelve  hours, 
and  work  hard,  you  might  count  a  mil¬ 
lion  in  a  month,  and  therefore  in  ninety- 
three  months  you  might  count  ninety- 
three  millions  ;  but  still,  it  is  well  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  93,000,000  of  miles  means 
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without  having  to  da  that.  1  shall  try 
to  give  an  idea  of  what  a  million  of 
miles  is. 

Here  is  a  diagram*  which  will  tell 
what  the  size  of  the  sun  is  as  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  earth.  We  have  in 
the  middle  a  little  dot  which  represents 
the  earth,  next  there  is  a  line  enclosing 
a  shaded  space  ;  this  line  represents  the 
orbit  of  the  moon.  The  distance  from 
the  earth  to  the  moon  is  near  enough  for 
our  purpose  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  working  twelve  hours 
a  day  it  would  take  you  a  week  to  count 
the  number  of  miles.  If,  therefore,  we 
measure  from  one  point  of  the  moon’s 
orbit  to  the  opposite  point,  it  is  near 
enough  for  our  purpose  half  a  million 
miles.  What  does  this  outer  circle  rep¬ 
resent  ?  It  represents  the  circumference 
of  the  sun.  The  diameter  of  the  sun  is 
very  nearly  1,000,000  miles  ;  800,000 
would  be  more  accurate  for  the  disc  that 
we  see,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  outer 
atmosphere.  The  figure  shows  us  that 
if  the  centre  of  the  sun  were  coincident 
with  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  sun 
would  not  only  be  bigger  than  the  earth, 
and  bigger  than  all  space  enclosed  by 
the  orbit  of  the  moon  (the  moon  which 
seems  so  far  away  from  us),  but  would 
actually  extend  into  space  almost  as  far 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  moon  as  the 
orbit  of  the  moon  is  from  the  earth  on 
which  we  dwell.  Here  then  we  have  a 
million  miles. 

The  earth  is  an  excessively  small  body 
compared  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  member  of  a  small  group.  We 
might,  as  it  were,  bracket  the  first  four 
together  which  are  nearest  to  the  ^n,  and 
bracket  those  next  four  which  are  farthest 
from  it,  and  divide  them  not  only  into 
interior  planets  and  exterior  planets,  as 
they  are  sometimes  divided,  but  into  big 
planets  and  little  planets. 

We  have  passed  from  the  earth’s  place 
in  space  to  the  earth’s  place  in  the 
system  to  which  we  belong.  In  or¬ 
der  to  go  farther  on  the  road  which  is 
at  last,  I  trust,  to  land  us  with,  at  all 
events,  some  feeble  idea  of  the  earth’s 
place  in  nature,  we  have  to  do  two 
things.  We  have,  first  of  all,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  the  position  of  the  solar 
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system  in'  nature,  and  then  what  is  the 
earth’s  position  in  the  solar  system — I 
mean,  of  course,  more  closely  than  we 
have  done  already. 

You  already  have  a  rough  notion  geo¬ 
graphically,  so  to  speak,  of  the  earth’s 
place  in  the  solar  system  ;  but  the  mere 
geographical  consideration  is  by  no 
means  the  only  consideration,  nor,  as 
you  will  see,  is  it  the  most  important  one. 

We  find  that  the  solar  system  (I  begin 
with  that  first)  consists  of  cool  bodies 
going  round  a  hot  body.  How  do  I 
know  that  the  planets  are  cool  ?  I  know 
this  because  they  do  not  shine  by  their 
own  light.  How  do  I  know  that  the 
sun  is  very  hot  ?  First  of  all,  because 
it  does  shine  by  its  own  light  ;  but  fur¬ 
ther  still,  by  the  fact  that  "we  know,  as 
well  as  we  know  that  the  sun  shines  at 
all,  that  even  its  exterior  portion  consists 
of  metallic  vapors,  iron  among  them,' 
which  vapor  is  to  solid  iron  exactly 
what  steam  is  to  ice. 

We  also  know  that  not  only  is  the  sun 
a  hot  body,  but  that  it  is  a  star  ;  so  that, 
if  possible,  we  have  to  compare  star  with 
star,  as  we  compare  the  earth  with  all 
the  other  planets,  to  know  what  sort  of 
a  star  our  sun  is  with  regard  to  the 
others. 

The  reason  why  the  stars  appear  so 
insignificant  is,  not  because  they  are 
smaller  than  the  sun,  but  simply  because 
they  are  so  infinitely  removed.  Let  me 
here  give  a  few  thoroughly  established 
facts  with  reference  to  some  of  the  stars. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stars  to 
astronomers  is  one  which  we  do  not  see 
in  England  because  the  earth  is  round  ; 
but  if  you  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world  you  see  it  in  all  its  beauty,  and  a 
beautiful  star  it  is.  It  is  the  brightest 
star  in  one  of  the  southern  constellations, 
called  the  Centaur.  The  distance  of 
that  star  has  been  measured  with  some 
accuracy.  The  sun,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  is  ninety-three  million  miles 
away,  and  this  star  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  times  this  distance  away 
from  us — that  is,  more  than  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  millions  of  miles.  This  is  not 
only  the  nearest  star,  but  no  other  is 
known  to  be  within  doqf}le  that  distance 
from  us. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  star  which  is 
even  more  brilliant,  although  it  is  not 
so  beautiful  in  its  surroundings  as  the  star 
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in  the  southern  hemisphere — I  refer  to 
the  star  Sirius.  That  star  is  nearly  a 
million  times  farther  away  from  us  than 
the  sun  is.  And  not  only  is  it  all  this 
distance  away  from  us,  but  it  is  brighter 
than  the  sun.  In  fact,  if  we  say  that 
this  southern  star,  the  brightest  star  in 
Centaur,  is  three  times  as  bright  as  the 
sun,  it  seems  probable  that  Sirius  is  three 
hundred  times  as  bright,  if  seen  from  an 
equal  distance.  You  see  that  big  and 
little  are  not  only  comparative  terms, 
but  tend  to  become  misleading.  Sirius 
is  a  star  the  distance  of  which  we  have 
measured,  and  therefore  it  is  much  near* 
er  to  us,  and  therefore  probably  smaller 
than  those  stars  which  we  cannot  meas¬ 
ure  ;  and  we  have  not  yet  measured  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  stars,  although 
we  know  that  there  are  more  than  twenty 
•  millions.  One  of  the  first  stars  that  we 
have  measured  we  find  reason  to  believe 
is  from  three  to  eight  thousand  times  big¬ 
ger  than  our  own  sun,  and  yet  that  star 
appears  feeble  compared  to  our  sun — so 
much  so  that  our  sun  puts  all  the  stars 
out  in  the  daytime  by  his  superior  bright¬ 
ness  ;  that  is,  brightness  due  to  nearness, 
and  not  to  inherent  superior  light. 

From  the  size  of  the  stars,  of  course, 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  an  idea  of  the  im¬ 
portance,  so  far  as  mere  bulk  goes,  of 
the  sun,  the  leader  of  our  own  system, 
comparing  the  system  as  a  whole  with  oth¬ 
er  possible  systems  ;  for  doubtless  every 
star  in  the  heavens  has  a  system  round 
it.  Why  should  it  not  ?  What  reason  is 
there  that  every  one  of  the  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  stars  which  we  see  should  no\ 
have  a  system  round  it  as  our  sun  has  ? 
Depend  upon  it  there  is  nothing  special 
about  our  sun.  He  is  to  other  stars 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  a  grain  of 
wheat  is  to  the  other  grains  in  a  bushel ; 
and  whatever  we  may  be  able  to  find  out 
in  the  course  of  time  with  regard  to  our 
own  system,  I  believe  will  be  found  out 
with  regard  to  all  the  systems  round  all 
the  stars  which  people  space.  But  there 
are  other  methods  left  open  to  us  of  ven¬ 
turing,  so  to  speak,  into  the  mystery, 
and  inquiring  into  the  profound  secrets 
of  these  distant  worlds,  besides  these  to 
the  results  of  which  I  have  drawn  at¬ 
tention.  Already,  I  think,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  although  probably  dim¬ 
ly  and  darkly,  we  can  begin  now  to  lay 
hold  of  the  most  distant  stars  by  some 


other  method  than  that  of  mere  size  and 
bulk.  We  shall  have,  in  coming  years, 
doubtless  a  very  much  better  grip  than 
we  now  have. 

We  have  discussed  the  position  of  the 
earth  with  regard  to  the  other  planets, 
and  the  p>osition  of  the  sun  amongst  the 
other  suns,  or  the  other  stars,  which  is 
the  same  thing  ;  we  should  have  now  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  a  sun  and  a  planet.  In  the 
comparison  of  star  with  star,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sun  was  not 
the  largest  star ;  indeed,  that  it  was 
neither  so  big  nor  so  bright  as  many  of 
the  other  stars  in  the  heavens.  The  test 
of  bigness  and  of  brightness  is  not  the 
only  one  that  we  can  apply  in  separating 
out,  the  one  from  the  other,  the  various 
stars  of  heaven,  including,  of  course, 
our  sun.  We,  indeed,  have  reason  for 
thinking  not  only  that  the  centre  of  our 
system  is  a  small  star,  but  that  it  is  a 
middle-aged  star,  one  in  which  we 
can  trace  an  absolutely  similar  chemical 
constitution  to  that  of  our  own  planet, 
so  far  as  we  are  familiar  with  it ;  with 
this  distinction,  that  we  must  assume 
the  solar  temperature  to  be  one  which  in 
the  case  of  every  element  gives  us  the  true 
atoms  of  things  instead  of  the  molecules, 
which  I  think  it  may  be  found  that 
chemists,  sometimes,  perhaps,  more 
often  than  they  think,  here  deal  with  at 
terrestrial  temperatures. 

Now,  then,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
pass  from  the  system  itself,  and  compare 
planet  with  planet,  in  order  to  get  an 
approximation  to  the  true  place  of  our 
Earth  among  her  sister  planets. 

There  are  a  great  many  facts  about 
the  planets  which  it  is  not  needful  for 
me  to  discuss,  but  there  are  some  exces¬ 
sively  important  facts  which  must  be 
here  stated ;  and  the  importance  of 
them,  you  will  see  as  we  go  on,  lies  in 
this,  that  they  do  in  a  most  unmistak¬ 
able,  although  still  in  a  most  mysterious 
way,  point  to  a  common  origin. 

In  the  first  place,  I  hopo  you  all  know 
what  a  plane  is.  A  carjot  or  the  floor 
of  a  room  represents  a  plane.  I  want 
you  to  imagine  a  plane  extended  to  the 
skies.  Imagine  it  so  big  that  the  planet 
most  distant  from  the  sun  as  it  goes 
round  the  sun  would  never  go  out  of  it, 
as  on  a  race-course  the  horses  keep  in 
exactly  the  same  plane  as  they  go  round 
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from  the  starting-post  to  the  goal.  All 
the  planets  of  our  system,  in  a  most  re¬ 
markable  manner,  conform  to  this  plane. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  a  good  joiner 
were  to  make  you  several  planes  of 
wood,  all  dippin^i  into  each  other  at  all 
possible  angles  ;  m  that  way  you  would 
get  an  idea  of  the  intersection  of  several 
planes,  and  there  you  would  get  a  true 
representation  of  the  planes  in  which  the 
comets  and  many  of  the  asteroids  move. 
The  comets,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
do  not  belong  to  us,  they  are  strangers 
to  us  ;  they  come  and  they  go  ;  but  the 
planets  belong  to  us,  and  their  motions 
lie  in  very  nearly  the  same  plane.  That 
is  one  point. 

Next  we  get  the  planets  revolving 
round  the  sun  in  this  plane  at  certain 
rates.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  law 
determining,  so  to  speak,  •  the  rate  at 
which  a  planet  shall  move — the  nearer  a 
planet  is  to  the  sun  the  faster  it  goes. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  We  all  know 
that  what  we  call  a  year  depends  upon  the 
time  that  it  takes  us  to  go  round  the 
sun  ;  so  that  if  the  bodies  outside  the 
earth,  bodies  like  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  go 
round  the  sun  more  slowly  than  we  do, 
then  their  year  must  be  longer  ;  whereas 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bodies  inside 
us  go  round  the  sun  more  rapidly  than 
we  do,  then  their  year  would  be  shorter. 
Hence,  Mercury  is  perpetually  gaining 
on  Venus,  and  it  will  have  been  once 
round  by  the  time  that  Venus  prob¬ 
ably  is  only  about  half  round  ;  and  so 
on  with  reference  to  the  other  planets. 

What  I  have  said  of  Venus  and  Mer¬ 
cury  is  true  with  reference  to  all  the 
other  bodies. 

Not  only  do  we  get  the  revolutions 
round  the  sun  which  determine  the  plan¬ 
et’s  year  bound  together  by  law,  but  we  get 
a  similar  harmony  in  the  rotation  of  the 
planets.  For  I  will  anticipate  a  little 
by  stating  that  if  we  note  the  densities 
of  the  different  planets,  we  find  that 
those  planets  which  are  least  dense 
turn  round  their  axes,  or  spin,  very 
much  more  rapidly  than  those  do  which 
are  much  denser  ;  and  that  the  planets 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  so  on,  which  are 
planets  really  very  light,  so  to  speak,  al¬ 
though  they  are  so  very  much  larger  than 
our  earth,  instead  of  having  a  day  twenty- 
four  hours  long  as  we  have,  have  one  only 
about  half  as  long,  or  even  less  than  that. 
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Next  we  come  to  the  present  physical 
and  meteorological  conditions  of  the 
other  planets  as  judged  by  their  atinos- 
pheres.  We  have  already  acquired 
much  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  at¬ 
mospheres  of  the  planets.  Those  near  to 
the  sun  it  is  difficult  to  observe  telescopi¬ 
cally,  because  they  are  so  bright ;  and 
the  planets  far  away  from  the  sun,  it  is 
difficult  to  observe  because  they  are  so 
dim  ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  which  lie 
nearer  to  the  earth  (Mars,  for  instance, 
lies  just  outside  the  Earth,  Jupiter  lies 
outside  Mars,  and  Saturn  lies  outside  it 
again)  we  really  can  say  with  certainty 
something  on  their  physical  features. 
But  even  where  the  telescope  fails  us,  the 
spectroscope  comes  in  and  tells  us  its 
story. 

From  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  the  planet  Mars,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  certain  dark  markings  ob¬ 
served  represent  the  land,  and  that  the 
brightest  marking  of  all  represents  the 
snow  at  the  pole  of  Mars.  1  myself 
have  seen  the  snow  melting  in  Mars  at 
the  rate  of  many  miles  a  day  for  weeks 
— that  is,  the  bright  region  round  the 
poles  has  rapidly  contracted  as  the  Mar¬ 
tial  summer  continued.  I  have  seen 
the  northern  and  southern  p>ortions  of 
the  planet  covered  with  their  caps  of 
snow  and  ice  down  to  something  like  the 
latitude  of  Madrid  on  our  earth  ;  and  I 
have  seen  all  that  carried  away  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time.  I  have  also 
myself,  for  there  is  nothing  like  personal 
testimony  in  these  matters,  seen  the 
clouds  of  Mars  drifting  across  the  seas, 
and  I  have  seen  when  the  seas  were 
tranquil,  and  when  they  were  stormy  ;  al¬ 
though  I  have  not  been  able,  of  course, 
to  see  each  particular  wave,  to  observe 
whether  it  was  high  or  not — a  tranquil 
sea  is  always  a  black  sea,  and  a  stormy 
sea  is  always  a  white  one,  because  a 
stormy  sea  will  reflect,  and  break  up, 
and  disperse  light  in  all  directions, 
whereas  a  perfectly  tranquil  surface  will 
not.  We  have,  therefore,  in  Mars  most 
distinct  evidence,  evidence  as  distinct  as 
you  can  get  on  any  subject  whatever, 
that  as  here  we  have  air,  sea,  snow,  ice, 
and  cloud,  so  also  have  we  those  things 
in  Mars.  The  spectroscope  tells  us  that 
aqueous  vapor  is  present  there  as  here. 

In  Jupiter  we  have  something  very 
different.  I  have  to  insist  upon  a  great 
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amount  of  cloud.  Jupiter  is  covered 
with  a  veil'of  cloud,  or  of  cloud-belts, 
which  human  eye  has  never  pierced,  and 
it  is  probable  that  human  eye  never  will 
pierce  that  veil  of  cloud,  at  least  for 
ages  to  come.  There  is  no  land  and  no 
sea  visible  on  Jupiter  ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
land  and  seas  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
economy  of  that  planet. 

The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  which  is  the  last  that  I 
shall  refer  to  in  this  sketch,  because  it 
is  the  only  other  one  which  we  can  study 
well  telescopically.  The  cloud-belts  in 
Jupiter,  extending  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole,  are  duplicated  in  Saturn  ;  in 
Saturn,  indeed,  we  have  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  condition.  There  are  belts 
equivalent  to  our  own  trade-winds  on 
the  earth  in  about  the  same  region  of 
the  planet’s  hemisphere  north  and  south, 
while  even  at  the  pole  we  get  other  belts 
varying  in  color  as  we  get  from  the 
equatorial  belt  near  to  the  pole.  In  Sat¬ 
urn,  as  in  Jupiter,  we  get  no  trace  of 
land  or  sea,  nothing  but  cloud-drift  and 
cloud-changes. 

Closely  connected  with  this  condition 
of  cloud  in  some  planets,  and  of  land  in 
others,  is  another  series  of  facts  which  I 
shall  bring  before  you,  because  they  are 
not  made  of  such  importance  in  books 
on  astronomy  as  they  should  be.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  facts  connected  with  the  den¬ 
sities  of  the  various  planets.  We  shall  not 
now  deal  with  the  density  of  water,  as 
we  did  when  I  stated  that  the  density  of 
the  whole  earth  was  five  and  a  half 
times  that  of  water,  and  the  density  of 
the  materials  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
was  about  two  and  a  half  times  that  of 
water.  We  need  not  consider  water  at 
all  now,  but  can  take  the  density  of  the 
earth  itself  as  a  standard. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  those 
values  which  would  represent,  say,  the 
weight  of  acubicmile  cut  out  of  each  plan¬ 
et.  If  we  represent  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
mile  of  the  earth  as  i,  then  a  cubic  mile 
of  the  sun  would  be  represented  by 
In  spite  of  the  enormous  attraction  pull¬ 
ing  everything  to  the  sun,  and  pulling 
everything  on  the  sun,  doubtless,  very 
strongly  into  the  interior,  the  density  of 
the  sun  is  only  one-fourth  of  what  the 
density  of  the  earth  is.  But  whe  ve  leave 
the  sun  and  come  to  the  first  planet,  we 


find  a  density  that  is  a  little  above  that  of 
the  earth  ;  of  Venus  the  density  is  a  little 
below,  and  of  Mars  the  density  is  some¬ 
what  more  below — the  earth  still,  of 
course,'  being  taken  as  i.  So  that  we 
^et  this  remarkable  fact,  that  of  the  four 
interior  planets  (I  called  attention  pre¬ 
viously  to  their  smallness)  the  density  is 
very  nearly  that  of  the  earth.  When, 
however,  we  leave  these  smaller  planets 
and  approach  the  big  ones — Jupiter, 
which  is  three  hundred  times  bigger  than 
our  earth,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune, 
and  so  on,  we  find  an  entirely  different 
condition  of  things.  The  density  of 
Jupiter  is  the  same  as  the  density  of  the 
sun  ;  and  the  density  of  Saturn  is  only 
one-eighth  of  that  of  the  earth,  J upiter  be¬ 
ing  about  one-quarter,  Uranus  one-sixth, 
and  Neptune  also  one-sixth.  So  that 
we  have  this  very  remarkable  fact,  that 
in  the  case  of  Saturn,  of  whose  youth  we 
may  imagine  we  have  the  evidence  in  the 
ring  which  remains,  we  find  that  the 
density  is  also  far  less  than  that  of  any 
other  planet  in  the  heavens. 

As  these  figures  are  extremely  instruc¬ 
tive,  I  will  give  them  with  the  density 
of  water  taken  as  i.  The  densities  arc  : 
—  Mercury  7-03,  Venus  5*23,  Earth 
5*67,  Mars  2-93  (a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion).  We  go  farther  away  to  the  outer 
group  and  there  is  a  tremendous  break 
— Jupiter  1*23,  Saturn  -68,  Uranus  *99, 
Neptune  '96.  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune  have  not  even  the  density  of 
water.  So  that  in  dealing  with  the  plan¬ 
ets  of  our  system  and  separating  them 
into  an  inner  and  outer  group,  we  find 
that  the  inner  is  to  the  outer  roughly  as 
5  is  to  I. 

In  the  revolutions,  rotations,  and  den¬ 
sities  of  the  planets,  therefore,  there  are 
strong  bonds  of  law.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  consider  the  inclination  of 
the  axes  of  the  various  planets  on  which 
their  seasons  depend,  it  is  the  irregular¬ 
ity  which  is  striking.  Here  is  a  table  of 
the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  of  each  planet  to  the  plane  of  the 
orbit  which  it  describes  round  the  sun  : — 


Mercury  .... 

,  ? 

Venus  .... 

.  50* 

Earth  .... 

.  23J 

Mars  .... 

• 

Jupiter  .... 

.  3* 

Saturn  .... 

.  =7* 

Uranus  .... 

.  too* 

Neptune  .... 

? 
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Jupiter  therefore  is  without  seasons, 
and,  cateris  paribus^  Mars  and  Saturn 
should  have  seasons  much  resembling 
our  own. 

As  the  planets  are  cool  bodies,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  learn 
anything  about  their  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion  by  means  of  the  spectrum  upon  the 
planets  themselves  ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  Earth  i$  one  of  the  interior  group  of 
planets  leads  us  to  assume  that  probably 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  Earth 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  planets 
which  form  the  interior  group — Mer¬ 
cury,  Venus,  and  Mars.  But  although 
we  are  thus  brought  to  bay  so  far  as  the 
surfaces  of  the  planets  are  concerned, 
still  the  question  arises,  Can  we  not  learn 
anything  about  the  composition  of  their 
atmospheres  t  Let  me  remind  you  that 
we  are  dealing  with  that  class  of  bodies 
which  shine  by  reflected  light.  It  is 
clear  therefore  that  when  we  examine  by 
the  spectroscope  the  light  of  the  sun  re¬ 
flected  by  these  bodies,  we  shall  have 
the  solar  spectrum,  plus  the  spectrum 
due  to  the  absorption  of  any  special 
planet.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
solar  spectrum,  as  observed  from  the 
Earth,  is  tainted  by,  or  mixed  up  with, 
the  absorption  of  our  own  atmosphere. 
But  fortunately  we  can  get  rid  of  the  ab¬ 
sorptive  effect  of  our  atmosphere  by  vary¬ 
ing  the  observations  so  that  at  one  time 
we  shall  have  a  great  thickness  of  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  when  we  observe  the  sun  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  and  at  other  times  a 
small  thickness,  as  when  we  observe  at 
midday  ;  and  at  those  times  we  shall  have 
the  spectrum  changed,  owing  to  this 
change  of  condition.  In  that  way  men 
of  science  have  been  able  to  separate  the 
absorption  taking  place  at  the  sun  from 
the  absorption  due  to  the  Earth’s  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  interior  planets  tell  us  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  special  absorption  in 
their  atmospheres.  So  far  as  they  have 
atmospheres  at  all,  they  are  undoubtedly 
similar  to  our  own  ;  therefore  the  Earth’s 
place  in  Nature  is  with  the  interior 
groups  of  planets.  But  when  we  pass  out¬ 
wards  from  the  interior  group  to  the  utter¬ 
most  confines  of  the  exterior  one,  when 
we  leave  Mars  to  go  to  Neptune,  Sat¬ 
urn,  and  Uranus,  we  find  that  from  Ju- 
piteri  outwards,  there  is  a  something  in¬ 


terpolated  into  the  atmosphere,  so  that 
the  outermost  planet  has  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  differs  most  from  our  own. 
Uranus  and  Neptune  have  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  atmospheres  of  their  own,  which 
are  indicated  by  a  very  definite  spec¬ 
trum.  Traces  of  the  substance  which 
gives  us  this  extraordinary  absorption  in 
the  outermost  planets  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  atmospheres  of  J  upiter  and 
Saturn  ;  so  that  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
exterior  planets  is  different  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  Earth  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  absorbing  substance  to  the 
aqueous  vapor  which  is  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  absorber  in  our  own  atmosphere. 

Low  density,  great  size,  and  an  atmos¬ 
phere  unlike  our  own,  are  conditions, 
then,  which  are  associated  with  the  ex¬ 
terior  planets. 

If  we  look  uimn  the  planets  from  still 
another  point  of  view,  if  we  consider  the 
extent  to  which  some  of  them  are  flattened 
at  the  poles,  we  find  the  same  grouping 
as  we  did  before.  The  interior  planets 
are  flattened  very  little  at  the  poles,  as 
compared  with  the  flattening  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  bodies.  The  probable  cause  of 
this  flattening  has  been  very  beautifully 
experimented  upon  by  Professor  Pla¬ 
teau.  When  it  is  a  question  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  flattening  of  a  planet  experi¬ 
mentally,  the  first  thing  one  has  to  do  is 
to  take  away  any  influence  that  gravity 
might  have  on  the  body  experimented 
upon  ;  and  Professor  Plateau  very  in¬ 
geniously  did  this  by  making  the  rotat¬ 
ing  body  a  mass  of  oil  in  a  mixture  of 
spirit  and  water  of  precisely  the  same 
specific  gravity  ;  so  that  the  mass  of  oil 
in  the  centre  was  neither  inclined  to  rise 
nor  fall,  if  the  mixture  had  been  proper¬ 
ly  made.  The  oil  rests  on  a  disc  con¬ 
nected  with  a  spindle,  which  we  can 
cause  to  revolve  somewhat  rapidly. 
The  revolution  of  the  spindle  is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  oil  by  means  of  the 
disc,  and  what  we  find  is  this  (supposing 
the  experiment  to  be  perfect).  With  a 
certain  amount  of  rotation,  the  spheri- 
’  cal  form  of  the  oil  first  changes  into  a 
spheroidal  one  ;  as  the  rotation  is  in¬ 
creased  we  get  a  flattening — as  the  mass 
of  oil  is  compressed  in  one  direction  it  is 
extended  in  the  other — and  we  get  the 
equivalent  of  what  we  have  in  the  Earth, 
which  we  describe  by  saying  that  the 
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equatorial  diameter  is  so  much  greater  that  although  the  polar  compression  is 
than  the  polar  one.  When  we  repeat  .  less,  we  have  what  I  described  when  I 
this  beautiful  experiment  under  the  best  was  referring  to  Plateau’s  experiment, 
conditions,  we  find  that  after  a  certain  We  have  in  Saturn  exactly  the  condition 
point  the  oil  is  not  content  with  expand-  which  was  observed  by  Plateau  in  his 
ing  in  one  plane,  it  is  not  a  question  of  experiments  with  the  oil  and  mixture 
shortening  one  diameter  and  increasing  of  spirit  and  water.  The  all-absorbing 
another  ;  but  under  one  set  of  condi-  feature  in  the  case  of  Saturn  is  the  won- 
lions  the  oil  can  be  made  to  form  a  com-  derful  ring,  about  which  observations, 
plete  ring,  absolutely  perfect  and  discon-  fortunately  for  science,  are  being  very 
nected  from  the  central  disc  ;  and  when  rapidly  accumulated,  showing  that  con- 
the  rotation  of  the  central  disc  is  slack-  siderable  changes  are  going  on  in  it. 
ened,  the  oil  then  comes  back  again  and  We  now  know  that  we  are  in  presence  of 
re-forms,  so  to  speak,  a  miniature  planet,  a  ring,  or  rather  an  infinite  series  of  rings. 
That  is  one  case.  Another  case  can  be  of,  let  us  say,  meteorites,  small  satellites 
studied  by  commencing  the  rotation  with  of  Saturn,  out  of  which  at  some  future 
somewhat  greater  rapidity  ;  and  what  time  larger  satellites  will  be  compound- 
happens  then  is  that,  instead  of  getting  ed.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
the  formation  of  a  ring,  the  mass  of  oil  results  of  modem  thought  and  work, 
is  broken  up  and  thrown  off  in  tangents,  Laplace,  who  first  considered  the 
forming  a  kind  of  spiral.  question  of  the  mechanics  of  the  rings. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  interior  which  were  in  his  time  considered  to  be 
group  of  planets  has  a  day  almost  entire-  solid,  was  content  to  leave  them  solid, 
ly  the  same  as  ours — a  period  of  rotation  pronded  the  rings  were  very  numerous 
of  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  period  and  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each 
of  rotation  of  the  exterior  planets  has  not  was  not  coincident  with  the  centre  of 
been  determined  in  the  case  of  the  two  gravity  of  the  ball.  But  modem  mathe- 
outermost  ones,  Neptune  and  Uranus  ;  maticians,  among  whom  must  be  sp>e- 
but  we  do  know  that  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  cially  mentioned  Peirce  and  Clerk  Max- 
and  Saturn  the  rotation  is  accomplished  well,  have  shown  that  the  rings  cannot 
in  less  than  half  the  time  taken  by  the  be  solid  and  cannot  be  liquid  ;  in  short, 
members  of  the  interior  group.  such  a  stmeture  as  that  referred  to  above 

What,  then,  are  the  facts  with  regard  is  the  one  now  required  by  mathemati- 
to  these  planets  and  their  flattening  ?  cal  theory,  and  such  a  stmeture,  more- 
We  will  begin  with  the  planet  which  over,  is  the  only  one  which  fits  the  facts, 
is  most  similar  to  our  own,  the  planet  The  brightness  of  different  portions,  the 
Mars.  Its  compression  is  small,  in  fact  variations  in  brightness  and  breadth  of 
I  may  say  that  it  is  not  to  be  appreciated  each  bright  or  dark  part,  the  gradual 
at  aJl.  The  Earth’s  place  then,  in  widening  of  the  whole  system — twenty- 
Nature,  as  regards  |>olar  compression,  is  nine  miles  a  year  according  to  one  esti- 
evidently  very  similar  to  that  of  Mars,  mate — and  many  other  facts  are  thus 
When,  however,  we  go  from  Mars,  which  easily  explained.  Some  recent  observa- 
is  the  only  men^r  of  the  interior  group,  tions  made  by  the  Washington  26-inch 
excepting  the  Earth,  about  which  we  can  equatorial  not  only  establish  important 
say  anything  with  decision,  we  see  that  changes  which  have  recently  been  going 
all  the  phenomena  are  considerably  on,  but  afford  further  evidence  of  the 
changed.  We  not  only  pass  from  a  densi-  meteoric  stmeture  of  the  strange  appen- 
ty  of  six  to  a  density  of  one,  from  a  day  of  dages  ;  e.g.  the  dusky  inner  ring  is  said 
twenty-four  hours  to  a  day  of  something  to  be  not  now  perfectly  transparent  as  it 
like  ten  hours  in  the  case  of  Jupiter —  once  was  ;  the  planet  can  only  be  im- 
here  the  polar  diameter  is  much  shorter  perfectly  seen  through  it,  while  the  mat- 
than  the  equatorial  one.  Going  still  ter  composing  it  is  agglomerated  here 
outwards,  from  Jupiter  to  Saturn,  we  go  and  there  into  small  masses,  which  pre- 
from  a  compression  of  considerable  mag-  vent  the  planet  being  seen  at  all. — Goo</ 
nitude  to  a  planet  in  which  the  compres-  Wordt. 
sion  is  somewhat  less.  But  you  will  see 
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HALLUCINATIONS  OF  THE  SENSES. 


BY  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  11. D. 


By  hallucination  is  meant,  in  scien¬ 
tific  phraseology,  such  a  false  perception 
of  one  or  other  of  the  senses  as  a  person 
has  when  he  sees,  hears,  or  otherwise 
perceives  as  real  what  has  no  outward 
existence — that  it  to  say,  has  no  exist¬ 
ence  outside  his  own  mind,  is  entirely 
subjective.  The  subject  is  one  which 
has  special  medical  interest ;  but  it  will 
be  seen  to  have  also  a  large  general  in¬ 
terest,  when  it  is  rememl^red  how  mo¬ 
mentous  a  part  hallucinations  have  play¬ 
ed  sometimes  at  critical  periods  of  hu¬ 
man  history.  Take,  for  example,  the 
mighty  work  which  was  done  in  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  France  from  English  domin¬ 
ion  by  a  peasant  girl  of  eighteen — Joan  of 
Arc,  the  famous  Maid  of  Orleans,  who  was 
inspired  to  her  mission  by  the  vision 
which  she  saw,  and  the  commands  which 
she  heard,  of  St.  Michael  and  other  holy 
persons.  Now,  as  there  are  few  persons 
nowadays  who  believe  that  St.  Michael 
really  appeared  to  this  enraptured  maid¬ 
en,  and  as  few,  if  any,  will  doubt  that 
she  herself  sincerely  believed  that  he  did, 
one  must  needs  supp>ose  that  her  visions 
were  hallucinations  generated  by  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  mind  which  was  in  a  sin¬ 
gularly  exalted  strain  of  religious  and 
patriotic  feeling. 

The  special  medical  interest  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  lies  in  this — that  there  are  a  great 
many  persons  in  the  world  who,  suffer¬ 
ing  under  some  form  or  other  of  nerv¬ 
ous  disorder,  habitually  see  figures  or 
faces,  hear  threatening  or  insulting 
voices,  even  feel  blows  and  taste  poisons, 
which  .have  no  existence  outside  their 
own  minds  ;  and  neither  argument  nor 
demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of 
what  they  allege  they  perceive,  will 
shake  their  convictions  in  the  least. 
*'  You  assure  me,”  they  will  say,  “  that 
I  am  mistaken  ;  that  there  are  no  such 
persons  as  I  see,  no  such  voices  as  1  hear ; 
but  I  protest  to  you  that  I  see  and  hear 
them  as  distinctly  as  I  see  and  hear  you  at 
this  moment,  and  that  they  are  just  as  real 
to  me.  ”  What  are  we  to  reply  ?  I  have  re¬ 
plied  sometimes,  ”  that  as  you  are  alone 
on  one  side  in  your  opinion,  and  all  the 
world  is  on  the  other  side,  1  must  needs 


think,  either  that  you  are  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  genius,  far  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  or  that  you  are  a  madman 
a  long  way  behind  it ;  and  as  I  don't 
think  you  to  be  a  genius  I  am  bound  to 
conclude  that  your  senses  are  disorder¬ 
ed.”  But  the  argument  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  least  effect. 

Let  me  give  an  example  or  two  of  the 
character  of  these  hallucinations,  and  of 
their  |)ersistencc  in  minds  that  might  be 
thought  sane  enough  to  correct  them. 
The  first  shall  be  that  of  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  much  distressed  b^ause 
of  an  extremely  offensive  smell  which  he 
imagined  to  proceed  from  all  parts  of 
his  body  :  there  was  not  the  least  ground, 
in  fact,  for  this  imagination.  He  was 
scrupulously  clean  in  person,  extremely 
courteous  in  manner,  thoroughly  ration¬ 
al  in  his  conversation  on  every  other 
subject,  a  shrewd  and  clever  man  of 
business ;  no  one,  talking  with  him, 
would,  for  a  moment,  have  suspected 
him  of  entertaining  such  extraordinary 
fancies.  Nevertheless,  his  life  was  made 
miserable  by  them  ;  he  would  not  go 
into  society,  but  took  solitary  rambles  in 
the  country,  where  he  might  meet  as  few 
persons  as  possible  ;  in  his  own  house  he 
slept  for  the  first  part  of  the  night  on 
the  ground-floor,  mounting  up  higher  at 
a  later  [>eriod  of  the  night ;  and  this  he 
did  to  prevent  the  bad  odors  from  be¬ 
coming  too  concentrated  in  one  room. 
He  believed  that  the  i>eople  in  the  next 
house  were  irritated  and  offended  by 
the  emanations,  for  he  often  heard  them 
moving  about  and  coughing  ;  and  when 
he  passed  a  cab  stand  in  the  street,  he 
noticed  that  even  the  horses  became 
restless  and  fidgeted.  He  used  to  hang 
his  clothes  out  of  the  window  at  night 
that  they  might  get  pure,  until  his  house¬ 
keeper  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  by  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  the  exhibition  of  them 
would  excite  the  notice  and  comment  of 
his  neighbors.  All  the  while  he  was 
conducting  his  business  with  propriety 
and  success  ;  his  own  partners  had  no 
suspicion  of  his  condition.  Knowing 
this,  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  no  one 
of  the  many  persons  whom  he  met  daily 
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in  business  had  ever  complained  of  any 
bad  smell,  and  the  answer  he  made  was 
that  they  were  all  too  polite  to  do  so, 
but  he  could  sec  that  they  were  affected 
nevertheless,  as  they  sometimes  put  their 
handkerchiefs  to  their  noses — no  doubt 
for  a  quite  innocent  purpose. 

Another  gentleman  was  the  victim  of 
a  very  common  hallucination  ;  he  was 
much  afflicted  by  voices,  which  were 
continually  speaking  to  him  at  all  times 
and  all  places — in  the  quietude  of  his 
room  and  in  the  crowded  streets,  by 
night  and  by  day.  He  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  be  the  voices 
of  evil  spirits  in  the  air  which  tormented 
him.  They  knew  his  thoughts  and  re¬ 
plied  to  them  before  he  had  himself  con¬ 
ceived  them  ;  the  remarks  which  they 
made  were  always  annoying,  often  threat¬ 
ening  and  abusive,  and  sometimes  most 
offensive  and  distressing  ;  and  they  dis¬ 
turbed  him  so  much  at  night  that  he  got 
very  little  sleep.  He  had  been  driven 
to  the  expedient  of  buying  a  musical- 
box,  which  he  placed  under  his  pillow 
when  he  went  to  bed.  The  noise  of  the 
music  drowned  the  noise  of  the  torment¬ 
ing  voices  and  enabled  him  to  get  to  sleep ; 
but,  as  he  said,  the  measure  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  because  when  the  box 
had  played  out  its  tunes,  it  stopped,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  wind  it  up  again.  It 
was  impossible  to  persuade  this  gentle¬ 
man,  sensible  as  he  seemed  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  that  the  voices  had  no  real  exist¬ 
ence,  and  that  they  were  due  to  the  dis¬ 
ordered  state  of  his  nervous  system. 
After  listening  attentively  to  my  argu¬ 
ments  he  went  away  sorrowful,  feeling 
that  I  had  no  help  for  him.  I  may  re¬ 
mark,  by  the  way,  that  auditory  halluci¬ 
nations  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  occur  in 
prisoners  who  are  subjected  to  long 
periods  of  solitary  confinement  in  their 
cells  :  they  have  no  mental  resources  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  their  brooding 
thoughts,  not  being  distracted  by  the 
conversation  of  others,  nor  having  their 
usual  outlet  in  their  own  conversation, 
become  audible  by  them  as  actual  voices. 
I  might  relate  many  more  examples,  but 
these  will  suffice.  Each  sense  may  of 
course  be  affected,  and  sight  stands  next 
to  hearing  in  its  liability  to  suffer.  In 
delirium  tremens,  hallucinations  of  sight 
are  characteristic  features  :  the  patient 
commonly  sees  reptiles  and  vermin  in 


his  room,  serpents  crawling  over  the 
floor,  rats  and  mice  running  over  his  bed, 
and  pushes  them  away  in  a  state  of  rest¬ 
less  agitation.  In  some  forms  of  insan¬ 
ity,  the  sufferer  mistakes  persons,  believ¬ 
ing  entire  strangers  to  be  near  friends  or 
relations  ;  or,  again,  he  may  see  a  per¬ 
son  whom  he  imagines  to  be  his  persecu¬ 
tor,  escape  from  the  house,  when  there 
was  really  no  such  person,  and  buy  a 
revolver,  to  be  ready  for  him  when  next 
he  comes  prowling  about ;  and  in  one 
form  of  the  deepest  melancholy,  which  is 
known  as  melancholia  attonita,  he  has 
sometimes  terrible  hallucinations — sees, 
probably,  a  deep  abyss  of  roaring  flames 
or  a  vast  sea  of  blood  immediately  in 
front  of  him,  and  will  not  make  the  least 
movement,  lest  he  should  be  precipitated 
headlong  into  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  mental  disorder  of  persons 
who  suffer  in  this  way  ;  but  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  hallucinations  of  sight 
do  not  occur  to  persons  who  are  free 
from  mental  disorder.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  furnish  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  firm  belief  in  ghosts  and  ap¬ 
paritions  which  has  prevailed  among  all 
nations  and  in  all  times.  A  belief  so 
universal  must  have  some  deep  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  facts  of  nature  or  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  man.  One  may  freely  ad¬ 
mit  that  Piersons  have  seen  apparitions 
and  have  heard  voices  which  they 
thought  to  be  supernatural ;  but  inas¬ 
much  as  seeing  is  one  thing,  and  the  in¬ 
terpretation  thereof  quite  another  thing, 
it  may  be  right  to  conclude  that  they 
were  nothing  more  than  hallucinations, 
and  that  the  reason  why  no  ghosts  are 
seen  now,  when  people  pass  through 
churchyards  on  dark  nights,  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  saw  them,  is  that  ghosts  are  not 
believed  in  nowadays,  while  we  have 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  hal¬ 
lucinations,  and  of  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  which  our  forefathers 
had  not. 

One  does  not  fail  to  notice,  when 
proper  attention  is  given  to  the  subject, 
a  fact  which  is  full  of  meaning,  viz.  that 
the  apparitions  which  have  b^n  seen  at 
different  ages  were  in  harmony  with  the 
dominant  ideas  or  beliefs  of  the  age.  It 
is  not  probable  that  any  one  could  be 
found  at  the  present  day  to  affirm  that 
he  had  seen  an  old  woman  riding  through 
the  air  on  a  broomstick  to  a  witch’s  meet- 
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ing, because  the  belief  in  witchcraft  is  hap¬ 
pily  well-nigh  extinct ;  but  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  when  it  would  have 
been  thought  something  like  blasphemy 
to  doubt  the  being  and  doings  of  witches, 
persons  of  character  and  veracity  might 
have  been  found  to  avouch  it  solemnly. 
In  like  manner,  apparitions  of  Satan 
were  not  very  uncommon  in  the  middle 
ages  to  persons  who,  like  Luther,  were 
in  earnest  spiritual  conflict  with  him  ; 
but  there  is  no  instance  on  record,  so 
far  as  1  know,  of  such  an  apparition  hav¬ 
ing  ever  been  seen  by  an  ancient  Greek 
or  Roman.  The  Satan  of  the  middle 
ages  who  gave  Luther  so  much  trouble 
had  not  then  been  invented.  Spirits, 
ghosts,  then,  and  all  apparitions  of  the 
same  kind,  I  was  prepared  to  have  pro¬ 
nounced  unhesitatingly  to  have  l^n 
hallucinations,  which  would  be  found 
on  examination  to  reflect  pretty  fairly 
the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  time  concern¬ 
ing  the  supernatural ;  but  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  be  prudent,  before  do¬ 
ing  that,  to  consult  the  article  on  appari¬ 
tions  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclc- 
petdia  Britannica,  lest  |)erchance  I  should 
be  outrunning  current  authority  ;  and  I 
have  there  discovered,  to  my  no  small 
surprise,  that  it  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  invisible  inhabitants  of  the  un¬ 
known  world  did  not  take  human  or  other 
shapes  and  become  visible  to  men.  The 
writer  of  the  article  plainly  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  they  do,  and  that  there 
is  more  in  the  matter  than  science  has 
yet  dreamt  of.  So  also  think  the  spirit¬ 
ualists. 

I  now  go  on  to  consider  the  mode  of 
production  of  hallucinations.  At  the 
first  blush  there  might  seem  to  be  a  great 
gap  between  such  false  perceptions  of 
the  senses  as  I  have  given  examples  of, 
and  the  faithfully  serving  senses  of  a 
person  who  is  in  good  health  of  mind 
and  body.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  in 
nature  we  find,  when  we  look  closely 
into  the  matter,  that  there  is  no  break  ; 
we  may  be  pretty  sure,  perhaps,  that 
when  we  say  of  any  phenomenon,  how¬ 
ever  strange,  that  it  is  singular  and  quite 
unlike  anything  else  in  the  world,  we  are 
mistaken,  and  that  we  shall  not  fail  to 
discover  other'  things  like  it  if  we  search 
intelligently.  Certainly  we  can  trace 
gradational  states  between  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  hallucinations  and  such  temporary 


disorders  of  the  senses  as  healthy  persons 
often  have.  Let  any  one  stoop  down 
with  his  head  hanging  low  for  a  minute, 
and  when  he  raises  it  he  will  have,  be¬ 
sides  a  feeling  of  giddiness,  a  sound  of 
singing  or  of  ringing  in  his  ears,  and 
may  see  a  flash  or  two  of  light  before  his 
eyes  ;  and  there  are  some  persons  who» 
under  such  circumstances,  see  actual 
figures  for  the  moment.  These  sensa¬ 
tions  are  hallucinations ;  there  is  no 
light,  nor  sound,  nor  figure  outside  to 
cause  them  ;  they  are  owing  to  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  their  respective  nerve-centres 
by  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  hang¬ 
ing  down  of  the  head.  Here,  then,  we 
have  hallucinations  that  are  consistent 
with  the  best  health ;  they  are  due  to 
temporary  causes  of  disturbance  of  th«. 
circulation,  and  disappear  as  they  disap¬ 
pear.  Going  a  step  further,  we  may- 
watch  at  the  beginning  of  a  fever  how 
gradually  the  hallucinations  take  hold  of 
the  mind,  until  their  true  nature  is  not 
recognised.  At  first  the  fever-patient 
is  quite  aware  of  his  actual  surround¬ 
ings,  knowing  the  persons  and  objects 
about  him,  and  when  strange  faces  seem 
to  appear  among  the  familiar  faces,  as 
they  do,  he  knows  that  they  are  not  real, 
and  will  talk  of  them  as  visions  ;  i>er- 
haps  they  occur  at  first  only  when  his 
eyes  are  shut,  or  when  the  room  is  dark, 
and  vanish  directly  he  opens  his  eyes  or 
the  room  is  lit  up.  After  awhile  they 
come  more  often,  and  whether  his  eyes 
are  shut  or  not ;  he  becomes  uncertain 
whether  they  are  real  or  not,  assenting 
when  he  is  told  that  they  are  phantoms, 
but  falling  back  immediately  into  doubt 
and  uncertainty.  At  last  they  get  entile 
mastery  of  him,  he  cannot  distinguish  in 
the  least  between  them  and  real  figures, 
discourses  with  them  as  if  they  were  real 
— is  wildly  delirious. 

If  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which 
we  perceive  and  know  an  external  object, 
be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  have  a  false  perception 
than  might  appear  at  first  sight.  When 
we  look  at  any  familiar  object — say  a 
cat  or  a  dog — we  seem  to  see  at  once  its 
shape,  its  size,  its  smoothness  of  coat, 
and  the  other  qualities  by  which  we 
know  it  to  be  a  cat  or  a  dog,  but  we 
don’t  actually  see  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  proof  is  that  if  a  person  blind  from 
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his  birth,  who  knew  the  cat  and  dog  per¬ 
fectly  well  by  touch,  were  to  obtain  sight 
by  means  of  a  surgical  operation  when  he 
was  thirty  years  old,  he  would  not  know 
by  sight  alone  either  cat  or  dog,  or  be 
able  to  tell  which  was  which.  But  if  he 
were  permitted  to  touch  the  animals  he 
would  recognise  them  instantly,  and 
ever  afterwards  the  impression  which 
they  produce  on  sight  would  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  impression  which  they 
produce  on  touch,  and  he  would  know 
them  when  he  saw  them.  That  is 
the  way  in  which  the  perception  of  a 
particular  object  is  form^ — by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  all  the  sensations  which  it  is 
adapted  to  excite  in  our  different  senses, 
their  combination  in  what  we  call  an 
idea.  For  example,  in  the  idea  of  an 
orange  are  combined  the  sensations 
which  we  get  by  tasting  it,  by  touching 
it,  by  smelling  it, by  looking  at  it,  by  hand¬ 
ling  it,  each  sensation  having  b^n  ac¬ 
quired  by  its  particular  sense  in  the  course 
of  an  education  which  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  we  were  bom  :  when  we  have 
got  them  in  that  way,  they  combine  to 
form  the  idea  of  the  orange  ;  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  this  idea,  which  has  been  form¬ 
ed  and  registered  in  the  mind,  that  we 
are  able  to  think  of  an  orange,  that  is, 
to  form  a  mental  image  of  it,  when  it  is 
not  present  to  any  sense,  and  to  recog¬ 
nise  it  instantly  when  it  is.  It  is  plain, 
then,  how  large  a  part,  by  virtue  of  its 
past  experience,  the  mind  contributes  to 
each  perception  :  when  we  look  at  an 
orange  it  tacitly  supplies  to  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  it  makes  on  sight  all  the  in¬ 
formation  about  it  which  we  have  got  at 
different  times  by  our  other  senses,  and 
which  sight  does  not  in  the  least  give 
us  ;  the  visual  impression  is  no  more  in 
truth  than  a  sign  to  which  experience 
has  taught  us  to  give  its  proper  meaning, 
just  as  the  written  or  spoken  word  in 
any  language  is  a  sign  which  is  meaning¬ 
less  until  we  have  been  taught  what  to 
mean  by  it.  So  true  it  is  that  the  eye  only 
sees  what  it  brings  the  faculty  of  seeing, 
and  that  many  persons  have  eyes,  yet 
see  not. 

This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  idea 
in  the  mind  will  very  much  affect  the 
perception,  and  that  if  any  one  goes  to 
look  at  something,  or  to  taste  something, 
or  to  feel  something,  with  a  strongly 
preconceived  idea  of  what  it  is,  he  will  be 


likely,  if  it  is  not  what  he  thinks  it,  to 
have  a  mistaken  perception — to  see,  or 
feel,  or  touch  what  he  thinks  it  is,  not 
what  it  really  is.  This  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  common  causes  of  erroneous 
observation,  and  one  which  the  scientific 
observer  knows  well  he  must  always  vigi¬ 
lantly  guard  against.  If  a  man  has  a 
foregone  conclusion  of  what  he  will  see, 
it  is  not  safe  to  trust  his  observation  im¬ 
plicitly,  either  in  science  or  in  common 
life.  We  witness  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  dominion  of  the  idea  over 
sense  in  persons  who  have  been  put  into 
the  so-called  mesmeric  state.  The  opera¬ 
tor  gives  them  simple  water  to  taste, 
telling  them  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
some  nauseating  jmd  bitter  mixture,  and 
they  spit  it  out  with  grimaces  of  disgust 
when  they  attempt  to  drink  it ;  when 
he  tells  them  that  what  he  offers  them  is 
sweet  and  pleasant,  though  it  is  as  bitter 
as  wormwood,  they  smack  their  lips  as 
if  they  had  tasted  something  remarkably 
good  ;  if  assured  that  a  swarm  of  bees  is 
buzzing  about  them,  they  are  in  the 
greatest  trepidation,  and  go  through  vio¬ 
lent  antics  to  beat  them  off.  Their 
senses  are  dominated  by  the  idea  suggest¬ 
ed,  and  they  are  very  much  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  insane  person  who  believes 
that  he  tast^  poison  in  his  food  when 
he  imagines  that  some  one  wishes  to  poi¬ 
son  him,  or  sees  an  enemy  lurking  alraut 
his  premises  when  he  belRves  himself  to 
be  the  victim  of  persecution. 

Here,  then,  we  are  brought  to  one 
efficient  cause  of  hallucinations, — name¬ 
ly,  a  vividly  conceived  idea  'which  is  so 
intense  that  it  appears  to  be  an  actual 
perception,  a  mental  image  so  vivid  that 
It  becomes  a  visual  image.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  idea  or  imagination  of  .a 
sensation  will  sometimes  cause  a  person 
to  feel  the  sensation  ;  the  mention  or  the 
sight  of  certain  little  insects  which  in¬ 
habit  the  body  of  uncleanly  persons, 
seldom  fails  to  make  the  skin  itch  un¬ 
comfortably.  John  Hunter  said  of  him¬ 
self  :  “  I  am  confident  that  I  can  fix  my 
attention  to  any  part,  until  I  have  a 
sensation  in  that  part.”  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton  could  call  up  a  spectrum  of  the  sun 
when  he  was  in  the  dark,  by  intense 
direction  of  his  mind  to  the  idea  of  it, 
“  as  when  a  man  looks  earnestly  to  see 
a  thing  which  is  difficult  to  be  seen.” 
Dickens  used  to  sdlege  that  he  sometimes 
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heard  the  characters  of  his  novels  ac¬ 
tually  speak  to  him  ;  and  a  great  French 
novelist  declared  that  when  he  wrote  the 
description  of  the  poisoning  of  one  of 
his  characters,  he  had  the  taste  of  arse¬ 
nic  so  distinctly  in  his  mouth  that  he 
was  himself  poisoned,  had  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  indigestion,  and  vomited  all  his 
dinner — a  most  pregnant  proof  of  the 
power  of  imagination  over  sense,  be¬ 
cause  arsenic  has  scarcely  an  appreciable 
taste  beyond  being  sweetish  !  Artists 
sometimes  have,  in  an  intense  form,  the 
faculty  of  such  vivid  mental  representa¬ 
tion  as  to  became  mental  presentation. 
It  was  very  notable  in  that  extraordinary 
genius,  William  Blake,  poet  and  painter, 
who  used  constantly  to  see  his  concep¬ 
tions  as  actual  images  or  visions. 
“You  have  only,”  he  said,  “to  work 
up  imagination  to  the  state  of  vision, 
and  the  thing  is  done.”  The  power  is, 
without  doubt,  consistent  with  perfect 
sanity  of  mind,  although  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  a  person  who  thought 
it  right  for  himself  and  his  wife  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  naked  innocence  of  Paradise  in 
the  back  garden  of  a  Lambeth  house,  as 
Blake  did,  was  quite  sane  ;  but  too  fre¬ 
quent  exercise  of  the  power  is  full  of 
peril  to  the  mind’s  stability.  A  person 
may  call  up  images  in  this  way,  and  they 
will  come,  but  he  may  not  be  able  to 
dismiss  them,  and  they  may  haunt  him 
when  he  would  gladly  be  rid  of  them. 
He  is  like  the  sorcerer  who  has  called 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  and  has  for¬ 
gotten  the  spell  by  which  to  lay  them 
again.  Dr.  Wigan  tells  of  a  skilful  paint¬ 
er  whom  he  kJiew,  who  assured  him  that 
he  had  once  painted  three  hundred  por¬ 
traits  in  one  year.  The  secret  of  his 
rapidity  and  success  was  that  he  re¬ 
quired  but  one  sitting  and  {>ainted  with 
wonderful  facility.  “  When  a  sitter 
came,”  he  said,  “  I  looked  at  him  atten¬ 
tively  for  half  an  hour,  sketching  from 
time  to  time  on  the  canvas.  I  wanted 
no  more  ;  I  put  away  my  canvas,  and 
took  another  sitter.  When  I  wished  to 
resume  my  first  portrait,  I  took  the  man 
and  set  him  in  the  chair,  where  I  saw 
him  as  distinctly  as  if  he  had  been  before 
me  in  his  own  proper  person — I  may  al¬ 
most  say  more  vividly.  I  looked  from 
time  to  time  at  the  imaginary  figure,  then 
worked  with  my  pencil,  then  referred 
to  the  countenance,  and  so  on,  just  as 


I  should  have  done  had  the  sitter 
been  there.  When  I  looked  at  the 
chair,  I  saw  the  man.  .  .  .  Gradually 
I  began  to  lose  the  distinction  between 
the  imaginary  figure  and  the  real  per¬ 
son,  and  sometimes  disputed  with  sit¬ 
ters  that  they  had  been  with  me  the  day 
before.  At  last  I  was  sure  of  it,  and 
then — and  then — all  is  confusion.  I 
suppose  they  took  the  alarm.  I  recol¬ 
lect  nothing  more.  I  lost  my  senses — 
was  thirty  years  in  an  asylum.  The 
whole  period,  except  the  last  six  months 
of  my  confinement,  is  a  dead  blank  in 
my  memory.” 

Or,  if  the  person  does  not  go  out  of 
his  mind,  he  may  be  so  distressed  by  the 
persistence  of  the  apparition  which  he 
has  created  as  to  fall  into  melancholy 
and  despair,  and  even  to  commit  suicide. 

“  I  knew,”  says  the  same  author,  “  a 
very  intelligent  and  amiable  man,  who 
had  the  power  of  thus  placing  l^fore 
his  own  eyes  himself^  and  often  laughed 
heartily  at  his  double,  who  always  seem¬ 
ed  to  laugh  in  turn.  This  was  long  a 
subject  of  amusement  and  joke  ;  but  the 
ultimate  result  was  lamentable.  He 
became  gradually  convinced  that  he  was 
haunted  by  himself.  This  other  self 
would  argue  with  him  pertinaciously, 
and,  to  his  great  mortihcation,  some¬ 
times  refute  him,  which,  as  he  was  very 
proud  of  his  logical  powers,  humiliated 
him  exceedingly.  He  was  eccentric, 
but  was  never  placed  in  confinement,  or 
subjected  to  the  slightest  restraint.  At 
len^h,  worn  out  by  the  annoyance,  he 
deliberately  resolved  not  to  enter  on  an¬ 
other  year  of  existence — paid  all  his 
debts,  wrapped  up  in  separate  papers 
the  amount  of  the  weekly  demands,  wait¬ 
ed,  pistol  in  hand,  the  night  of  the  31st 
December,  and  as  the  clock  struck  twelve 
fired  it  into  his  mouth.” 

Were  illustrations  needed  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hallucination  by  the  intensity 
of  the  conception,  I  might  take  them 
from  Shakspeare,  who  has  given  many 
instances  of  these  “  coinages  of  the 
brain”  which,  he  says  truly,  ecstasy  is 
very  cunning  in.  Hamlet,  perturbed  by 
the  apparition  of  his  father’s  ghost, 
whose  commands  he  was  neglecting, 
bends  his  eyes  on  vacancy  and  holds  dis¬ 
course  with  the  incorporeal  air.  A  dag¬ 
ger,  sensible  to  sight  but  not  to  feeling, 
points  Macbeth  the  way  to  the  bed 
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where  lay  Duncan  whom  he  was  about 
treacherously  to  stab  ;  he  attempts  to 
clutch  it,  exclaiming  justly  when  he 
grasps  nothing — 

*'  There’s  no  such  thing  : 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes." 

In  the  well-known  passage  in  which  he 
compares  the  imaginations  of  the  luna¬ 
tic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,  Shakspeare 
sets  forth  the  very  manner  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hallucinations,  and  illustrates 
the  gradations  of  the  process  : — 

"  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold  ; 
That  is  the  madman  :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen’s  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 

The  poet’s  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 
to  heaven  ; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 
Tiums  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  noth¬ 
ings 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Or  I  might  adduce  the  case  of  the  great 
Protestant  Reformer,  Luther,  who  is 
said — I  know  not  how  truly — to  have 
thrown  his  inkstand  at  the  devil  on  one 
occasion  ;  at  any  rate  the  mark  of  the 
ink  is  still  shown  on  the  wall  of  the 
chamber  which  Luther  occupied.  True 
or  not,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  story  ;  for  Luther,  though  endowed 
with  great  sagacity  and  extraordinary 
intellectual  energy,  entertained  the  com¬ 
mon  notions  of  the  personality  and  the 
doings  of  the  devil  which  were  current 
among  the  people  of  his  age.  He  pic¬ 
tured  him  very  much  as  a  Saxon  p>easant 
pictured  him.  It  was  the  devil,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  who  caused  a  great  storm,  and 
he  declared  that  idiots,  the  blind,  the 
lame,  and  the  dumb  were  persons  in 
whom  devils  had  established  themselves, 
and  that  physicians  who  tried  to  cure 
their  infirmities  as  though  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  natural  causes  were  igno¬ 
rant  blockheads  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  power  of  the  demon.  He  speaks  of 
the  devil  coming  into  his  cell  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  noise  behind  the  stove,  and 
of  his  hearing  him  walking  in  the  clois¬ 
ter  above  his  cell  in  the  night ;  “  but  as 
I  knew  it  was  the  devil,’’  he  says,  "  I 
paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  went  to 
sleep.” 

This,  then,  is  one  way  in  which  hal¬ 


lucination  is  produced — by  the  down¬ 
ward  action  of  idea  upon  sense.  My  il¬ 
lustrations  of  this  mode  of  production 
have  been  taken  from  sane  minds,  but 
the  hallucinations  of  the  insane  are 
oftentimes  generated  in  the  same  way. 
A  person  of  shy,  suspicious,  and  re¬ 
served  nature,  who  imagines  that  people 
are  thinking  or  speaking  ill  of  him  or 
going  out  of  their  way  to  do  him  harm, 
nurses  his  habit  of  moody  suspicion  un¬ 
til  it  grows  to  be  a  delusion  that  he  is 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  ;  he  then  sees 
evidence  of  it  in  the  innocent  gestures 
and  words  of  friends  with  whom  he  holds 
intercourse,  of  servants  who  wait  upon 
him,  and  of  persons  who  pass  him  in  the 
streets  ;  these  he  misinterprets  entirely, 
seeing  in  them  secret  signs,  mysterious 
threats,  criminal  accusations.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  words  and 
gestures  were  perfectly  natural  and  inno¬ 
cent,  and  that  no  one  but  himself  can 
perceive  the  least  offence  in  them  ;  his 
belief  is  not  touched  by  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  for  his  senses  are  enslaved  by  the 
dominant  idea  and  w'ork  only  in  its  ser¬ 
vice.  Sometimes  an  insane  patient  who 
tastes  pK)ison  in  his  food  and  refuses  it 
when  it  is  given  to  him  by  one  attendant 
whom  he  suspects  of  poisoning  him,  will 
take  the  same  food  from  another  attend¬ 
ant,  of  whom  he  has  no  suspicion,  with¬ 
out  tasting  any  poison  :  a  proof  how 
much  the  morbid  idea  picrverts  his  taste. 
There  is  a  form  of  insanity,  known  as 
general  paralysis,  which  is  marked  by 
an  extraordinary  feeling  of  elation  and 
by  the  most  extravagant  delusions  of 
wealth  or  grandeur,  and  the  patient  who 
labors  under  it  often  picks  up  pebbles, 
pieces  of  broken  glass,  and  the  like, 
which  he  hoards  as  priceless  jewels  : 
there  is  another  form  of  insanity  known 
as  melancholia,  which  is  mark^  by  an 
opposite  feeling  of  profound  mental  de¬ 
pression  and  corresponding  gloomy  de¬ 
lusions,  and  the  patient  who  labors  un¬ 
der  its  worst  form  sometimes  sees  devils 
in  those  who  minister  to  him,  hears  jeers 
in  their  consoling  words,  and  ima^nes 
torments  in  their  anxious  attentions. 
In  each  case  the  hallucinations  reflect 
the  dominant  morbid  feelings  and  ideas. 

A  second  way  in  which  hallucinations 
appear  to  originate  is  directly  in  the 
organ  of  sense  or  in  its  sensory  ganglion, 
which  for  present  purposes  I  may  con- 
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sider  as  one.  Stimulation  of  the  organ 
or  of  its  ganglion  will  undoubtedly  give 
rise  to  hallucination  :  a  blow  on  the  eye 
makes  a  person  see  sparks  of  Are  or 
flashes  of  light,  a  blow  on  the  ear  makes 
his  ears  ring ;  in  fact,  any  organ  of 
sense,  when  irritated  either  by  a  direct 
stimulus  to  its  nerve-centre,  or  by  a  per¬ 
verted  state  of  the  blood  which  circu¬ 
lates  through  it,  will  have  the  same  sen¬ 
sation  aroused  in  it,  no  matter  what  the 
stimulus,  as  is  produced  by  its  natural 
stimulus.  We  can  irritate  the  sensory 
ganglion  directly  by  introducing  certain 
poisonous  substances  into  the  blood,  and 
so  occasion  hallucinations  :  for  example, 
when  a  person  is  poisoned  with  bella¬ 
donna  (deadly  nightshade)  he  smiles  and 
stares  and  grasps  at  imaginary  objects 
which  he  sees  before  him,  and  is  deliri¬ 
ous.  Other  drugs  will  produce  similar 
effects.  A  French  physiologist  h^ 
made  a  great  many  experiments  in  poi¬ 
soning  dogs  with  alcohol  by  injecting  it 
into  their  veins,  and  he  has  found  that 
he  can  arouse  in  them  very  vivid  hallu¬ 
cinations  :  the  dog  will  start  up  perhaps 
with  savage  glare,  stare  at  the  blank 
wall,  bark  furiously,  and  seem  to  rush 
into  a  furious  fight  with  an  imaginary 
dog  ;  after  a  time  it  ceases  to  fight, 
looks  in  the  direction  of  its  imaginary 
adversary,  growling  once  or  twice,  and 
settles  down  quietly. 

The  hallucinations  which  occur  in 
fevers  and  in  some  other  bodily  diseases 
evidently  proceed  directly  from  disorder 
of  the  sensory  centres,  and  not  from 
the  action  of  morbid  idea  upon  sense  ; 
for  we  have  seen  that  before  they  are 
fixed  the  intellect  struggles  against  them 
successfully  and  holds  them  in  check. 
A  well-known  and  instructive  instance 
of  hallucinations,  due  to  bodily  causes, 
and  which  did  not  affect  the  judgment, 
is  that  of  Nicolai,  a  bookseller  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  who,  being  a  p)erson  of  great  intelli¬ 
gence,  observed  his  state  carefully  and 
has  given  an  interesting  account  of  it. 
He  had  been  exposed  to  a  succession  of 
severe  trials  which  had  greatly  affected 
him,  when,  after  an  incident  which  par¬ 
ticularly  agitated  and  distressed  him,  he 
suddenly  saw  at  the  distance  of  ten 
paces  a  figure — the  standing  fi^re  of  a 
deceased  person.  He  asked  his  wife  if 
she  could  not  see  it,  but  she,  as  she  saw 
nothing,  was  alarmed  and  sent  for  a 


physician.  When  he  went  into  another 
room  it  followed  him.  After  troubling 
him  for  a  day  it  disappeared,  but  was 
followed  by  several  other  distinct  fig¬ 
ures  ;  some  of  them  the  figures  of  per¬ 
sons  he  knew,  but  most  of  them  of  per¬ 
sons  he  did  not  know.  “  After  I  had 
recovered,”  he  says,  "  from  the  first  im¬ 
pression  of  terror,  I  never  felt  myself  par¬ 
ticularly  agitated  by  these  apparitions,  as 
I  considered  them  to  be  what  they  really 
were — the  extraordinary  consequences  of 
indisposition  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  endeav¬ 
ored  as  much  as  possible  to  preserve  my 
composure  of  mind,  that  I  might  remain 
distinctly  conscious  of  what  passed  within 
me.”  He  could  trace  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  figures  and  his  thoughts,  nor 
could  he  call  up  at  his  own  pleasure  the 
phantoms  of  acquaintances  which  he 
tried  to  call  up  by  vivid  imagination 
of  them  ;  however  accurately  and  in¬ 
tensely  he  pictured  their  figures  to 
his  mind,  he  never  once  succeeded  in 
his  desire  to  see  them  externally^  al¬ 
though  the  figures  of  these  very  per¬ 
sons  would  often  present  themselves  in¬ 
voluntarily.  He  saw  the  figures  when 
alone  and  in  company,  in  the  daytime 
and  in  the  night ;  when  he  shut  his  eyes 
they  sometimes  disappeared,  sometimes 
not ;  they  were  as  distinct  as  if  they 
were  real  beings,  but  he  had  no  trouble 
in  distinguishing  them  from  real  figures. 
After  four  weeks  they  began  to  speak, 
sometimes  to  one  another,  but  most 
often  to  him  :  their  speeches  were  short 
and  not  disagreeable.  Being  recom¬ 
mended  to  lose  some  blood,  he  con¬ 
sented.  During  the  operation  the 
room  swarmed  with  human  figures,  but 
a  few  hours  afterwards  they  moved 
more  slowly,  became  gradually  paler, 
and  finally  vanished.  This  example 
proves  very  clearly  that  a  person  may 
be  haunted  with  apparitions,  and  yet 
observe  them  and  reason  abdut  their 
nature  as  sanely  as  any  indifferent  out¬ 
sider  could  do.  It  illustrates  very  well, 
too,  the  second  mode  of  origin  ;  for  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were 
produced  by  congestion  of  blood  in  the 
brain  acting  upon  the  sensory  cen¬ 
tres,  and  that  they  were  dissipated  by 
the  removal  of  the  congestion  by  blood¬ 
letting.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as 
cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
suppression  of  a  habitual  discharge  of 
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blood  from  the  body  has  been  followed 
by  hallucinations,  and  others  again  in 
which  hallucinations  have  been  cured  by 
the  abstraction  of  blood. 

Exhaustion  of  the  nerve-centres  them¬ 
selves  by  excessive  fatigue,  mental  and 
bodily,  or  by  starvation,  or  by  disease, 
will  cause  a  person  to  see  visions  some¬ 
times.  I  may  call  to  mind  the  well- 
known  case  of  Brutus,  who,  as  he  sat 
alone  at  night  in  his  tent  before  the  de¬ 
cisive  battle  of  Philippi,  wrapt  in  medi¬ 
tation,  saw  on  raising  his  eyes  a  mon¬ 
strous  and  horrible  spectre  standing 
silently  by  his  side.  “  Who  art  thou  ?” 
he  asked.  The  spectre  answered,  “  I 
am  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus.  Thou  wilt 
see  me  at  Philippi.”  He  replied,  ”  I 
will  meet  thee  there.”  The  religious 
ascetic  who  withdrew  himself  from  the 
society  of  men  to  some  solitary  place  in 
the  desert  or  to  some  cave  in  the  hills, 
there  passing  his  lonely  life  in  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  mortifying  his  body  with 
long  fastings  and  frequent  scourgings, 
brought  himself  to  such  a  state  of  irrita¬ 
ble  exhaustion  that  he  commonly  saw, 
according  to  his  mood  of  feeling,  either 
visions  of  angels  and  saints  who  consoled 
him  in  his  suiferings,  or  visions  of  devils 
who  tempted  and  tormented  him.*  The 
shipwrecked  sailor,  when  delirious  from 
the  exhaustion  produced  by  want  of 
food  and  drink,  sometimes  has  attractive 
visions  of  green  fields  and  pleasant 
streams,  and  cannot  be  prevented  from 
throwing  himself  overboard  in  the  mad 
desire  to  reach  them.  The  dying  per¬ 
son,  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  from 


*  This  is  a  Mohammedan  receipt  for  sum¬ 
moning  spirits : — 

“  Fast  seven  days  in  a  lonely  place,  and 
take  incense  with  you,  such  as  bensoin,  aloes- 
wood,  mastic,  and  odoriferous  wood  from  Son- 
dan,  and  read  the  chapter  loot  times  (from  the 
Koran)  in  the  seven  dajrs — ^a  certain  number  of 
readings,  namely,  for  every  one  of  the  five 
daily  prayers.  That  is  the  secret,  and  you 
will  see  indescribable  wonders  ;  drums  will  be 
beaten  beside  you,  and  flags  hoisted  over  your 
head,  and  you  will  see  spirits  full  of  light  and 
of  beautiful  and  benign  aspect." —  Upper 
Egypt ;  its  People  and  Produets,  by  Dr.  Klun- 
singer,  p.  386. 

An  acquaintance  of  his,  who  had  undergone 
the  course  of  self-mortification,  said  that  he 
really  saw  all  kinds  of  horrible  forms  in  his 
magic  circle,  but  he  saw  them  also  when  his  eyes 
were  shut.  At  last  he  got  quite  terrified  and 
left  the  place. 


a  wasting  disease,  has  had  his  deathbed 
visions  of  joy  or  of  horror  :  the  good 
man,  whose  mind  was  at  rest,  has  been 
comforted  by  visions  of  heaven  ;  the 
wicked  man,  whose  troubled  conscience 
would  not  let  him  die  in  peace,  has  been 
terrified  with  spectres  of  horror — the 
murderer  perhaps  by  the  accusing  appari¬ 
tion  of  his  victim.  These  were  thought 
at  one  time  to  be  supernatural  visita¬ 
tions  ;  they  are  known  now  to  be  for 
the  most  part  hallucinations,  such  as  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  last  stage  of  flickering  life, 
when,  to  use  Shakspeare’s  words, 

*'  His  brain  dcah,  by  the  idle  comments  that 
it  makes. 

Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality."* 

I  cannot  of  course  enumerate  all  the 
bodily  conditions  in  which  hallucinations 
appear, but  there  is  one  more  which  I  shall 
mention  particularly,  because  it  has  been 
the  foundation  of  a  prophetic  or  apostolic 
mission.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
a  vivid  hallucination  of  one  or  other  of 
the  senses,  of  hearing,  of  sight,  of  smell, 
of  touch,  of  muscular  sensibility,  to  pre¬ 
cede  immediately  the  unconsciousness  of 
an  epileptic  fit.  It  may  be  a  command 
or  threat  uttered  in  a  distinct  voice,  or 
the  figure  of  a  person  clearly  seen,  or  a 
feeling  of  sinking  into  the  ground  or  of 
rising  into  the  air  ;  and  a  common  visual 
hallucination  on  such  occasions  is  a  flash, 
a  halo,  or  a  flood  of  bright  or  colored 
light,  which  makes  a  strong  impression 


•In  the  Second  Part  ol  Henry  VI.,  Shak- 
speare  gives  an  instance  of  a  fearful  deathbed 
hallucination,  when  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  the 
point  of  death  ; — 

"  King.  How  fares  my  lord  ?  Speak,  Beau¬ 
fort,  to  thy  sovereign. 

Cardinal.  If  thou  be’st  death.  I'll  give  thee 
England’s  treasure. 

Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island. 

So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

King.  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life. 
Where  death’s  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  ! 
Warwiek.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign 
SMaks  to  thee. 

Car.  Bring  me  unto  the  trial  when  you  will. 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ?  where  should  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no  ? 
O,  torture  me  no  more  !  I  will  confess. 

Alive  again  ?  then  show  me  where  he  is : 

I’ll  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  look  upon  him. 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them. 
Comb  down  his  hair  ;  look,  look,  it  stands  up¬ 
right. 

Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul. 
Give  me  some  drink  ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him.  ’  ’ 
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before  the  person  falls  unconscious. 
When  he  comes  to  himself,  he  remem¬ 
bers  it  vividly,  and  believes  perhaps 
that  it  was  a  vision  of  an  angel  of  light 
or  of -the  Holy  Ghost.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  angelic  apparitions  and 
heavenly  visions  have  sometimes  had 
this  origin.  Proceeding  from  the  sen¬ 
sory  centre,  not  from  the  higher  centres  of 
thought,  they  are  calculated  to  produce 
the  stronger  impression  of  their  miracu¬ 
lous  nature  ;  for  if  the  person  knows 
that  he  was  not  thinking  of  anything  of 
the  kind  when  the  vision  occurred,  he 
will  naturally  be  the  more  startled  and 
affected  by  it.  I  might  give  many  strik¬ 
ing  examples  in  proof  of  what  I  say,  but 
I  will  content  myself  with  an  ordinary 
and  comparatively  recent  one.  T wo  or 
three  years  ago  a  laborer  in  the  Chat¬ 
ham  dockyard,  who  was  epileptic  and 
had  once  been  in  an  asylum  for  insan¬ 
ity,  suddenly  split  the  skull  of  a  fellow- 
laborer  near  him  with  an  adze.  There 
was  no  apparent  motive  for  the  deed, 
for  the  men  were  not  on  bad  terms. 
He  was  of  course  tried  for  murder,  but 
was  acquitted  by  the  jury  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  in  accordance  with  the  medi¬ 
cal  evidence,  but  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
a  strong  charge  of  the  judge,  and  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  certain  news¬ 
papers  whose  editorial  feelings  are  sadly 
harrowed  whenever  an  insane  person 
escapes  from  the  gallows.  He  is  now  in 
the  criminal  asylum  at  Broadmoor,  and 
he  has  told  the  medical  officers  there — 
what  was  not  known  at  the  trial — that 
some  years  before  the  murder  he  had 
received  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  it  came  to 
him  like  a  flash  of  light ;  and  that  his  own 
eyes  had  been  taken  out  and  other  eyes, 
like  balls  of  Are,  substituted  for  them. 
A  characteristic  epileptic  hallucination  ! 
Let  us  suppose  that  this  man  had  under¬ 
taken  some  prophetic  mission,  as  epilep¬ 
tics  have  done,  and  had  put  into  it  all 
the  energy  of  his  epileptic  temperament, 
he  would  have  declared  with  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vision  as  an  exceeding  bright  light, 
and,  behold  !  his  own  eyes  were  taken 
out  and  balls  of  Are  were  in  their 
places. 

Some  persons  maintain  that  the  ear¬ 
liest  visions  of  Mahomet,  who,  like 
Caesar,  was  epileptic,  were  of  this  kind. 
New  Sbeibs.— Voi.  XXVIIL,  No.  6 


and  that  his  change  of  character  and 
the  assumption  of  his  prophetic  mis¬ 
sion  followed  an  epileptic  vision.  Tradi¬ 
tion  tells  us  that  he  was  walking  in 
solitude  in  the  lonely  deAles  and  valleys 
near  Mecca,  when  every  stone  and  tree 
greeted  him  with  the  words,  "  Hail  to 
thee,  O  messenger  of  God  !”  He  looked 
round  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  but 
discovered  nothing  but  stones  and  trees. 
Soon  after  this,  the  angel  Gabriel  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  ir  a  vision  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  Hira,  and  announced  to  him  the 
message  of  God.  The  origin  of  the  hal¬ 
lucination  seems  to  have  been  in  this 
wise.  While  walking  in  the  valley  medi¬ 
tating  in  solitude  on  the  degrading  idola¬ 
try  of  the  people,  and  girding  himself 
to  the  resolution  to  undertake  a  great 
work  of  reform  which  might  well  seem 
beyond  his  strength  and  make  him  pause, 
the  intense  thoughts  of  his  mental  agony 
were  suddenly  heard  by  him  as  a  real 
voice,  where  there  was  no  voice  ;  and 
the  vision  which  he  saw  when  he  next 
fell  into  an  epileptic  trance  was  deemed 
to  be  the  apparition  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 

If  this  be  so,  and  much  more  if  all 
the  apparitions  and  visions  which  man¬ 
kind  have  seen  at  different  times  were 
really  hallucinations,  it  is  startling  to 
reflect  what  a  mighty  influence  illusions 
have  had  on  the  course  of  human  his¬ 
tory.  One  is  almost  driven  to  ask  in 
despair  whether  all  in  the  world  is  not 
illusion,  whether  “  all  that  we  see  and 
seem  is  not  a  dream  within  a  dream.” 
But  there  are  countervailing  considera¬ 
tions  which  may  abate  alarm.  If  a  great 
work  in  the  world  has  been  done  in 
consequence  ot  a  vision  which  was  not, 
as  it  was  believed  to  be,  a  supernatural 
revelation,  but  a  hallucination  produced 
in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  the 
work  done,  were  it  good  or  bad,  was 
none  the  less  real.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  hallucination,  whatever  its  character, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  habit  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  person  to  whom  it  6c- 
curs,  and  is  interpreted,  if  it  be  not  ac¬ 
tually  generated,  by  his  manner  of  think 
ing,  we  may  put  it  out  of  sight  as  a  thing 
of  secondary  importance,  as  an  inciden¬ 
tal  expression,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ear¬ 
nest  belief,  and  Ax  our  minds  on  this 
belief  as  the  primary  and  real  agent  in 
the  production  of  the  effect.  Had  Ma¬ 
homet  never  seen  the  angel  Gabriel,  it  is 
46 
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probable  that  the  great  mission  which  he 
accomplished — the  overthrow  of  idolatry 
and  pwlytheism  and  the  welding  of  scat¬ 
tered  tribes  into  a  powerful  nation— 
would  have  been  accomplished  either  by 
him  or  by  some  other  prophet,  who  would 
have  risen  up  to  do  what  the  world  had 
at  heart  at  that  time.  Had  any  one  else 
who  had  not  Mahomet’s  great  powers  of 
mind,  and  who  had  not  prepared  himself, 
as  he  had  done,  by  many  silent  hours  of 
meditation  and  prayer,  to  take  up  the 
reformer’s  cross,  seen  the  angel  Gabriel 
or  any  number  of  angels,  he  would  not 
have  done  the  mighty  work.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  mission  of  Mahomet 
was  the  message  of  God  to  the  people 
at  that  time,  as  who  can  doubt  that  the 
thunder  of  the  Russian  cannon  has  been 
the  awful  message  of  God  to  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  Turks  of  this  time  ? 

So  much  then  for  the  nature  of  hallu¬ 
cinations  and  their  principal  modes  of 
origin.  Although  they  sometimes  origi¬ 
nate  primarily  in  the  sensory  centres,, 
and  sometimes  primarily  in  the  higher 
centres  of  thought,  it  is  very  probable 
that,  in  many  instances,  they  have  a 
mixed  origin.  It  can  hardly  be  other-, 
wise,  seeing  how  intimate  is  the  struc¬ 
tural  and  functional  connection  between 
the  nerve-centres  of  thought  and  sense, 
and  how  likely  so  closely  connected 
nerve-centres  are  to  sympathise  in  suffer¬ 
ing  when  the  one  or  the  other  is  disor¬ 
dered. 

No  one  pretends  that  a  person  who, 
laboring  under  hallucinations,  knows 
their  true  nature,  as  Nicolai  did,  is  in¬ 
sane  ;  but  it  is''  often  said  that  he  has 
passed  the  limits  of  sanity  and  must  be 
accounted  insane  when  he  does  not  recog¬ 
nise  their  real  nature,  and  believes  in 
them  and  acts  upon  them.  .  But  the  ex¬ 
amples  which  I  have  given  prove  this  to 
be  too  absolute  a  statement.  I  should 
be  very  loath  to  say  that  either  Mahomet 
or  Luther  was  mad.  When  the  halluci* 
nation  is  the  consistent  expression  of  an 
earnest  and  coherent  belief,  which  is  not 
itself  the  product  of  insanity,  it  is  no 
proof  of  insanity,  although  it  may  indi¬ 
cate  a  somewhat  unstable  state  of  the 
brain,  and  warn  a  prudent  man  to  tem¬ 
per  the  ardor  of  his  belief.  When, 
however,  a  person  has  hallucinations 
that  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  ob¬ 
servation  and  common  sense  of  the  rest 


of  mankind,  when  he  cannot  correct  the 
mistakes  of  one  sense  by  the  evidence 
of  another,  although  every  op{>ortunity 
is  afforded  him  to  do  so,  when  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  them  in  spite  of  confuting  evi¬ 
dence,  and  when  he  suffers  them  to  gov¬ 
ern  his  conduct,  then  he  must  certainly 
be  accounted  insane  :  he  is  so  much  out 
of  harmony  of  thought  and  feeling  with 
his  kind  that  we  cannot  divine  his  mo¬ 
tives  or  reckon  upon  his  conduct,  and 
are  compelled  to  put  him  under  re¬ 
straint.  Persons  of  this  class  are  apt  to 
be  troublesome  and  even  dangerous ; 
believing  that  they  are  pursued  by  a 
conspiracy,  hearing  the  threatening 
voices  of  their  persecutors  wherever  they 
go,  seeing  proofs  everywhere  of  their 
evil  machinations,  smelling  poisonous 
fumes,  feeling  the  torture  indicted  by 
concealed  galvanic  wires,  they  endeavor 
to  protect  themselves  by  all  sorts  of  de¬ 
vices — appeal  to  the  magistrates  and  the 
police  for  assistance,  become  public  nui¬ 
sances  in  courts  of  justice,  are,  perhaps, 
driven  at  last,  either  from  despair  of 
getting  redress,  or  by  the  fury  of  the 
moment,  to  attack  some  one  whom  they 
believe  to  be  an  agent  in  the  persecution 
which  they  are  undergoing.  Some  of 
them  hear  voices  commanding  them  per¬ 
emptorily  to  do  some  act  or  other — it  may 
be  to  kill  themselves  or  others — and 
they  are  not  unlikely  in  the  end  to  obey 
the  mysterious  commands  which  they  re¬ 
ceive. 

Having  said  so  much  concerning  the 
causation  and  character  of  hallucina¬ 
tions,  I  ought,  perhaps,  before  conclud¬ 
ing,  to  say  something  about  the  means 
of  getting  rid  of  them.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  very  little  that  I  can  say,  for,  when 
once  they  have  taken  firm  hold  of  a  per¬ 
son,  they  are  seldom  got  rid  of.  When 
they  occur  during  an  acute  case  of  insan¬ 
ity,  where  there  is  much  mental  excite¬ 
ment,  they  certainly  often  disappear  as 
the  excitement  passes  off,  or  soon  after¬ 
wards,  just  as  they  disappear  when  the 
delirium  of  fever  subsides  ;  but  when 
they  have  become  chronic  they  hold 
their  ground  in  defiance  of  every  kind 
of  assault  upon  them.  Over  and  over 
again  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of 
proving  to  the  hallucinated  patient  in 
every  possible  way,  and  by  every  imagin¬ 
able  device,  that  his  perceptions  are 
false,  but  in  vain  : — 
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“  You  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon 
As  or  by  oath  or  counsel  shake 
The  fabric  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation  is 
Piled  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body." 

There  is  more  to  be  done  to  prevent 
hallucinations,  I  think,  than  to  cure 
them  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  prudent  care  of 
the  body  and  wise  culture  of  the  mind. 
Looking  to  their  mode  of  origin,  it  is 
obviously  of  the  first  importance,  trite 
maxim  as  it  may  seem,  to  keep  the  body 
in  good  health  ;  for  not  only  will  bodily 
disorder  directly  occasion  hallucinations 
by  disturbance  of  the  sensory  centres, 
but  by  its  depressing  influence  on  the 
entire  nervous  system  it  hinders  sound, 
and  predisposes  to  unsound,  thought 
and  feeling.  Every  one  knows  how  hard 
a  matter  it  is  to  perceive  accurately,  to 
feel  calmly,  and  to  think  clearly,  when 
the  liver  is  out  of  order  ;  there  is  then 
a  good  foundation  for  hallucination.  It 
has  sc  long  been  the  habit  to  exalt  the 
mind  as  the  noble,  spiritual,  and  im¬ 
mortal  part  of  man,  at  the  expense  of 
the  body,  as  the  vile,  material,  and  mor¬ 
tal  part,  that,  while  it  is  not  thought  at 
all  strange  that  every  possible  care  and 
attention  should  be  given  to  mental  cul¬ 
tivation,  a  person  who  should  give  the 
same  sort  of  careful  attention  to  his 
body  would  be  thought  somewhat 
meanly  of.  And  yet  I  am  sure  that  a 
wise  man,  who  would  ease  best  the  bur¬ 
den  of  life,  cannot  do  better  than  watch¬ 
fully  to  keep  undefiled  and  holy — that 
is,  healthy — the  noble  temple  of  his 
body.  Is  it  not  a  glaring  inconsistency 
that  men  should  pretend  to  fall  into 
ecstasies  of  admiration  of  the  temples 
which  they  have  built  with  their  own 
hands,  and  to  claim  reverence  for  their 
ruins,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should 
have  no  reverence  for,  or  should  actu¬ 
ally  speak  contemptuously  of,  that  most 
complex,  ingenious,  and  admirable 
structure  which  the  human  body  is  ? 
However,  if  they  really  neglect  it,  it  is 
secure  of  its  revenge  ;  no  one  will  come 
to  much  by  his  most  strenuous  mental 
exercises,  except  upon  the  basis  of  a 
good  organization — for  a  sound  body  is 
assuredly  the  foundation  of  a  sound  mind. 

In  respect  of  the  mental  cultivation  to 
be  adopted,  in  order  to  guard  against 
hallucination,  I  can  now  only  briefly  and 


vaguely  enforce  one  important  principle 
— namely,  the  closest,  most  exact,  and 
sincere  converse  with  nature,  physical 
and  human.  Habitual  contact  with  re¬ 
alities  in  thought  and  deed  is  a  strong 
defence  against  illusions  of  all  sorts. 
We  must  strive  to  make  our  observa¬ 
tion  of  men  and  things  so  exact  and 
true,  must  so  inform  our  minds  with 
true  perceptions,  that  there  shall  be  no 
room  for  false  perceptions.  Calling  to 
mind  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 
nature  of  perception — how  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  perception  of  an 
object  is  gained  by  bringing  it  into  all  its 
possible  relations  with  our  different 
senses,  and  so  receiving  into  the  idea  of 
it  all  the  impressions  which  it  was  fitted 
to  produce  upon  them — it  will  appear 
plainly  how  necessary  to  true  perception, 
and  to  sound  thought,  which  is  founded 
on  true  perception,  and  to  w'ise  conduct, 
which  is  founded  on  sound  thought,  are 
thoroughness  and  sincerity  of  observation 
So  to  observe  nature  as  to  learn  her 
laws  and  to  obey  them,  is  to  observe  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  to  do  them. 
Speculative  meditations  and  solitary 
broodings  are  the  fruitful  nurse  of  delu¬ 
sions  and  illusions.  By  faithfully  intend¬ 
ing  the  mind  to  the  realities  of  nature,  as 
Bacon  has  it,  and  by  living  and  working 
among  men  in  a  healthy,  sympathetic 
way,  exaggeration  of  a  particular  line  of 
thought  or  feeling  is  prevented,  and  the 
balance  of  the  faculties  best  preserved. 
Notably  the  best  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
life  are  the  fruits  of  the  best  observations 
of  men  and  things  ;  the  achievements  of 
science  are  no  more  than  the  organized 
gains — orderly  and  methodically  ar¬ 
ranged — of  an  exact  and  systematic  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  various  departments  of 
nature  ;  the  noblest  products  of  the  arts 
are  nature  ennobled  through  human 
means,  the  art  itself  being  nature. 

There  are  not  two  worlds — a  world  of 
nature  and  a  world  of  human  nature — 
standing  over  against  one  another  in  a 
sort  of  antagonism,  but  one  world  of  na¬ 
ture,  in  the  orderly  evolution  of  which 
human  nature  has  its  subordinate  part. 
Delusions  and  hallucinations  may  be 
described  as  discordant  notes  in  the 
grand  harmony.  It  should,  then,  be 
every  man’s  steadfast  aim,  as  a  part  of 
nature,  his  patient  work,  to  cultivate 
such  entire  sincerity  of  relations  with  it ; 
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so  to  think,  feel,  and  act  always  in  inti¬ 
mate  unison  with  it ;  to  be  so  completely 
one  with  it  in  life,  that  when  the  sum¬ 
mons  comes  to  surrender  his  mortal  part 
to  absorption  into  it,  he  does  so,  not 


fearfully,  as  to  an  enemy  who  has  van¬ 
quished  him,  but  trustfully,  as  to  a 
mother  who,  when  the  day’s  task  is 
done,  bids  him  lie  down  to  sleep. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Rnnew. 


BELSHAZZAR. 

AFTER  HEINE.  BY  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

The  midnight  hour  was  drawing  on  ; 

Hushed  into  rest  lay  Babylon. 

All  save  the  royal  palace,  where 
Was  the  din  of  revel,  and  torches’  flare. 

There  high  within  his  royal  hall 
Belshazzar  the  king  held  festival. 

His  nobles  around  him  in  splendor  shine, 

And  drain  down  goblets  of  sparkling  wine. 

The  nobles  shout,  and  the  goblets  ring  ; 

’Twas  sweet  to  the  heart  of  that  stiffnecked  king. 

The  cheeks  of  the  king,  they  flushed  with  fire. 

And  still  as  he  drank  his  conceit  grew  higher  ; 

And,  maddened  with  pride,  his  lips  let  fall 
Wild  words,  that  blaspheme  the  great  Lord  of  All. 

More  vaunting  he  grew,  and  his  blasphemous  sneers 
Were  hailed  by  his  lordly  rout  with  cheers. 

Proudly  the  king  has  a  mandate  passed  ; 

Away  hie  the  slaves,  and  come  b^k  full  fast. 

Many  gold  vessels  they  brin^  with  them, 

The  spoils  of  God’s  House  m  Jerusalem. 

With  impious  hand  the  king  caught  up. 

Filled  to  the  brim,  a  sacred  cup  ; 

And  down  to  the  bottom  he  drained  it  dry. 

And  aloud  with  his  mouth  afoam  did  cry, — 

“  Jehovah  !  I  scoff  at  Thy  greatness  gone  ! 

I  am  the  king  of  Babylon.  ’ 

The  terrible  words  were  ringing  still. 

When  the  king  at  his  heart  felt  a  secret  chill. 

The  laughter  ceased,  the  lords  held  their  breath. 
And  all  through  the  hall  it  was  still  as  death. 

*  And  see,  see  there !  on  the  white  wall,  see. 

Comes  forth  what  seems  a  man’s  hand  to  ^  ! 
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And  it  wrote  and  wrote  in  letters  of  flame 

On  the  white  wall, — then  vanished  the  way  it  came. 

The  king  sat  staring,  he  could  not  speak. 

His  knees  knocked  together,  death-pale  was  his  cheek. 

With  cold  fear  creeping  his  lords  sat  round. 

They  sat  dumbstricken,  with  never  a  sound. 

The  Magians  came,  but  not  one  of  them  all 
Could  interpret  the  writing  upon  the  wall. 

That  self-same  night — his  soul  God  sain  !  — 

Was  Belshazzar  the  king  by  his  nobles  slain. 

Bla(kwoo<r  s  Magazine. 
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Chapter  XXXVI. 

THE  NEW  TRAGEDY. 

His  generous  large  nature  fought  hard 
to  And  excuses  for  her.  He  strove  to 
convince  himself  that  this  strange  cold¬ 
ness,  this  evasion,  this  half-repellent  at¬ 
titude,  was  but  a  form  of  maiden  coyness. 
It  was  her  natural  fear  of  so  great  a 
change.  It  was  the  result,  perhaps,  of 
some  last  lingering  look  back  to  the 
scene  of  her  artistic  triumphs.  It  did 
not  even  occur  to  him  as  a  possibility 
that  this  woman,  with  her  unstable  sym¬ 
pathies  and  her  fatally  facile  imagina¬ 
tion,  should  have  taken  up  what  was 
now  the  very  end  and  aim  of  his  life, 
and  have  played  with  the  pretty  dream, 
until  she  grew  tired  of  the  toy  and  was 
ready  to  let  her  wandering  fancy  turn  to 
something  other  and  new. 

He  dared  not  even  think  of  that ;  but 
all  the  same,  as  he  stood  at  this  open 
window,  alone,  an  unknown  fear  had 
come  over  him.  It  was  a  fear  altogether 
vague  and  undefined  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
have  the  power  of  darkening  the  day¬ 
light  around  him.  Here  was  the  very 
picture  he  had  so  often  desired  that  she 
should  see-^the  wind-swept  Atlantic ; 
the  glad  blue  skies  with  their  drifting 
clouds  of  summer  white  ;  the  Erisgeir 
rocks  ;  the  green  shores  of  Ulva ;  and 
Colonsay,  and  Gometra,  and  Staff  a  all 
shining  in  the  sunlight ;  with  the  sea¬ 
birds  calling,  and  the  waves  breaking. 


and  the  soft  west  wind  stirring  the 
fuchsia-bushes  below  the  windows  of 
Castle  Dare.  And  it  was  all  dark  now  ; 
and  the  sea  was  a  lonely  thing — more 
lonely  than  ever  it  had  been  even  during 
that  long  winter  that  he  had  said  was 
like  a  grave. 

And  ,  she  ? — at  this  moment  she  was 
down  at  the  small  bridge  that  crossed 
the  bum.  She  had  gone  out  to  seek  her 
father ;  had  found  him  coming  up 
through  the  larchwood  ;  and  was  now 
accompanying  him  back.  They  had 
rested  here  ;  he  sitting  on  the  weather¬ 
worn  parapet  of  the  bridge  ;  she  leaning 
over  it,  and  idly  dropping  bits  of  velvet- 
green  moss  into  the  whirl  of  clear  brown 
water  below. 

“  I  suppose  you  must  be  thinking  of 
getting  away  from  Castle  Dare,  Gerty,” 
said  he. 

”  I  shall  not  be  sorry,”  she  answered. 

But  even  Mr.  White  was  somewhat 
taken  aback  by  the  cool  promptitude  of 
this  reply. 

”  Well,  you  know  your  own  business 
best,”  he  said  to  her.  “It  is  not  for 
me  to  interfere.  I  said  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  I  would  not  interfere.  But  still — I 
wish  you  would  be  a  little  more  explicit, 
Gerty,  and  let  one  understand  what  you 
mean — whether,  in  fact,  you  do  mean,  or 
do  not  mean,  to  marry  Macleod.” 

“  And  who  said  that  I  proposed  not 
to  marry  him  ?”  said  she,  but  she  still 
leant  over  the  rough  stones  and  looked 
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at  the  water.  “  The  first  thing  that 
would  make  me  decline  would  be  the 
driving  me  into  a  comer — the  continual 
goading,  and  reminding  me  of  the  duty 
I  had  to  perform.  There  has  been  just 
a  little  too  much  of  that  here” — and  at 
this  point  she  raised  herself  so  that  she 
could  regard  her  father  when  she  wished 
— “  and  I  really  must  say  that  I  do  not 
like  to  be  taking  a  holiday  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  hanging  over  you  that  certain  things 
are  expected  of  you  every  other  moment, 
and  that  you  run  the  risk  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  heartless  and  ungrateful 
person  unless  you  /do  and  say  certain 
things  you  would  perhaps  rather  not  do 
and  say.  I  should  like  to  be  let  alone. 

I  hate  being  goaded.  And  1  certainly 
did  not  exi>ect  that  you  too,  papa,  would 
try  to  drive  me  into  a  comer.” 

She  spoke  with  some  little  warmth. 
Mr.  White  smiled. 

”  I  was  quite  unaware,  Gerty,”  said 
he,  ”  that  you  were  suffering  this  fearful 
persecution.” 

“  You  may  laugh,  but  it  is  tme,”  said 
she,  and  there  was  a  trifle  of  color  in 
her  cheeks.  ”  The  serious  interests  I 
am  supposed  to  be  concerned  about ! 

“  Such  profound  topics  of  conversation  ! 
Will  the  steamer  come  by  the  south  to¬ 
morrow,  or  round  by  the  north  ?  The 
.Gometra  men  have  had  a  good  take  of 
lobsters  yesterday.  Will  the  headman 
at  the  Something  lighthouse  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  some  other  lighthouse  ?  and 
how  will  his  wife  and  family  like  the 
change  ?  They  are  doing  very  well  with 
the  subscription  for  a  bell  for  the  Free 
Church  at  Iona.  The  deer  have  been 
down  at  John  Maclean’s  barley  again. 
Would  I  like  to  visit  the  weaver  at 
Iona  who  has  such  a  wonderful  turn  for 
mathematics  ?  and  would  I  like  to  know 
the  man  at  Salen  who  has  the  biographies 
of  all  the  great  men  of  the  time  in  his 
head  ?” 

•  Miss  White  had  worked  herself  up  to 
a  pretty  pitch  of  contemptuous  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  her  father  was  almost  beginning  to 
believe  that  it  was  real. 

“  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Macleods 
to  interest  themselves  with  these  tmm- 
pery  little  local  matters.  They  play  the 
part  of  grand  patron  ;  the  people  are 
proud  to  honor  them  ;  it  is  a  conde¬ 
scension  when  they  remember  the  name 
of  the  crofter’s  youngest  boy.  But  as 


for  me — when  I  am  taken  about — well, 

I  do  not  like  being  stared  at  as  if  they 
thought  I  was  wearing  too  fine  clothes. 

I  don’t  like  being  continually  placed  in 
a  position  of  inferiority  through  my  ig¬ 
norance — an  old  fool  of  a  boatman  saying 
‘  Bless  me  !  ’  when  I  have  to  admit  that 
I  don’t  know  the  difference  between  a 
sole  and  a  flounder.  I  don’t  want  to 
know.  I  don’t  want  to  be  continually 
told.  I  wish  these  people  would  meet 
me  on  my  own  ground.  I  wish  the  Mac¬ 
leods  would  begin  to  talk  after  dinner 
about  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  politics  of  burlesques  ;  and 
then  perhaps  they  would  not  be  so  glib. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  John  Mac¬ 
lean’s  boat  ;  and  Donald  Maclean’s 
horse  ;  and  Sandy  Maclean’s  refusal  to 
pay  the  road-tax.  And  as  for  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  whisky  that  these  sailors  get 
through — well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
ordinary  condition  of  things  is  reversed 
here  altogether  ;  and  if  they  ever  put  up 
an  asylum  in  Mull,  it  will  be  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  incurable  abstainers.” 

”  Now,  now,  Gerty,”  said  her  father  : 
but  all  the  same  he  rather  liked  to  see 
his  daughter  get  on  her  high  horse,  for 
she  talked  with  spirit,  and  it  amused 
him.  “You  must  remember  that  Mac- 
leod  looks  on  this  as  a  holiday-time,  and 
perhaps  he  may  be  a  little  lax  in  his  regu¬ 
lations.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  because 
he  is  so  proud  to  have  you  on  board  his 
yacht  that  he  occasionally  gives  the  men 
an  extra  glass — and  I  am  sure  it  does 
them  no  harm,  for  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  as  much  in  the  water  as  out  of  it.” 

She  paid  no  heed  to  this  protest. 
She  was  determined  to  give  free  speech 
to  her  sense  of  wrong,  and  humiliation, 
and  disappointment. 

“  What  has  been  the  great  event  since 
ever  we  came  here — the  wildest  excite¬ 
ment  the  island  can  afford  ?”  she  said. 
“  The  arrival  of  the  pedlar  !  A  snuffy 
old  man  comes  into  the  room,  with  a 
huge  bundle  wrapped  up  in  dirty  water¬ 
proof.  Then  there  is  a  wild  clatter  of 
Gaelic.  But  suddenly,  don’t  you  know, 
there  are  one  or  two  glknces  at  me  ; 
and  the  Gaelic  stops  ;  and  Duncan,  or 
John,  or  whatever  they  call  him,  begins 
to  stammer  in  English,  and  1  am  shown 
coarse  stockings,  and  bundles  of  wool, 
and  drugget  petticoats,  and  cotton  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  And  then  Miss  Macleod  buys 
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a  number  of  things  which  I  know  she 
does  not  want ;  and  I  am  looked  on  as 
a  strange  creature  because  I  do  not  pur¬ 
chase  a  bundle  of  wool  or  a  pair  of 
stockings  fit  for  a  farmer.  The  Autoly- 
cus  of  Mull  is  not  impressive,  pappy. 
Oh,  but  I  forgot  the  dramatic  surprise — 
that  also  was  to  be  an  event,  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  was  suddenly  introduced  to  a 
child  dressed  in  a  kilt ;  and  I  was  to 
speak  to  him  ;  and  I  suppose  I  was  to 
be  profoundly  moved  when  I  heard 
him  speak  to  me  in  my  own  tongue  in 
this  out-of-the-world  place.  My  own 
tongue  !  The  horrid  little  wretch  has 
not  an  h.” 

“  V/ell,  there’s  no  pleasing  you, 
Gerty,”  said  he. 

"  I  don’t  want  to  be  pleased  ;  1  want 
to  be  let  alone,  ’  ’  said  she. 

But  she  said  this  with  just  a  little  too 
much  sharpness  ;  for  her  father  was, 
after  all,  a  human  being  ;  and  it  did 
seem  to  him  to  be  too  bad  that  he  should 
be  taunted  in  this  fashion,  when  he  had 
done  his  best  to  preserve  a  wholly  neu¬ 
tral  attitude. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  this,  madam,”  said 
he,  in  a  playful  manner,  but  with  some 
decision  in  his  tone,  "  that  you  may  live 
to  have  the  pride  taken  out  of  you. 
You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  flattery 
and  spoiling  ;  and  you  may  find  out  you 
have  been  expecting  too  much.  As  for 
these  Macleods  here,  I  will  say  this — 
although  1  came  here  very  much  against 
my  own  inclination — that  I  defy  any  one 
to  have  been  more  kind,  and  courteous, 
and  attentive  than  they  have  been  to 
you.  I  don’t  care.  It  is  not  my  busi¬ 
ness,  as  I  tell  you.  But  I  must  say, 
Gerty,  that  when  you  make  a  string  of 
complaints  as  the  only  return  for  all  their 
hospitality — their  excessive  and  almost 
burdensome  hospitality — I  think  that 
even  1  am  bound  to  say  a  word.  You 
forget  how  you  came  here.  You,  a  per¬ 
fect  stranger,  come  here  as  engaged  to 
marry  the  old  lady’s  only  son — to  dis¬ 
possess  her — very  probably  to  make  im¬ 
possible  a  match  that  she  had  set  her 
heart  on.  And  both  she  and  her  niece 
— you  understand  what  I  mean — instead 
of  being  cold,  or  at  least  formal,  to  you, 
seem  to  me  to  think  of  nothing  from 
morning  till  night  but  how  to  surround 
you  with  kindness,  in  a  way  that  Eng¬ 
lishwomen  would  never  think  of.  And 


this  you  call  persecution  ;  and  you  are 
vexed  with  them  because  they  won’t 
talk  to  you  about  theatres — why,  bless 
my  soul !  how  long  is  it  since  you  were 
yourself  talking  about  theatres  as  if  the 

very  word  choked  you  ! - ” 

“  Well,  at  least,  pappy,  I  never 
thought  you  would  turn  against  me,” 
said  she,  as  she  put  her  head  partly 
aside,  and  made  a  mouth  as  if  she  were 
about  to  cry  ;  ”  and  when  mamma  made 
you  promise  to  look  after  Carry  and  me, 

I  am  sure  she  never  thought - ” 

Now  this  was  too  much  for  Mr. 
White.  In  the  small  eyes  behind  the  big 
gold  spectacles  there  was  a  quick  flash 
of  fire. 

”  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Gerty,”  said  he, 
in  downright  anger.  "  You  know  it  is 
no  use  your  trying  to  humbug  me.  If 
you  think  the  ways  of  this  house  are  too 
poor  and  mean  for  your  grand  notions 
of  state  ;  if  you  think  he  has  not  enough 
money,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  have 
fine  dinners  and  entertainments  for  your 
friends  ;  if  you  are  determined  to  break 
off  the  match — why,  then  do  it ! — but,  I 
tell  you,  don’t  try  to  humbug  me  !” 

Miss  White’s  pathetic  attitude  sud¬ 
denly  vanished.  She  drew  herself  up 
with  much  dignity  and  composure,  and 
said — 

“  At  all  events,  sir,  I  have  been 
taught  my  duty  to  you  ;  and  I  think  it 
better  not  to  answer  you.” 

With  that  she  moved  off  towards  the 
house  ;  and  Mr.  White,  taking  to  whis¬ 
tling,  began  to  do  as  she  had  been  do¬ 
ing — idly  throwing  bits  of  moss  into  the 
rushing  bum.  After  all,  it  was  none  of 
his  business. 

But  that  evening,  some  little  time  be¬ 
fore  dinner,  it  was  proposed  they  should 
go  for  a  stroll  down  to  the  shore  ;  and 
then  it  was  that  Miss  White  thought  she 
would  seize  the  occasion  to  let  Macleod 
know  of  her  arrangements  for  the  com¬ 
ing  autumn  and  winter.  Ordinarily,  on 
such  excursions,  she  managed  to  walk 
with  Janet  Macleod — the  old  lady  of 
Castle  Dare  seldom  joined  them — leaving 
Macleod  to  follow  with  her  father  ;  but 
this  time  she  so  managed  it  that  Mac¬ 
leod  and  she  left  the  house  together. 
Was  he  greatly  overjoyed  ?  There  was 
a  constrained  and  anxious  look  on  his 
face  that  had  been  there  too  much  of 
late. 
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“  I  suppose  Oscar  is  more  at  home 
here  than  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s  ?” 
said  she,  as  the  handsome  collie  went 
down  the  path  before  them. 

“No  doubt,”  said  he  absently  :  he 
was  not  thinking  of  any  collie. 

“  What  beautiful  weather  we  are  hav¬ 
ing,”  said  she  to  this  silent  companion. 
“It  is  always  changing,  but  always 
beautiful.  There  is  only  one  other  as¬ 
pect  I  should  like  to  see — the  snow-time.  ’  ’ 

“  We  have  not  much  snow  here,” 
said  he.  “  It  seldom  lies  in  the  winter.” 

This  was  a  strange  conversation  for  two 
engaged  lovers  :  it  was  not  much  more 
interesting  than  their  talk — how  many 
ages  ago  ? — at  Charing  Cross  station. 
But  then,  when  she  had  said  to  him, 
"Ought  we  to  take  tiekets  t”  she  had 
looked  into  his  face  with  those  appealing, 
innocent,  beautiful  eyes.  Now  her  eyes 
never  met  his.  She  was  afraid. 

She  managed  to  lead  up  to  her  an¬ 
nouncement  skilfully  enough.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  shore  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  beautiful  sunset  was  shining  over 
the  sea  and  the  land — something  so  be¬ 
wildering  and  wonderful  that  they  all 
four  stopped  to  look  at  it.  The  At¬ 
lantic  was  a  broad  expanse  of  the  palest 
and  most  brilliant  green,with  the  pathway 
of  the  sun  a  flashing  line  of  gold  coming 
right  across  until  it  met  the  rocks,  and 
these  were  a  jet  black  against  the  glow. 
Then  the  distant  islands  of  Colonsay, 
and  Staffa,  and  Lunga,  and  Fladda,  ly¬ 
ing  on  this  shining  green  sea,  appeared 
to  be  of  a  perfectly  transparent  bronze  ; 
while  nearer  at  hand  the  long  ranges  of 
cliffs  were  becoming  a  pale  rose-red  un¬ 
der  the  darkening  blue-grey  sky.  It  was 
a  blaze  of  color  such  as  she  had  never 
even  dreamed  of  as  being  possible  in 
nature ;  nothing  she  had  as  yet  seen 
in  these  northern  latitudes  had  at 
all  approached  it.  And  as  she  stood 
there,  and  looked  at  those  transparent 
islands  of  bronze  on  the  green  sea,  she 
said  to  him — 

“  Do  you  know,  Keith,  this  is  not  at 
all  like  the  place  1  had  imagined  as  the 
scene  of  the  gloomy  stories  you  used  to 
tell  me  about  the  revenges  of  the  clans. 
I  have  been  frightened  once  or  twice 
since  I  came  here,  no  doubt — by  the  wild 
sea  and  the  darkness  of  the  cathedral, 
and  so  forth  :  but  the  longer  I  stay  the 
less  I  see  to  suggest  those  awful  stories. 


How  could  you  associate  such  an  even¬ 
ing  as  this  with  a  frightful  tragedy  ? 
Do  you  think  those  people  ever  existed 
who  were  supposed  to  have  suffocated, 
or  slaughtered,  or  starved  to  death  any 
one  who  opposed  their  wishes  ?” 

“  And  I  do  not  suppose  they  troubled 
themselves  much  about  line  sunsets,” 
said  he.  “  That  was  not  what  they  had 
to  think  about  in  those  days.” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  said  she  lightly  ; 
“  but,  you  know,  I  had  ex{}ected  to  And 
a  ])lace  from  which  I  could  gain  some 
inspiration  for  tragedy — for  I  should 
like  to  try,  once  for  all — if  I  should  have 
to  give  up  the  stage — whether  I  had  the 
stuff  of  a  tragic  actress  in  me.  And, 
you  know,  in  that  case,  I  ought  to  dress 
in  black  velvet ;  and  carry  a  taper 
through  dungeons  ;  and  get  accustomed 
to  storms,  and  gloom,  and  thunder  and 
lightning.” 

“  We  have  no  appliances  here  for  the 
education  of  an  actress — I  am  very 
sorry,”  said  he. 

“  Now,  Keith,  that  is  hardly  fair,” 
said  she,  with  a  smile.  “  You  know  it 
is  only  a  trial.  And  you  saw  what  they 
said  of  my  Juliet.  Oh,  did  I  tell  you 
about  the  new  tragedy  that  is  coming 
out  ?” 

“  No,  I  do  not  think  you  did,”  said 
he. 

“Ah,  well,  it  is  a  great  secret  as  yet  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  hear  of  it.” 

“  I  am  not  anxious  to  hear  of  it,”  said 
he,  without  any  rudeness. 

“  But  it  concerns  me,”  she  said, 
“  and  so  I  must  tell  you.  It  is  written 
by  a  brother  of  Mr.  Lemuel,  the  artist  I 
have  often  spoken  to  you  about.  He  is 
by  profession  an  architect  ;  but  if  this 
play  should  turn  out  to  be  as  fine  as 
some  people  say  it  is,  he  ought  to  take 
to  dramatic  writing.  In  fact,  all  the 
Lemuels — there  are  three  brothers  of 
them,  you  know — are  like  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  and  Leonardo — artists  to  the  finger¬ 
tips,  in  every  direction — poets,  painters, 
sculptors  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  I 
do  think  I  ought  to  feel  flattered  by 
their  choice  in  asking  me  to  play  the 
heroine  ;  for  so  much  depends  on  the 
choice  of  the  actress - ” 

“  And  you  are  still  to  act  ?”  said  he 
quickly,  though  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice, 
so  that  those  behind  should  not  hear. 
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**  Surely  I  explained  to  you  ?”  said 
she  in  a  pleasant  manner.  “  After  all, 
life-long  habits  are  not  so  easily  cast 
aside  ;  and  I  knew  you  would  be  gener¬ 
ous,  and  bear  with  me  a  little  bit,  Keith.” 

He  turned  to  her.  The  glow  of  the 
sunset  caught  his  face.  There  was  a 
strange,  hopeless  sadness  in  his  eyes. 

“  Generous  to  you  ?”  said  he.  “  You 
know  *1  would  give  you  my  life  if  that 
would  serve  you.  But  this  is  worse  than 
taking  my  life  from  me.” 

”  Keith,  Keith  !”  said  she,  in  gentle 
protest,  “  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean. 
You  should  not  take  things  so  seriously. 
What  is  it  after  all  It  was  as  an  actress 
that  you  knew  me  first.  What  is  the 
difference  of  a  few  months  more  or  less  ? 
If  I  had  not  been  an  actress,  you  would 
never  have  known  me — do  you  recollect 
that  ?  By  the  way,  has  Major  Stewart’s 
wife  got  a  piano  ?” 

He  turned  and  stared  at  her  for  a  sec¬ 
ond,  in  a  bewildered  way. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  he,  with  a  laugh, 
“  Mrs.  Stewart  has  got  a  piano.  She 
has  got  a  very  good  piano.  And  what 
is  the  song  you  would  sing  now,  sweet¬ 
heart  ?  Shall  we  finish  up  and  have 
done  with  it,  with  a  song  at  the  end  ? 
That  is  the  way  in  the  theatre,  you  know 
— a  dance  and  a  song  as  the  people  go. 
And  what  shall  our  song  be  now  ?  There 
was  one  that  Norman  Ogilvie  used  to 
sing.” 

“  I  don’t  know  why  you  should  talk 
to  me  like  that,  Keith,”  said  she,  though 
she  seemed  somewhat  frightened  by  this 
fierce  gaiety.  ”  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
that,  if  Mrs.  Stewart  had  a  piano,  I 
would  very  gladly  sing  one  or  two  songs 
for  your  mother  and  Miss  Macleod  when 
we  went  over  there  to-morrow.  You  have 
frequently  asked  me.  Indeed,  I  have 
brought  with  me  the  very  songs  I  sung 
to  you  the  first  time  I  saw  you — at  Mrs. 
Ross’s.” 

Instantly  his  memory  flew  back  to  that 
day — to  the  hushed  little  room  over  the 
sunlit  gardens — to  the  beautiful,  gentle, 
sensitive  girl  who  seemed  to  have  so 
strange  an  interest  in  the  Highlands — 
to  the  wonderful  thrill  that  went  through 
him  when  she  began  to  sing  with  an  ex¬ 
quisite  pathos,  “  A  wee  bird  cam’  to  our 
ha’  door” — and  to  the  prouder  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  stirred  him  when  she  sang, 


”  I’ll  to  Lochiel,  and  Appin,  and  kneel 
to  them  !”  These  were  fine,  and  ten¬ 
der,  and  proud  songs.  There  was  no 
gloom  about  them — nothing  about  a 
grave  and  the  dark  winter-time,  and  a 
faithless  lost  love.  This  song  of  Nor¬ 
man  Ogilvie’s  that  he  had  gaily  proposed 
they  should  sing  now — what  had  Major 
Stewart,  or  his  wife,  or  any  one  in  Mull 
to  do  with  ”  Death’s  black  wine”  ? 

”  I  meant  to  tell  you,  Keith,”  said 
she,  somewhat  nervously,  “  that  I  had 
signed  an  engagement  to  remain  at  the 
Piccadilly  Theatre  till  Christmas  next. 

I  knew  you  wouldn’t  mind — I  mean,  you 
would  be  considerate,  and  you  would 
understand  how  difficult  it  is  for  one  to 
break  away  all  at  once  from  one’s  old 
associations.  And  then,  you  know, 
Keith,”  said  she  shyly,  ”  though  you 
may  not  like  the  theatre,  you  ought  to 
be  proud  of  my  success,  as  even  my 
friends  and  acquaintances  are.  And  as 
they  are  all  anxious  to  see  me  make  an¬ 
other  appearance  in  tragedy,  I  really 
should  like  to  try  it ;  so  that  when  my 
p>ortrait  appears  in  the  Academy  next 
year,  people  may  not  be  saying,  ‘  Look  at 
the  impertinence  of  that  girl  appearing 
as  a  tragic  actress  when  she  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  beyond  the  familiar  modern  comedy  !’ 

I  should  have  told  you  all  about  it  be¬ 
fore,  Keith,  but  I  know  you  hate  to  hear 
any  talk  about  the  theatre  ;  and  I 
shan’t  bore  you  again,  you  may  depend 
on  that.  Isn’t  it  time  to  go  back  now  ? 
See  !  the  rose-color  is  away  from  Ulva 
now  ;  it  is  quite  a  dark  purple.” 

He  turned  in  silence  and  led  the  way 
back.  Behind  them  he  could  faintly  hear 
Mr.  White  discoursing  to  Janet  Macleod 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  old  ar¬ 
tists  mixed  their  own  pigments. 

Then  Macleod  said  with  a  great  gen¬ 
tleness  and  restraint, — 

“  And  when  you  go  away  from  here, 
Gertrude,  I  suppose  I  must  say  good-by 
to  you  ;  and  no  one  knows  when  we 
shall  see  each  other  again.  You  are  re¬ 
turning  to  the  theatre.  If  that  is  your 
wish,  I  would  not  try  to  thwart  it.  You 
know  best  what  is  the  highest  prize  the 
world  can  give  you.  And  how  can  I 
warn  you  -against  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  ?  I  know  you  will  be  successful. 
I  know  the  people  will  applaud  you,  and 
your  head  will  be  filled  with  their  prsflses. 
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You  are  going  forward  to  a  new  triumph, 
Gerty  ;  and  the  first  step  you  will  take 
—will  be  on  my  heart.” 

Chapter  XXXVII. 

AN  UNDERSTANDING. 

”  Pappv  dear,”  said  Miss  White  to 
her  father,  in  a  playful  way,  although 
it  was  a  serious  sort  of  playfulness,  “  I 
have  a  vague  feeling  that  there  is  a  little 
too  much  electricity  in  the  atmosphere 
of  this  place  just  at  present.  I  am  afraid 
there  may  Ik  an  explosion  ;  and  you 
know  my  nerves  can’t  stand  a  shock. 

I  should  be  glad  to  get  away.” 

By  this  time  she  had  quite  made  up 
that  little  difference  with  her  father — 
she  did  not  choose  to  be  left  alone  at  a 
somewhat  awkward  crisis.  She  had  told 
him  she  was  sure  he  had  not  meant  what 
he  said  about  her  ;  and  she  had  ex¬ 
pressed  her  sorrow  for  having  provoked 
him  ;  and  there  an  end.  And  if  Mr. 
White  had  been  driven  by  his  anger  to 
be  for  the  moment  the  ally  of  Macleod, 
he  was  not  disinclined  to  take  the  other 
side  now  and  let  Miss  White  have  her 
own  will.  The  vast  amount  of  training 
he  had  bestowed  on  her  through  many 
long  years  was  not  to  be  thrown  away 
after  all. 

”  I  told  him  last  night,”  said  she, 
“of  my  having  signed  an  engagement 
till  Christmas  next.” 

"  Oh,  indeed,”  said  her  father,  quick¬ 
ly  looking  at  her  over  his  spectacles. 

“Yes,”  said  she,  thoughtfully,  “  and 
he  was  not  so  disturbed  or  angry  as  I 
had  expected.  Not  at  all.  He  was 
very  kind  about  it.  But  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  him.” 

“  What  do  you  not  understand  ?” 

“  He  has  grown  so  strange  of  late — 
so  sombre.  Once,  you  know,  he  was 
the  lightest-hearted  young  man — enjoy¬ 
ing  every  minute  of  his  life,  you  know — 
and  really,  pappy,  I  think - ” 

And  here  Miss  White  stopped. 

“At  all  events,”  said  she  quickly, 
“  I  want  to  be  in  a  less  dangerously  ex¬ 
cited  atmosphere,  where  I  can  sit  down 
and  consider  matters  calmly.  It  was 
much  better  when  he  and  I  corresponded ; 
then  we  could  fairly  learn  what  each 
other  thought.  Now  I  am  almost  afraid 
of  him — I  mean  I  am  afraid  to  ask  him 


a  question.  I  have  to  keep  out  of  his 
way.  And  if  it  comes  to  that,  pappy, 
you  know,  I  feel  now  as  if  I  was  call^ 
on  to  act  a  part  from  morning  till  night, 
whereas  I  was  always  assured  that  if  I  left 
the  stage  and  married  him  it  was  to  be 
my  natural  self  and  I  should  have  no 
more  need  to  pose  and  sham.  How¬ 
ever,  that  is  an  old  quarrel  between  you 
and  me,  pappy,  and  we  will  put  it  aside. 
What’s  more  to  the  purpose  is  this — it 
was  half  understood  that  when  we  left 
Castle  Dare  he  was  to  come  with  us 
through  at  least  a  part  of  the  Highlands. 

“  There  was  a  talk  of  it.” 

“  Don’t  you  think,”  said  Miss  White, 
with  some  little  hesitation,  and  with  her 
eyes  cast  down,  “  don’t  you  think  that 
would  be — a  little  inconvenient  ?” 

“  I  should  say  that  was  for  you  to  de¬ 
cide,”  he  answered,  somewhat  coldly  ; 
for  it  was  too  bad  that  she  should  be 
continually  asking  his  advice  and  then 
opienly  disregarding  it. 

“  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  little 
uncomfortable,”  she  said  demurely. 

“  I  fancy  he  has  taken  that  engagement 
till  Christmas  a  little  more  to  heart  than 
he  chooses  to  reveal — that  is  natural — I 
knew  it  would  be  a  disappointment — but 
then,  you  know,  pappy,  the  temptation 
was  very  great,  and  I  had  almost  prom¬ 
ised  the  Lemuels  to  do  what  I  could  for 
the  piece.  And  if  I  am  to  give  up  the 
stage,  wouldn’t  it  be  fine  to  wind  up 
with  a  blaze  of  fireworks  to  astonish  the 
public  ?” 

“  Are  you  so  certain  you  will  astonish 
the  public  ?”  her  father  said. 

“  I  have  the  courage  to  try,”  she  an¬ 
swered  readily.  “  And  you  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  throw  cold  water  on  my  endeavors, 
are  you,  pappy  ?  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
it  is  pKrhaps  natural  for  Sir  Keith  Mac¬ 
leod  to  feel  a  bit  annoyed ;  and  I  2(tn 
afraid  if  he  went  travelling  with  us,  we 
should  be  continually  skating  on  the 
edge  of  a  quarrel.  Brides,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  pappy — with  all  his  kindness 
and  gentleness,  there  is  sometimes  about 
him  a  sort  of  intensity  that  I  scarcely 
like — it  makes  me  afraid  of  him.  If  it 
were  on  the  stage,  I  should  say  it  was  a 
splendid  piece  of  acting — of  the  sup¬ 
pressed  vehement  kind,  you  know  ;  but 
really — during  a  holiday-time,  when  one 
naturally  wishes  to  enjoy  the  fine  weather 
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and  gather  strength  for  one’s  work — 
well,  I  do  think  he  ought  not  to  come 
with  us,  pappy,” 

“  Very  well ;  you  can  hint  as  much 
without  being  rude.” 

”  1  was  thinking,”  said  she,  ”  of  the 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  who  were  in  that 
Newcastle  company,  and  who  went  to 
Aberdeen.  Do  you  remember  them, 
pappy?” 

“  The  low  comedian,  you  mean  ?” 

“  Yes.  Well,  at  all  events  they  would 
be  glad  to  see  us.  And  so — don’t  you 
think  ? — we  could  let  Macleod  under¬ 
stand  that  we  were  going  to  see  some 
friends  in  the  north  ?  Then  he  would 
not  think  of  coming  with  us.” 

”  The  representation  would  scarcely 
be  justifiable,”  observed  Mr.  White, 
with  a  profound  air,  “  in  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But,  as  you  say,  it  would 
be  neither  for  his  comfort  nor  for  yours 
that  he  should  go  with  us.” 

“  Comfort !”  she  exclaimed.  ”  Much 
comfort  1  have  had  since  I  came  here  ! 
Comfort  I  call  quiet,  and  being  let  alone. 
Another  fortnight  at  this  place  would 
give  me  brain-fever — your  life  continu¬ 
ally  in  danger  either  on  the  sea  or  by  the 
cliffs — your  feelings  supposed  to  be  al¬ 
ways  up  at  passion  pitch — it  is  all  a  whirl 
of  secret  or  declared  emotions  that  don’t 
give  you  a  moment’s  rest.  Oh,  pappy, 
won’t  it  be  nice  to  have  a  day  or  two’s 
quiet  in  our  own  home,  witn  Carry  and 
Marie.  And  you  know,  Mr.  Lemuel  will 
be  in  town  all  the  summer  and  winter. 
The  material  for  kis  work  he  finds  within 
himself.  He  doesn’t  need  to  scamper 
off  like  the  rest  of  them  to  hunt  out  pic¬ 
turesque  peasants  and  studies  of  water¬ 
falls — trotting  about  the  country  wUh  a 
note-book  in  hand - ” 

“  Gerty,  Gerty,”  said  her  father,  with 
a  smile,  “  your  notions  are  unformed 
on  that  subject.  What  have  I  told  you 
often — that  the  artist  is  only  a  reporter. 
W’hether  he  uses  the  pencil,  or  the  pen, 
or  his  own  face  and  voice  to  express  the 
highest  thoughts  and  emotions  of  which 
he  is  conscious,  he  is  only  a  reporter — a 
I>enny-a-liner  whose  words  are  written  in 
fire.  And  you — don’t  you  carry  your 
note-book  too  ?’  ’ 

”  I  was  not  comparing  myself  with  an 
artist  like  Mr.  Lemuel,  pappy.  No,  no. 
Of  course  I  have  to  keep  my  eyes  open, 
and  pick  up  things  that  may  useful. 


His  work  is  the  work  of  intense  spiritual 
contemplation — it  is  inspiration - ” 

“  No  doubt,”  the  father  said,  ”  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  Botticelli.” 

”  Papa  !” 

Mr.  White  chuckled  to  himself.  He 
was  not  given  to  joking  :  an  epigram 
was  not  in  consonance  with  his  high  sen¬ 
tentiousness.  But  instantly  he  resumed 
his  solemn  dep>ortment. 

”'A  picture  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
world  as  a  human  face  :  why  should  I 
not  take  my  inspiration  from  a  picture 
as  well  as  from  a  human  face  ?” 

“You  mean  to  say  he  is  only  a  copy¬ 
ist — a  plagiarist  !”  she  said,  with  some 
indignation. 

”  Not  at  all,”  said  he.  “  All  artists 
have  their  methods,  founded  more  or 
less  on  the  methods  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  them.  You  don’t  expect 
an  artist  to  discover  for  himself  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  principle  of  art,  any  more  than 
you  expect  him  to  paint  in  pigments  of 
his  own  invention.  Mr.  Lemuel  has 
been  a  diligent  student  of  Botticelli — 
that  is  all.” 

This  strange  talk  amid  the  awful  lone¬ 
liness  and  grandeur  of  Glen  Sloich  ! 
They  were  idly  walking  along  the  rough 
road  :  far  above  them  rose  the  giant 
slopes  of  the  mountains  retreating  into 
heavy  masses  of  cloud  that  were  moved 
by  the  currents  of  the  morning  wind. 
It  was  a  grey  day  ;  and  the  fresh-water 
lake  here  was  of  a  leaden  hue  ;  and  the 
browns  and  greens  of  the  mountain-side 
were  dark  and  intense.  There  was  no 
sign  of  human  life  or  habitation  ;  there 
was  no  bird  singing  ;  the  deer  were  far 
away  in  the  unknown  valleys  above 
them,  hidden  by  the  mystic  cloud-phan¬ 
toms.  There  was  an  odor  of  sweet- 
gale  in  the  air.  The  only  sound  was 
the  murmuring  of  the  streams  that  were 
pouring  down  through  these  vast  soli¬ 
tudes  to  the  sea. 

And  now  they  reached  a  spot  from 
whence,  on  turning,  they  caught  sight  of 
the  broad  plain  of  the  Atlantic — all 
wind-swept  and  while.  And  the  sky 
was  dark  and  low  down  ;  though  at  one 
place  the  clouds  had  parted,  and  there 
was  a  glimmer  of  blue  as  narrow  and 
keen  as  the  edge  of  a  knife.  But  there 
were  showers  about  ;  for  Iona  was  invisi¬ 
ble,  and  Staffa  was  faintly  grey  through 
the  passing  rain  ;  and  Ulva  was  almost 
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black  as  the  storm  approached  in  its 
gloom.  Botticelli !  Those  men  now  in 
that  small  lug-sailed  boat — far  away  off 
the  p)oint  of  Gometra — a  tiny  dark  thing 
apparently  lost  every  second  or  so  amid 
the  white  Atlantic  surge,  and  wrestling 
hard  with  the  driving  wind  and  sea  to 
reach  the  thundering  and  foam-filled 
caverns  of  Staffa — they  were  not  think¬ 
ing  much  of  Botticelli.  Keith  Macleod 
was  in  that  boat.  The  evening  before 
Miss  White  had  expressed  some  light 
wish  about  some  trifle  or  other  ;  but  had 
laughingly  said  that  she  must  wait  till 
she  got  back  to  the  region  of  shops. 
Unknown  to  her,  Macleod  had  set  off  to 
intercept  the  steamer  :  and  he  would  go 
on  board  and  get  hold  of  the  steward  ; 
and  would  the  steward  be  so  kind  as  to 
hunt  about  in  Oban  to  see  if  that  trifle 
could  not  be  found  ?  Macleod  would 
not  intrust  so  important  a  message  to 
any  one  else  :  he  would  himself  go  out 
to  meet  the  Pioneer. 

“  The  sky  is  becoming  very  dark,” 
Mr.  White  said  ;  “we  had  better  go 
back,  Gerty.” 

But  before  they  had  gone  far,  the  first 
heavy  drops  were  beginning  to  fall,  and 
they  were  glad  to  run  for  refuge  to  some 
great  grey  boulders  which  lay  in  the 
moist  moorland  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain-slopes.  In  the  lee  of  these  rocks 
they  were  in  comparative  safety  ;  and 
they  waited  patiently  until  the  gale  of 
wind  and  rain  should  pass  over.  And 
what  were  these  strange  objects  that  ap- 
pteared  in  the  grey  mists  far  along  the 
valley  ?  She  touched  her  father’s  arm, 
she  did  not  speak.  It  was  her  first  sight 
of  a  herd  of  red -deer  ;  and  as  the  deer 
had  doubtless  been  startled  by  a  shep¬ 
herd  or  his  dog,  they  were  making  across 
the  glen  at  a  good  speed.  First  came 
the  hinds,  running  almost  in  Indian  file, 
and  then  with  a  longer  stride  came  one 
or  two  stags,  their  antlered  heads  high 
in  the  air,  as  though  they  were  listening 
for  sounds  behind  them  and  sniffing  the 
wind  in  front  of  them  at  the  same  time. 
But  so  far  away  were  they  that  they  were 
only  blurred  objects  passing  through  the 
rain-mists  ;  they  passed  across  like  swift 
ghosts  ;  there  was  no  sound  heard  at  all. 
And  then  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  air 
grew  warm  around  them.  They  came  out 
from  the  shadow  of  the  rock — behold  !  a 
blaze  of  hot  sun  on  the  moist  moors. 


with  a  sudden  odor  of  bracken,  and 
young  heather,  and  sweet-gale  all  about 
them.  And  the  sandy  road  quickly 
grew  dry  again  ;  and  the  heavens  opened  ; 
and  there  was  a  flood  of  sunlight  falling 
on  that  rushing  and  breezy  Atlantic. 
They  walked  back  to  Dare. 

“  Tuesday,  then,  shall  w’e  say,  pap¬ 
py  ?”  she  remarked,  just  before  entering. 

“  Very  well.” 

“  And  we  are  going  to  see  some 
friends  in  Aberdeen.” 

”  Very  well.” 

After  this  Miss  White  became  a  great 
deal  more  cheerful;  and  she  was  very  com¬ 
plaisant  to  them  all  at  luncheon.  And 
quite  by  accident  she  asked  Macleod, 
who  had  returned  by  this  time,  whether 
they  talked  Scotch  in  Aberdeen. 

”  Because,  you  know,”  said  she, 
”  one  should  always  be  learning  on  one’s 
travels  ;  and  many  a  time  I  have  heard 
people  disputing  about  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Scotch  ;  and  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  read  Bums  with  a  proper  accent. 
Now  you  have  no  Scotch  at  all  here  ; 
you  don’t  say  ‘  my  dawtie,’  and  ‘  ben 
the  hoose,’  and  ‘  twixt  the  gloaming  and 
the  mirk.’  ” 

”  Oh  no,”  said  he,  “  we  have  none 
of  the  Scotch  at  all,  except  among  those 
who  have  been  for  a  time  to  Glasgow  or 
Greenock  ;  and  our  own  language,  the 
Gaelic,  is  unknown  to  strangers  ;  and 
our  way  of  speaking  English — that  is 
only  made  a  thing  to  laugh  at.  And  yet 
I  do  not  laugh  at  all  at  the  blunders  of  our 
poor  people  in  a  strange  tongue.  You  may 
laugh  at  us  for  our  way  of  speaking  Eng¬ 
lish — the  accent  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  fair 
to  laugh  at  the  poor  p>eople  when  they 
will  making  mistakes  among  the 
verbs.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  poor 
Highlander  who  was  asked  how  he  had 
been  employing  himself,  and,  after  a 
long  time,  he  said,  ‘  I  wassfor  tree  years 
a  herring-fish,  and  I  wass  for  four 
months  or  three  months  a  broke  stone  on 
the  road  ’?  Perhaps  the  Highlanders  are 
not  very  clever  at  picking  up  another 
language  ;  but  all  the  same  that  did  not 
prevent  their  going  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  fighting  the  battles  of  other 
people.  And  do  you  know  that  in 
Canada  there  are  descendants  of  the 
Highlanders  who  went  there  in  the  last 
century — and  they  are  proud  of  their 
name  and  their  history — and  they  have 
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swords  that  were  used  at  Falkirk  and 
Culloden — but  these  Macnabs  and  Mac- 
kays,  and  Camerons,  they  speak  only 
French  !  But  I  think,  if  they  have  High¬ 
land  blood  in  them,  and  if  they  were 
to  hear  the  'Failte  Phrioma  ! '  played 
on  the  pipes,  they  would  recognise  that 
language.  And  why  were  you  asking 
about  Aberdeen  ?” 

“  That  is  not  a  Highland,  but  a  Scotch 
way  of  answering  my  question,”  said 
she,  smiling. 

“  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  he 
hastily  ;  “  but  indeed  I  have  never  been 
to  Aberdeen,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is  they  speak  there,  but  I  should  say  it 
was  likely  to  be  a  mixture  of  Scotch  and 
English  such  as  all  the  big  towns  have. 
1  do  not  think  it  is  a  Highland  place, 
like  Inverness.” 

“  Now  I  will  answer  your  question,” 
said  she.  “  I  asked  you  because  papa 
and  I  propose  to  go  there  before  return¬ 
ing  to  England - ” 

How  quickly  the  light  fell  from  his 
face ! 

‘  ‘ - The  fact  is,  we  have  friends 

there.” 

There  was  silence.  They  all  felt  that 
it  was  for  Macleod  to  speak  ;  and  they 
may  have  been  guessing  as  to  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind.  But  to  their  sur¬ 
prise  he  said,  in  almost  a  gay  fashion — 

“  Ah,  well,  you  know  they  accuse  us 
Highland  folk  of  being  rather  too  impor¬ 
tunate  as  hosts  ;  but  we  will  try  not  to 
harass  you  ;  and  if  you  have  friends  in 
Aberdeen,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  beg  of 
you  to  leave  them  aside  this  time.  But 
surely  you  are  not  thinking  of  going  to 
Aberdeen  yet,  when  it  is  many  a  place 
you  have  yet  to  see  about  here.  I  was 
to  take  you  in  the  Umpire  to  Skye  ; 
and  we  had  many  a  talk  about  the  Lewis 
too.  ’  ’ 

”  Thank  you  very  much,”  said  she, 
demurely.  ”  I  am  sure  you  have  been 
most  kind  to  us  ;  but — the  fact  is — I 
think  we  must  leave  on  Tuesday.” 

"  On  Tuesday  !”  said  he  ;  but  it  was 
only  for  an  instant  that  he  winced. 
Again  he  roused  himself — for  he  was 
talking  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  and 
the  cousin  Janet — “  You  have  not  been 
quite  fair  to  us,”  said  he  cheerfully  ; 
“  you  have  not  given  yourself  time  to 
make  our  acquaintance.  Are  you  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  away  as  you  came,  the  Fio- 


naghal  ?  But  then,  you  know,  Fionaghal 
came  and  stayed  among  us,  before  she 
began  to  write  her  songs  about  the  West¬ 
ern  Isles  ;  and  the  next  time  you  come, 
that  must  be  for  a  longer  time,  and  you 
will  get  to  know  us  all  better,  and  we  will 
not  frighten  you  any  more  by  taking  you 
on  the  sea  at  night  or  into  the  cathedral- 
ruins.  Ah  !”  said  he,  v/ith  a  smile  light¬ 
ing  up  his  face — but  it  was  a  constrained 
gaiety  altogether — ‘  ‘  do  I  know  now  why 
you  are  hurrying  away  so  soon  ?  You 
want  to  avoid  that  trip  in  the  Umpire  to 
the  island  where  I  used  to  think  1  would 
like  my  grave  to  be - ” 

“  Keith  !’'  said  Lady  Macleod  with  a 
frown,  ”  how  can  you  repeat  that  non¬ 
sense  !  Miss  White  will  think  you  are 
mad  !” 

“  It  was  only  an  old  fancy,  mother,” 
said  he  gently.  “  And  we  were  thinking 
of  going  out  to  one  of  the  Treshnish  isl¬ 
ands,  anyway.  Surely  it  is  a  harmless 
thing  that  a  man  should  choose  out  the 
place  of  his  own  grave,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  want  to  be  put  into  it  too  soon.”  » 

“  It  will  be  time  for  you  to  speak  of 
such  things  thirty  years  hence,”  said 
Lady  Macleod. 

“  Thirty  years  is  a  long  time,”  said 
he  ;  and  then  he  added  lightly,  “  but  if 
we  do  not  go  out  to  the  Treshnish  islands 
we  must  go  somewhere  else  before  ihe 
Tuesday  ;  and  would  you  go  round  to 
Loch  Sunart  now  ;  or  shall  we  drive 
you  to-morrow  to  see  Glen  More  and 
Loch  Buy  ?  and  you  must  not  leave  Mull 
without  visiting  our  beautiful  town — ^and 
capital — that  is,  Tobermory.” 

Every  one  was  quite  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  Macleod  taking  the  sud¬ 
den  departure  of  his  sweetheart  in  this 
fashion  ;  it  showed  that  he  had  abun¬ 
dant  confidence  in  the  future.  And  if 
Miss  White  had  her  own  thoughts  about 
the  matter,  it  was  at  all  events  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  her  that  outwardly  Macleod  and 
she  were  parting  on  good  terms. 

But  that  evening  he  happened  to  find 
her  alone  for  a  few  moments  ;  and  all 
the  forced  cheerfulness  had  left  his  eyes, 
and  there  was  a  dark  look  there — of 
hopeless  anxiety  and  pain. 

”  I  do  not  wish  to  force  you,  Gerty — 
to  persecute  you,”  said  he.  “  You  are 
our  guest.  But  before  you  go  away, 
cannot  you  give  me  one  definite  word  of 
promise  and  hope — only  one  word  ?’  ’ 
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“  I  am  quite  sure  you  don’t  want  to 
persecute  me,  Keith,”  said  she,  ”  but 
you  should  remember  there  is  a  long 
time  of  waiting  before  us,  and  there  will 
be  plenty  of  opportunity  for  explaining 
and  arranging  everything  when  we  have 
leisure  to  write - ” 

“  To  write  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  But  I 
am  coming  to  see  you,  Gerty  !  Do  you 
think  I  could  go  through  another  series 
of  long  months,  with  only  those  let¬ 
ters,  and  letters,  and  letters  to  break 
one’s  heart  over  ?  I  could  not  do  it 
again,  Gerty.  And  when  you  have  vis¬ 
ited  your  friends  in  Aberdeen,  I  am 
coming  to  London.” 

“  Why  Keith,  there  is  the  shooting.” 

”  I  do  not  think  I  shall  try  the  shoot¬ 
ing  this  year — it  is  an  anxiety — I  cannot 
have  patience  with  it.  I  am  coming  to 
London,  Gerty.” 

“Oh,  very  well,  Keith,”  said  she, 
with  an  affectation  of  cheerful  content ; 
“  then  there  is  no  use  in  our  taking  a 
solemn  good-by  just  now — is  there  ? 
You  know  how  I  hate  scenes.  And  we 
shall  part  very  good  friends,  shall  we 
not  ?  And  when  you  come  to  London, 
we  shall  make  up  all  our  little  differences, 
and  have  everything  on  a  clear  under¬ 
standing.  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  Here  comes 
your  cousin  Janet — now  show  her  that 
we  are  good  friends,  Keith.  And  for 
goodness’  sake  don’t  say  that  you  mean 
to  give  up  your  shooting  this  year  ;  or 
she  will  wonder  what  I  have  made  of 
you.  Give  up  your  shooting  !  Whjr,  a 
woman  would  as  soon  give  up  her  right 
of  being  incomprehensible  and  whimsi¬ 
cal  and  capricious — her  right  of  teasing 
people,  as  I  very  much  fear  I  have  been 
teasing  you,  Keith.  But  it  will  be  all 
set  right  when  you  come  to  London.” 

And  from  that  moment  to  the 
moment  of  her  departure.  Miss  White 
seemed  to  breathe  more  freely,  and 
she  took  less  care  to  avoid  Keith 
Macleod  in  her  daily  walks  and  ways. 
There  was  at  last  quite  a  good  under- 
stf^nding  between  them,  as  the  people 
around  imagined. 

Chapter  XXXVIII. 

AFRAID. 

-  But  the  very  first  thing  she  did  on 
reaching  home  again  was  to  write  to  Mac¬ 
leod  begging  him  to  postpone  his  visit  to 


London.  What  was  the  use  ?  The  com- 
-pany  of  which  she  formed  a  part  was 
probably  going  on  autumn  tour  ;  she 
was  personally  very  busy.  Surely  it 
would  not  much  interest  him  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  production  of  a  new  piece  in 
Liverpool  ? 

And  then  she  pointed  out  to  him  that, 
as  she  had  her  duties  and  occupations, 
so  ought  he  to  have.  It  was  monstrous 
his  thought  of  foregoing  the  shooting 
that  year.  Why,  if  he  wanted  some  ad¬ 
ditional  motive,  what  did  he  say  to  pre¬ 
serving  as  much  grouse-plumage  as  would 
trim  a  cloak  for  her  ?  It  was  a  great 
pity  that  the  skins  of  so  beautiful  a  bird 
should  be  thrown  away.  And  she  desired 
him  to  present  her  kind  regards  to  Lady 
Macleod  and  Miss  Macleod  ;  and  to 
thank  them  both  for  their  great  kindness. 

Immediately  after  writing  that  letter 
Miss  White  seemed  to  grow  very  light¬ 
hearted  indeed,  and  she  laughed  and 
chatted  with  Carry,  and  was  exceedingly 
affectionate  towards  her  sister. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  your  own 
home  now,  Gerty  ?”  said  Miss  Carry, 
who  had  been  making  some  small  experi¬ 
ments  in  arrangement. 

“  You  mean,  after  my  being  among 
the  savages  ?”  said  she.  “  Ah,  it  is  too 
true.  Carry.  I  have  seen  them  in  their 
war-paint  ;  and  I  have  shuddered  at  their 
spears  ;  and  I  have  made  voyages  in 
their  canoes.  But  it  is  worth  while  go¬ 
ing  anywhere  and  doing  anything  in  or¬ 
der  to  come  back  and  experience  such  a 
sense  of  relief  and  quiet.  Oh,  what  a 
delicious  cushion — where  did  you  get  it. 
Carry  ?” 

She  sank  back  in  the  rocking-chair  out 
on  this  shaded  verandah.  It  was  the 
slumbering  noontide  of  a  July  day  ;  the 
foliage  above  and  about  the  Regent’s 
Canal  hung  motionless  in  the  still  sun¬ 
light  ;  and  there  was  a  perfume  of  roses 
in  the  air.  Here,  at  last,  was  repose. 
She  had  said  that  her  notion  of  happi¬ 
ness  was  to  be  let  alone  ;  and — now  that 
she  had  dispatched  that  forbidding  letter 
— she  would  be  able  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
and  languor  free  from  care. 

"  Aha,  Gerty,  don’t  you  know  ?”  said 
the  younger  sister.  “  Well,  I  suppose, 
you  poor  creature,  you  don’t  know — you 
have  been  among  the  tigers  and  croco¬ 
diles  so  long.  That  cushion  is  a  present 
from  Mr.  Lemuel  to  me — to  me,  mind. 
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not  to  you — and  he  brought  it  all  the  way 
from  Damascus  some  years  ago.  Oh, 
Gerty,  if  I  was  only  three  years  older, 
shouldn’t  I  like  to  be  your  rival,  and 
have  a  fight  with  you  for  him  !” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  !”  said 
the  elder  sister  sharply. 

“  Oh,  don’t  you  !  Poor,  innocent 
thing  !  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  you  this  time — for  at  last  you  are 
showing  some  sense.  How  you  ever 
could  have  thought  of  Mr.  Howson,  or 
Mr.  Brook,  or — you  know  whom — I 
never  could  imagine  ;  but  here  is  some 
one  now  whom  i>eople  have  heard  of — 
some  one  with  fame  like  yourself — who 
will  understand  you.  Oh,  Gerty,  hasn’t 
he  lovely  eyes  ?” 

“  Like  a  gazelle,”  said  the  other. 

”  You  know  what  Mr. - said,  that  he 

never  met  the  appealing  look  of  Mr. 
Lemuel’s  eyes  without  feeling  in  his 
pockets  for  a  biscuit.” 

”  He  wouldn’t  say  anything  like  that 
about  you,  Gerty,”  Carry  said  reproach¬ 
fully. 

”  Who  wouldn’t  ?” 

“Mr.  Lemuel.” 

“  Oh,  Carry,  don’t  you  understand 
that  I  am  so  glad  to  be  allowed  to  talk 
nonsense  ?  I  have  been  all  strung  up 
lately,  like  the  string  of  a  violin — every¬ 
thing  au  grand  s/rieux.  I  want  to  be 
idle,  and  to  chat,  and  to  talk  nonsense. 
Where  did  you  get  that  bunch  of  stepha* 
notis  ?’  ’ 

“Mr.  Lemuel  brought  it  last  evening. 
He  knew  you  were  coming  home  to-day. 
Oh,  Gerty,  do  you  know  I  have  seen 
your  portrait,  though  it  isn’t  finished  yet ; 
and  you  look — you  look  like  an  inspired 
prophetess.  I  never  saw  anything  so 
lovely  !” 

”  Indeed,”  said  Miss  White  with  a 
smile  ;  but  she  was  pleased. 

“  When  the  public  see  that,  they  will 
know  what  you  are  really  like,  Gerty — 
instead  of  buying  your  photograph  in  a 
shop  from  a  collection  of  ballet-dancers 
and  circus  women.  That  is  where  you 
ought  to  be — in  the  Royal  Academy  : 
not  in  a  shop-window  with  any  mounte¬ 
bank.  Oh,  Gerty,  do  you  know  who  is 
your  latest  rival  in  the  stationer’s  win¬ 
dows  ?  The  woman  who  dresses  herself 
as  a  mermaid  and  swims  in  a  transpar¬ 
ent  tank,  below  water.  Fin-fin  they  call 
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her.  I  suppose  you  have  not  been  read¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  ?” 

“  Not  much.” 

“  There  is  a  fine  collection  for  you 
up-stairs.  And  there  is  an  article  about 
you,  in  the  Islington  Young  Men's  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  It  is  signed  Tris- 
megistus.  Oh,  it  is  beautiful,  Gerty — 
quite  full  of  poetry.  It  says  you  are  an 
enchantress  striking  the  rockiest  heart, 
and  a  well  of  pure  emotion  springs  up. 
It  says  you  have  the  beauty  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  the  genius  of  Rachel.” 

“  Dear  me  !” 

“  Ah,  you  don’t  half  believe  in  your¬ 
self,  Gerty,”  said  the  younger  sister, 
with  a  critical  air.  “It  is  the  weak 
point  about  you.  You  depreciate  your¬ 
self,  and  you  make  light  of  other  pieo- 
ple’s  belief  in  you.  However,  you 
can’t  go  against  your  own  genius — that 
is  too  strong  for  you.  As  soon  as  you 
get  on  the  stage,  then  you  forget  to  laugh 
at  yourself.” 

“  Really,  Carry,  has  papa  been  giving 
you  a  lecture  about  me  ?” 

“  Oh,  laugh  away  ;  but  you  know  it  is 
true.  And  a  woman  like  you — you 
were  going  to  throw  yourself  away  on 


“  Carry  !  there  are  some  things  that 
are  better  not  talked  about,”  said  Ger¬ 
trude  White  curtly,  as  she  rose  and  went 
in-doors. 

Miss  White  betook  herself  to  her  pro¬ 
fessional  and  domestic  duties  with  much 
alacrity  and  content,  for  she  believed 
that  by  her  skill  as  a  letter-writer  she 
could  easily  ward  off  the  importunities 
of  her  too  passionate  lover.  It  is  true 
that  at  times,  and  in  despite  of  her  play¬ 
ful  evasion,  she  was  visited  by  a  strange 
dread.  However  far  away,  the  cry  of  a 
strong  man  in  his  agony  has  something 
terrible  in  it.  And  what  was  this  he 
wrote  to  her  in  simple  and  calm  words  ? — 

“  Are  our  paths  diverging,  Gerty  ? 
and,  if  that  is  so,  what  will  be  the  end 
of  it  for  me  and  for  you  ?  Are  you  go¬ 
ing  away  from  me  ?  After  all  that  has 
passed,  are  we  to  be  separated  in  the 
future,  and  you  will  go  one  way,  and  I 
must  go  the  other  way,  with  all  the 
world  between  us,  so  that  I  shall  never 
see  you  again  ?  Why  will  you  not  speak  ? 
You  hint  of  lingering  doubts  and  hesita¬ 
tions.  Why  have  you  not  the  courage 
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to  be  true  to  yourself — to  be  true  to 
your  woman’s  heart — to  take  your  life  - 
in  your  own  hands  and  shape  it  so  that 
it  shall  be  worthy  of  you  ?’’ 

Well,  she  did  speak,  in  answer  to  this 
piteous  prayer.  She  was  a  skilful  letter- 
writer. 

“  It  may  seem  very  ungrateful  in  an 
actress,  you  know,  dear  Keith,  to  con¬ 
test  the  tnith  of  anything  said  by  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  but  I  don’t  think,  with  all  hu¬ 
mility,  there  ever  was  so  much  nonsense 
put  into  so  small  a  space  as  there  is  in 
these  lines  that  everybody  quotes  at  your 
head — 

*  To  thine  own  self  be  true  ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.’ 

‘  Be  true  to  yourself,’  j>eople  say  to 
you.  But  surely  every  one  who  is  con¬ 
scious  of  failings,  and  deceitful  ness, 
and  unworthy  instincts,  would  rather  try 
to  be  a  little  ^tter  than  himself  ?  Where 
else  would  there  be  any  improvement, 
in  an  individual,  or  in  society  ?  You 
have  to  fight  against  yourself,  instead  of 
blindly  yielding  to  your  wish  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  I  know  I,  for  one,  should  not  like 
to  trust  myself.  I  wish  to  be  better  than 
I  am — to  be  other  than  I  am — and  I 
naturally  look  around  for  help  and  guid¬ 
ance.  Then  you  find  people  recommend¬ 
ing  you  absolutely  diverse  ways  of  life, 
and  with  all  show  of  authority  and  rea¬ 
son,  too  ;  and  in  such  an  important  mat¬ 
ter  ought  not  one  to  consider  before 
making  a  final  choice  ?" 

Miss  White’s  studies  in  mental  and 
moral  science,  as  will  readily  be  per¬ 
ceived,  had  not  been  of  a  profound  char¬ 
acter.  But  he  did  not  stay  to  detect  the 
obvious  fallacy  of  her  argument.  It  was 
all  a  maze  of  words  to  him.  The 
drowning  man  does  not  hear  questions 
addressed  to  him.  He  only  knows  that 
the  waters  are  closing  over  him — and  that 
there  is  no  arm  stretched  out  to  save. 

“  I  do  not  know  myself  for  two  min¬ 
utes  together,”  she  wrote.  ”  What  is 
my  present  mood,  for  example  ?  Why, 
one  of  absolute  and  ungovernable  hatred 
— hatred  of  the  woman  who  would  take 
my  place  if  I  were  to  retire  from  the 
stage.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  all  the 
morning — ^picturing  myself  as  an  un- 
*  known  nonentity,  vanished  from  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  in  a  social  grave.  And  I 
have  to  listen  to  people  praising  the  new 


actress  ;  and  I  have  to  read  columns 
about  her  in  the  papers  ;  and  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say,  ‘  Why,  all  that  and  more  was 
written  and  said  about  me  !'  What  has 
an  actress  to  show  for  herself  if  once  she 
leaves  the  stage  ?  People  forget  her  the 
next  day  ;  no  record  is  kept  of  her 
triumphs.  A  painter  now,  who  spends 
years  of  his  life  in  earnest  study — it  does 
not  matter  to  him  whether  the  public 
applaud  or  not,  whether  they  forget  or 
not.  He  has  always  before  him  these 
evidences  of  his  genius  ;  and  among  his 
friends  he  can  choose  his  fit  audience. 
Even  when  he  is  an  old  man,  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  praises  of  all  the  young  fellows 
who  have  caught  the  taste  of  the  public, 
he  can  at  all  events  show  something  of 
his  work  as  testimony  of  what  he  was. 
But  an  actress,  the  moment  she  leaves 
the  stage,  is  a  snufled-out  candle.  She 
has  her  stage-dresses  to  prove  that  she 
acted  certain  parts  ;  and  she  may  have  a 
scrap-book  with  cuttings  of  criticisms 
from  the  provincial  papers  !  You  know, 
dear  Keith,  all  this  is  very  heart-sicken¬ 
ing  ;  and  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  will 
trouble  you — as  it  troubles  me,  and  some¬ 
times  makes  me  ashamed  of  myself — but 
then  it  is  true,  and  it  is  better  for  both 
of  us  that  it  should  be  known.  I  cojild 
not  undertake  to  be  a  hypocrite  all  "my 
life.  I  must  confess  to  you,  whatever 
be  the  consequences,  that  I  distinctly 
made  a  mistake  when  I  thought  it  was 
such  an  easy  thing  to  adopt  a  whole  new 
set  of  opinions  and  tastes  and  habits. 
The  old  Adam,  as  your  Scotch  ministers 
would  say,  keeps  coming  back,  to  jog 
my  elbow  as  an  old  familiar  friend.  And 
you  would  not  have  me  conceal  the  fact 
from  you  ?  I  know  how  difficult  it  will 
be  for  you  to  understand  or  sympathize 
with  me.  You  have  never  been  brought 
up  to  a  profession,  every  inch  of  your 
progress  in  which  you  have  to  contest 
against  rivals  ;  and  you  don’t  know  how 
jealous  one  is  of  one’s  position  when  it 
is  gained.  I  think  I  would  rather  be  made 
an  old  woman  of  sixty  to-morrow  morning 
than  get  up  and  go  out  and  find  my  name 
printed  in  small  letters  in  the  theatre- 
bills.  And  if  I  try  to  imagine  what  my 
feelings  would  be  if  I  were  to  retire  from 
the  stage,  surely  that  is  in  your  interest 
as  well  as  mine.  How  would  you  like  to 
be  tied  for  life  to  a  person  who  was  con¬ 
tinually  looking  back  to  her  past  career 
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with  regret,  and  who  was  continually 
looking  around  her  for  objects' of  jealous 
and  envious  anger  ?  Really,  I  try  to  do 
my  duty  by  everybody.  All  the  time  I 
was  at  Castle  Dare  I  tried  to  picture  my¬ 
self  living  there,  and  taking  an  interest  in 
the  fishing  and  the  farms  and  so  on  ; 
and  if  I  was  haunted  by  the  dread  that, 
instead  of  thinking  about  the  fishing 
and  the  farms,  I  should  be  thinking  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  actress  who  had 
taken  my  place  in  the  attention  of  the 
public,  I  had  to  recognise  the  fact. 
It  is  w'retched  and  pitiable,  no  doubt ; 
but  look  at  my  training.  If  you  tell  me 
to  be  true  to  myself — that  is  myself. 
And  at  all  events  I  feel  more  contented 
that  I  have  made  a  frank  confession.” 

Surely  it  was  a  fair  and  reasonable 
letter.  Hut  the  answer  that  came  to  it 
had  none  of  its  pleasant  common  sense. 
It  was  all  a  wild  appeal — a  calling  on 
her  not  to  fall  away  from  the  resolves 
she  had  made — not  to  yield  to  those  de¬ 
spondent  moods.  There  was  but  the 
one  way  to  get  rid  of  her  doubts  and 
hesitations  :  let  her  at  once  cast  aside 
the  theatre  and  all  its  associations  and 
malign  influences,  and  become  his  wife, 
and  he  would  take  her  by  the  hand,  and 
lead  her  away  from  that  besetting  temp¬ 
tation.  Could  she  forget  the  day  on 
which  she  gave  him  the  red  rose  ?  She 
was  a  woman  ;  she  could  not  forget. 

She  folded  up  the  letter  ;  and  held  it 
in  her  hand  ;  and  went  into  her  father’s 
room.  There  was  a  certain  petulant  and 
irritated  look  on  her  face. 

“  He  says  he  is  coming  up  to  London, 
papa,”  she  said  abruptly. 

”  I  suppose  you  mean  Sir  Keith  Mac- 
leod,  ’  ’  said  he. 

“  Well,  of  course.  And  can  you  im¬ 
agine  anything  more  provoking — ^just  at 
present,  when  we  are  rehearsing  this 
new  play,  and  when  all  the  time  I  can 
afford.  Mr.  Lemuel  wants  for  the  por¬ 
trait  ?  I  declare  the  only  time  I  feel 
quiet,  secure,  safe  from  the  interference 
of  anybody — and  more  especially  the 
worry  of  the  postman — is  when  I  am 
having  that  portrait  painted  ;  the  in¬ 
tense  stillness  of  the  studio  is  delightful, 
and  you  have  beautiful  things  all  around 
you.  As  soon  as  I  open  the  door,  I 
come  out  into  the  world  again,  with  con¬ 
stant  vexations  and  apprehensions  all 
around.  Why,  I  don’t  know  but  that  at 
New  Sbkies. — Vol.  XXVIII.,  No  6 
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any  minute  Sir  Keith  Macleod  may  not 
come  walking  up  to  the  gate  !” 

“  And  why  should  that  possibility  keep 
you  in  terror  ?”  said  her  father  calmly. 

“Well,  not  in  terror,”  said  she,  look¬ 
ing  down,  “  but — but  anxiety,  at  least ; 
and  a  very  great  deal  of  anxiety.  Be¬ 
cause  I  know  he  will  want  explanations 
and  promises,  and  I  don’t  know  what — 
just  at  the  time  I  am  most  worried  and 
unsettled  about  everything  I  mean  to 
do.” 

Her  father  regarded  her  for  a  second 
or  two. 

“  Well  ?”  said  he. 

“  Isn’t  that  enough  ?”  she  said,  with 
some  indignation. 

“  Oh,”  said  he  coldly,  “  you  have 
merely  come  to  me  to  pour  out  your  tale 
of  wrongs.  You  don’t  want  me  to  in¬ 
terfere,  I  suppose.  Am  I  to  condole 
with  you  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  why  you  should  speak 
to  me  like  that,  at  ail  events,”  said  she. 

“  Well,  I  will  tell  you,”  he  responded, 
in  the  same  cool,  matter-of-fact  way. 
“  When  you  told  me  you  meant  to  give 
up  the  theatre  and  marry  Sir  Keith 
Macleod,  my  answer  was  that  you  were 
likely  to  make  a  mistake.  I  thought  you 
were  a  fool  to  throw  away  your  position 
as  an  actress  ;  but  I  did  not  urge  the 
pK)int.  I  merely  left  the  matter  in  your 
own  hands.  Well,  you  went  your  own 
way.  For  a  time  your  head  was  filled 
with  romance — Highland  chieftains,  and 
gillies,  and  red-deer,  and  baronial  halls, 
and  all  that  stuff  ;  and  no  doubt  you  per¬ 
suaded  that  young  man  that  you  believed 
in  the  whole  thing  fervently,  and  there 
was  no  end  to  the  names  you  called 
theatres  and  everybody  connected  with 
them.  Not  only  that,  but  you  must 
needs  drag  me  up  to  the  Highlands  to 
pay  a  visit  to  a  number  of  strangers  with 
whom  both  you  and  I  lived  on  terms  of 
apparent  hospitality  and  good-will,  but  in 
reality  on  terms  of  very  great  restraint. 
Very  well.  You  begin  to  discover  that 
your  romance  was  a  little  bit  removed 
from  the  actual  state  of  affairs — at  least, 
you  say  so - ” 

“  I  say  so  !”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Hear  me  out,”  the  father  said  pa¬ 
tiently.  “  I  don’t  want  to  offend  you, 
Gerty,  but  I  wish  to  speak  plainly.  You 
have  an  amazing  faculty  for  making 
yourself  believe  anything  that  suits  you. 
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I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  you 
have  persuaded  yourself  that  the  change 
in  your  manner  towards  Keith  Macleod 
was  owing  to  your  discovering  that  their 
way  of  life  was  different  from  what  you 
expected  ;  or  perhaps  that  you  still  had 
a  lingering  fancy  for  the  stage — anything 
you  like.  I  say  you  could  make  yourself 
believe  anything.  But  I  must  point  out 
to  you  that  any  acquaintance  of  yours — 
an  outsider — would  probably  look  on  the 
marked  attentions  Mr.  Lemuel  has  been 
paying  you  ;  and  on  your  sudden  con¬ 
version  to  the  art -theories  of  himself  and 
his  friends  ;  and  on  the  revival  of  your 
ambitious  notions  about  tragedy - ” 

"  You  need  say  no  more,”  said  she, 
with  her  face  grown  quickly  red,  and  with 
a  certain  proud  impatience  in  her  look. 

“  Oh,  yes,  but  I  mean  to  say  more,” 
her  father  said  quietly,  “  unless  you  wish 
to  leave  the  room.  1  mean  to  say  this  : 
that  when  you  have  persuaded  yourself 
somehow  that  you  would  rather  recon¬ 
sider  your  promise  to  Sir  Keith  Macleod 
— am  I  right  ? — that  it  does  seem  rather 
hard  that  you  should  grow  ill-tempered 
with  him  and  accuse  him  of  being  the 
author  of  your  troubles  and  vexations. 
I  am  no  great  friend  of  his — I  disliked 
his  coming  here  at  the  outset — but  I  will 
say  he  is  a  manly  young  fellow,  and  I 
know  he  would  not  try  to  throw  the 
blame  of  any  change  in  his  own  senti¬ 
ments  on  to  some  one  else.  And  another 
thing  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  your  play¬ 
ing  the  part  of  the  injured  Griselda 
is  hot  quite  becoming,  Gerty  :  at  all 
events,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  it.  If 
you  come  and  tell  me  frankly  that  you 
have  grown  tired  of  Macleod,  and  wish 
somehow  to  break  your  promise  to 
him,  then  I  can  advise  you.” 

"  And  what  would  you  advise,  then,” 
said  she,  with  equal  calmness,  ”  suppos* 
ing  that  you  choose  to  throw  all  the  blame 
on  me  ?’  ’ 

“  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  woman’s 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  change  her 
mind  ;  and  that  the  sooner  you  told  him 
so  the  better.” 

“  Very  simple  !”  she  said,  with  a 
flavor  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone.  “  Per¬ 
haps  you  don’t  know  that  man  as  I  know 
him.” 

”  Then  you  are  afraid  of  him  ?” 

She  was  silent. 

”  These  are  certainly  strange  relations 


between  two  people  who  talk  of  getting 
married.  But,  in  any  case,  he  cannot 
suffocate  you  in  a  cave,  for  you  live  in 
London  ;  and  in  London  it  is  only  an 
occasional  young  man  about  Shoreditch 
who  smashes  his  sweetheart  with  a  poker 
when  she  proposes  to  marry  somebody 
else.  He  might,  it  is  true,  summon  you 
for  breach  of  promise  ;  but  he  would 
prefer  not  to  be  laughed  at.  Come, 
come,  Gerty,  get  rid  of  all  this  nonsense. 
Tell  him  frankly  the  position  ;  and 
don’t  come  bothering  me  with  pretended 
wrongs  and  injuries.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  tell  him  ?” 
said  she  slowly. 

"  Certainly.” 

She  went  away  and  wrote  to  Macleod  ; 
but  she  did  not  wholly  explain  her  posi¬ 
tion.  She  only  begged  once  more  for 
time  to  consider  her  own  feelings.  It 
would  be  better  that  he  should  not  come 
just  now  to  London.  And  if  she  were 
convinced,  after  honest  and  earnest 
questioning  of  herself,  that  she  had  not 
the  courage  and  strength  of  mind  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  great  change  in  her  life  she 
had  proposed,  would  it  not  be  better  for 
his  happiness  and  hers  that  the  confession 
should  be  made  ? 

Macleod  did  not  answer  that  letter  ; 
and  she  grew  alarmed.  Several  days 
elapsed.  One  afternoon,  coming  home 
from  rehearsal,  she  saw  a  card  lying  on 
the  tray  on  the  hall-table. 

“  Papa,”  said  she,  with  her  face  some¬ 
what  paler  than  usual,  ”  Sir  Keith  Mac¬ 
leod  is  in  London  !” 

Chapter  XXXIX. 

A  CLIMAX. 

She  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  heard  the  bell  ring,  and  the  sound 
of  some  one  being  let  in  by  the  front 
door.  Then  there  was  a  man’s  step  in 
the  passage  outside.  The  craven  heart 
grew  still  with  dread. 

But  it  was  with  a  great  gentleness  that 
he  came  forward  to  her,  and  took  both 
of  her  trembling  hands,  and  said — 

“  Gerty,  you  do  not  think  that  I  have 
come  to  be  angry  with  you — not  that !” 

He  could  not  but  see  with  those  anx¬ 
ious,  pained,  tender  eyes  of  his  that  she 
was  very  pale  ;  and  her  heart  was  now 
beating  so  fast — after  the  first  shock  of 
fright — that  for  a  second  or  two  she 
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could  not  answer  him.  She  withdrew 
her  hands.  And  all  this  time  he  was 
regarding  her  face  with  an  eager,  wistful 
intensity. 

“  It  is — so  strange — for  me  to  see  you 
again,"  said  he,  almost  in  a  bewildered 
way.  "  The  days  have  been  very  long 
without  you — I  had  almost  forgotten 
what  you  were  like — and  now — and  now 
— oh,  Gerty,  you  are  not  angry  with  me 
for  troubling  you  !” 

She  withdrew  a  step,  and  sat  down. 

"  There  is  a  chair,"  said  she  :  he  did 
not  seem  to  understand  what  she  meant. 
He  was  trying  to  read  her  thoughts  in 
her  eyes,  in  her  manner,  in  the  pale  face  ; 
and  his  earnest  gaze  did  not  leave  her  for 
a  moment. 

"  I  know  you  must  be  greatly  troubled 
and  worried,  Gerty  ;  and — and  I  tried 
not  to  come  ;  but  your  last  letter  was 
like  the  end  of  the  world  for  me.  I 
thought  everything  might  go  then.  But 
then  I  said,  ‘  Are  you  a  man,  and  to  be 
cast  down  by  that  ?  She  is  bewildered 
by  some  passing  doubt ;  her  mind  is 
sick  for  the  moment ;  you  must  go  to 
her,  and  recall  her,  and  awake  her  to  her¬ 
self  ;  and  you  will  see  her  laugh  again  !  ’ 
And  so  I  am  here,  Gerty,  and  if  I  am 
troubling  you  at  a  bad  time — well,  it 
is  only  for  a  moment  or  two ;  and  you 
will  not  mind  that  ?  You  and  I  are 
so  different.  Gerty !  You  are  all-per¬ 
fect.  You  do  not  want  the  sympathy 
of  any  one.  You  are  satisfied  with 
your  own  thinkings  ;  you  are  a  world  to 
yourself.  But  I  cannot  live  without 
being  in  sympathy  with  you.  It  is  a 
craving — it  is  like  a  fire.  Well,  I  did 
not  come  here  to  talk  about  myself." 

“  I  am  sorry  you  took  so  much  trou¬ 
ble,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice — and  there 
was  a  nervous  restraint  in  her  manner. 
"  You  might  have  answered  my  letter 
instead." 

"  Your  letter !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Why,  Gerty,  I  could  not  talk  to  the 
letter.  It  was  not  yourself.  It  was  no 
more  part  of  yourself  than  a  glove.  You 
will  forget  that  letter — and  all  the  letters 
that  ever  you  wrote — let  them  go  away 
like  the  leaves  of  former  autumns  that 
are  quite  forgotten  ;  and  instead  of  the 
letters,  be  yourself — as  I  see  you  now — 
proud-spirited  and  noble — my  beautiful 
Gerty — my  wife  !" 

He  made  a  step  forward  :  and  caught 


her  hand.  She  did  not  see  that  there 
were  sudden  tears  in  the  imploring  eyes. 
She  only  knew  that  this  vehemence 
seemed  to  suffocate  her. 

“  Keith,"  said  she,  and  she  gently 
disengaged  her  hand,  "  will  you  sit  down, 
and  we  will  talk  over  this  matter  calmly, 
if  you  please  ;  but  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  if  you  left  us  both  to  ex¬ 
plain  ourselves  in  writing.  It  is  diffi* 
cult  to  say  certain  things  without  giving 
pain — and  you  know  I  don't  wish  to  do 
that - " 


“  I  know,"  said  he,  with  an  absent 
look  on  his  face  ;  and  he  took  the  chair 
she  had  indicated  and  sat  down  beside 
her  ;  and  now  he  was  no  longer  regard¬ 
ing  her  eyes. 

"It  is  'quite  true  that  you  and  I  are 
different,"  said  she,  with  a  certain  reso¬ 
lution  in  her  tone,  as  if  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  through  with  a  painful 
task — "  very  seriously  different  in  every¬ 
thing,  in  our  natures,  and  habits,  and 
opinions,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  How 
we  ever  became  acquainted  I  don’t 
know  ;  I  am  afraid  it  was  not  a  fortunate 
accident  for  either  of  us.  Well - ” 

Here  she  stopped.  She  had  not  pre¬ 
pared  any  speech  ;  and  she  suddenly 
found  herself  without  a  word  to  say, 
when  words,  words,  words  were  all  she 
eagerly  wanted  in  order  to  cover  her 
retreat.  And  as  for  him,  he  gave  her 
no  help.  He  sat  silent,  his  eyes  down¬ 
cast,  a  tired  and  haggard  look  on  his  face. 

“  Well,"  she  resumed,  with  a  violent 
effort,  "  I  was  saying,  perhaps  we  made 
a  mistake  in  our  estimates  of  each  other. 
That  is  a  very  common  thing ;  and 
sometimes  people  find  out  in  time,  and 
sometimes  they  don’t.  I  am  sure  you 
agree  with  me,  Keith  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  Gerty,"  he  answered  ab¬ 
sently. 

"  And  then  —  and  then  —  I  am 
quite  ready  io  confess  that  I  may  have 
been  mistaken  about  myself  ;  and  I  am. 
afraid  you  encouraged  the  mistake.  You 
know,  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  not  the 
heroic  person  you  tried  to  make  me  be¬ 
lieve  I  was.  I  have  found  myself  out,. 
Keith  ;  and  just  in  time,  before  making, 
a  terrible  blunder.  I  am  very  glad  that 
it  is  myself  I  have  to  blame.  I  have 
got  very  little  resolution  ;  ‘  unstable  as 
water,’  that  is  the  phrase  :  perhaps  I 
should  not  like  other  people  to  apply  it 
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to  me  ;  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  apply  it 
to  myself,  for  I  know  it  to  1::«  true  ;  and 
it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  any  one’s  life 
were  made  miserable  through  my  fault. 
Of  course,  I  thought  for  a  time  that  I 
was  a  very  courageous  and  resolute  per¬ 
son — you  flattered  me  into  believing  it ; 
but  I  have  found  myself  out  since.  Don’t 
you  understand,  Keith?” 

He  gave  a  sign  of  assent ;  his  silence 
was  more  embarrassing  than  any  protest 
or  any  appeal. 

“  Oh,  I  could  choose  such  a  wife  for 
you,  Keith — a  wife  worthy  of  you — a 
woman  as  womanly  as  you  are  manly  ; 
and  I  can  think  of  her  being  proud  to  be 
your  wife,  and  how  all  the  people  who 
came  to  your  house  would  admire  her  and 
love  her - ” 

He  looked  up  in  a  bewildered  way. 
“Gerty,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  quite 
know  what  it  is  you  are  speaking  al:^ut. 
You  are  speaking  as  if  some  strange 
thing  had  come  between  us  ;  and  I  was 
to  go  one  way,  and  you  another,  through 
all  the  years  to  come.  Why,  that  is  all 
nonsense  !  See  !  I  can  take  your  hand 
— that  is  the  hand  that  gave  me  the  red 
rose.  You  said  you  loved  me,  then  ;  you 
cannot  have  changed  already.  I  have 
not  changed.  What  is  there  that  would 
try  to  separate  us  ?  Only  words,  Gerty  ! 
— a  cloud  of  words,  humming  round  the 
ears  and  confusing  one.  Oh,  I  have 
grown  heart-sick  of  them  in  your  letters, 
Gerty  ;  until  I  put  the  letters  away  alto¬ 
gether,  and  I  said,  ‘  They  are  no  more 
than  the  leaves  of  last  autumn  :  when  I 
see  Gerty,  and  take  her  hand,  all  the 
words  will  disappear  then.  ’  Your  hand 
ds  not  made  of  words,  Gerty  ;  it  is  warm, 
and  kind,  and  gentle — it  is  a  woman’s 
hand.  Do  you  think  words  are  able  to 
make  me  let  go  iny  grasp  of  it  ?  I  put 
them  away.  I  do  not  hear  any  more  of 
them.  I  only  know  that  you  are  beside 
■me,  Gerty  ;  and  I  hold  your  hand  !” 

He  was  no  longer  the  imploring  lover  : 
there  was  a  strange  elation,  a  sort  of 
triumph,  in  his  tone. 

”  Why,  Gerty,  do  you  know  why  I 
have  come  to  London  ?  It  is  to  carry 
you  off — not  with  the  pipes  yelling  to 
drown  your  screams,  as  Flora  Mac¬ 
donald’s  mother  was  carried  off  by  her 
lover,  but  taking  you  by  the  hand,  and 
waiting  for  the  smile  on  your  face.  That 
is  the  way  out  of  all  our  troubles,  Gerty  ; 


we  shall  be  plagued  with  no  more  words 
then.  Oh,  I  understand  it  all,  sweet¬ 
heart — your  doubts  of  yourself,  and  your 
thinking  about  the  stage  :  it  is  all  a 
return  of  the  old  and  evil  influences  that 
you  and  I  thought  had  been  shaken  off 
forever.  Perhaps  that  was  a  little  mis¬ 
take  ;  but  no  matter.  You  will  shake 
them  off  now,  Gerty.  You  will  show 
yourself  to  have  the  courage  of  a  woman. 

It  is  but  one  step,  and  you  are  free  ! 
Gerty,”  said  he,  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 

“  do  you  know  what  that  is  ?” 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  printed 
document,  and  opened  it.  Certain  words 
there  that  caught  her  eye  caused  her  to 
turn  even  paler  than  she  had  been  ;  and 
she  would  not  even  touch  the  paper. 
He  put  it  back. 

“  Are  you  frightened,  sweetheart  ? 
No  !  You  will  take  this  one  step,  and 
you  will  see  how  all  those  fancies  and 
doubts  will  disappear  forever !  Oh, 
Gerty,  when  I  got  this  paper  into  my 
pocket  to-day,  and  came  out  into  the 
street,  I  was  laughing  to  myself  ;  and  a 
poor  woman  said,  ‘  You  are  very  merry, 
sir;  will  you  give  a  poor  old  woman  a  cop¬ 
per  ?  ’  ‘  Well,’  I  said,  ‘  here  is  a  sover¬ 

eign  for  you,  and  perhaps  you  will  be 
merry  too’ — and  I  would  have  given 
every  one  a  sovereign  if  I  had  had  it  to 
give.  But  do  you  know  what  I  was 
laughing  at  ? — I  was  laughing  to  think 
what  Captain  Macallum  would  do  when 
you  went  on  board  as  my  wife.  For 
he  put  up  the  flags  for  you  when  you 
were  only  a  visitor  coming  to  Dare  ;  but 
when  I  take  you  by  the  hand,  Gerty,  as 
you  are  going  along  the  gangway,  and 
when  we  get  on  to  the  paddle-box,  and 
Captain  Macallum  comes  forward,  and 
when  I  tell  him  that  you  are  now  my 
wife,  why  he  will  not  know  what  to  do 
to  welcome  you  !  And  Hamish,  too — I 
think  Hamish  will  go  mad  that  day. 
And  then,  sweetheart,  you  will  go  along 
to  Erraidh,  and  you  will  go  up  to  the 
signal-house  on  t)ie  rocks,  and  we  will 
Are  a  cannon  to  tell  the  men  at  Dubh 
Artach  to  look  out.  And  what  will  be 
the  message  you  will  signal  to  them, 
Gerty,  with  the  great  white  boards  ? 
Will  you  send  them  your  compliments, 
which  is  the  English  way  ?  Ah,  but  I 
know  what  they  will  answer  to  you .  They 
will  answer  in  the  f laelic  ;  and  this  will 
be  the  answer  that  will  come  to  you  from 
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the  lighthouse — 'A  hundred  thousand 
welcomes  to  the  young  bride  /  '  And  you 
will  soon  learn  the  Gaelic,  too  ;  and  you 
will  get  used  to  our  rough  ways  ;  and 
you  will  no  longer  have  any  fear  of  the 
sea.  Some  day  you  will  get  so  used  to 
us  that  you  will  think  the  very  sea-birds 
to  be  your  friends,  and  that  they  know 
when  you  are  going  away  and  when  you 
are  coming  back,  and  that  they  know 
you  will  not  allow  any  one  to  shoot  at 
them  or  steal  their  eggs  in  the  spring* 
time.  But  if  you  would  rather  not  have 
our  rough  ways,  Gerty,  I  will  go  with 
you  wherever  you  please — did  I  not  say 
that  to  you,  sweetheart  ?  There  are 
many  fine  houses  in  Essex — I  saw  them 
when  I  went  down  to  Woodford  with 
Major  Stewart.  And  for  your  sake  I 
would  give  up  the  sea  altogether  ;  and  I 
would  think  no  more  about  boats  ;  and 
I  would  go  to  Essex  with  you  if  I  was 
never  to  see  one  of  the  sea-birds  again. 
That  is  what  I  will  do  for  your  sake, 
Gerty,  if  you  wish — though  I  thought 
you  would  be  kind  to  the  poor  people 
around  us  at  Dare,  and  be  proud  of  their 
love  for  you,  and  get  used  to  our  homely 
ways.  But  I  will  go  into  Essex,  if  you 
like,  Gerty — so  that  the  sea  shall  not 
frighten  you  ;  and  you  will  never  be 
asked  to  go  into  one  of  our  rough  boats 
any  more.  It  shall  be  just  as  you  wish, 
Gerty  ;  whether  you  want  to  go  away 
into  Essex,  or  whether  you  will  come 
away  with  me  to  the  north,  that  I  will 
say  to  Captain  Macallum,  ‘  Captain 
Macallum,  what  will  you  do  now  ? — that 
the  English  lady  has  been  brave  enough 
to  leave  her  home  and  her  friends  to  live 
with  us  ;  and  what  are  we  to  do  now  to 
show  that  we  are  proud  and  glad  of  her 
coming  ?  ’  ” 

Well,  tears  did  gather  in  her  eyes  as 
she  listened  to  this  wild,  despairing  cry, 
and  her  hands  were  working  nervously 
with  a  book  she  had  taken  from  the  table; 
but  what  answer  could  she  make  ?  In 
self-defence  against  this  vehemence  she 
adopted  an  injured  air. 

“  Really,  Keith,”  said  she,  in  a  low 
voice,  “  you  do  not  seem  to  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  anything  I  say  or  write. 
Surely  I  have  prepared  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  my  consent  to  what  you  pro¬ 
pose  is  quite  impossible — for  the  present, 
at  least  ?  I  asked  for  time  to  consider.  ” 

”  I  know,  I  know,”  said  he.  “You 


would  wait,  and  let  those  doubts  close  in 
upon  you.  But  here  is  a  way  to  defeat 
them  all.  Sweetheart,  why  do  you  not 
rise,  and  give  me  your  hand,  and  say 
‘  Yes  ’?  There  would  be  no  more  doubts 
at  all  !” 

“  But  surely,  Keith,  you  must  under¬ 
stand  me  when  I  say  that  rushing  into  a 
marriage  in  Ihis  mad  way  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  thing.  You  won’t  look  or  listen 
to  anything  I  suggest.  And  really — well, 

I  think  you  should  have  some  little  con¬ 
sideration  for  me - ’  ’ 

He  regarded  her  for  a  moment,  with  a 
look  almost  of  wonder  ;  and  then  he  said, 
hastily — 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Gerty  ;  I 
should  not  have  been  so  selfish.  But — 
but  you  cannot  tell  how  I  have  suffered 
— all  through  the  night-time  thinking  and 
thinking,  and  saying  to  myself  that  surely 
you  could  not  be  going  away  from  me  ; 
and  in  the  morning,  oh  !  the  emptiness 
of  all  the  sea  and  the  sky,  and  you  not 
there  to  be  asked  whether  you  would  go 
out  to  Colonsay,  or  round  to  Loch 
Scridain,  or  go  to  see  the  rock-pigeons 
fly  out  of  the  caves.  It  is  not  a  long 
time  since  you  were  with  us,  Gerty,  but 
to  me  it  seems  longer  than  half-a-dozen 
of  winters  ;  for  in  the  winter  I  said  to 
myself,  ‘  Ah,  well,  she  is  now  working 
off  the  term  of  her  imprisonment  in  the 
theatre ;  and  when  the  days  get  long 
again,  and  the  blue  skies  come  again,  she 
will  use  the  first  of  her  freedom  to  come 
and  see  the  sea-birds  about  Dare.’  But 
this  last  time,  Gerty — well,  I  had  strange 
doubts  and  misgivings  ;  and  sometimes 
I  dreamed  in  the  night-time  that  you 
were  going  away  from  me  altogether — on 
board  a  ship — and  I  called  to  you  and 
you  would  not  even  turn  your  head. 
Oh,  (ierty,  I  can  see  you  now  as  you  were 
then — your  head  turned  partly  aside;  and 
strangers  round  you  ;  and  the  ship  was 
going  farther  and  farther  away  ;  and  if 
I  jumped  into  the  sea,  how  could  I  over¬ 
take  you  ?  But  at  least  the  waves  would 
come  over  me,  and  I  should  have  for¬ 
getfulness.” 

“  Yes,  but  you  seem  to  think  that  my 
letters  to  you  had  no  meaning  what¬ 
ever,”  said  she  almost  petulantly. 
”  Surely  I  tried  to  explain  clearly 
enough  what  our  relative  positions 
w’ere  ?’  ’ 

“  You  had  got  back  to  the  influence 
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of  the  theatre,  Gerty — I  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  things  you  wrote.  I  said, 

‘  You  will  go  now  and  rescue  her  from 
herself.  She  is  only  a  girl,  she  is  timid  ; 
she  believes  the  foolish  things  that  are 
said  by  the  people  around  her.’  And 
then,  do  you  know,  sweetheart,”  said 
he,  with  a  sad  smile  on  Jiis  face,  ”  I 
thought  if  I  were  to  go  and  get  this 
paper,  and  suddenly  show  it  to  you — 
well,  it  is  not  the  old  romantic  way,  but 
I  thought  you  would  frankly  say  ‘  Yes  !  ’ 
and  have  an  end  of  all  this  pain.  Why, 
Gerty,  you  have  been  many  a  romantic 
heroine  in  the  theatre  ;  and  you  know 
they  are  not  long  in  making  up  their 
minds.  And  the  heroines  in  our  old 
songs,  too  :  do  you  know  the  song  of 
Lizzie  Lindsay,  who  ‘  kilted  her  coats  o’ 
green  satin,’  and  was  off  to  the  High¬ 
lands  before  any  one  could  interfere  with 
her  ?  That  is  the  way  to  put  an  end  to 
doubts.  Gerty,  be  a  brave  woman  ! 
Be  worthy  of  yourself  !  Sweetheart,  have 
you  the  courage  now  to  ‘  kilt  your  coats 
o’  green  satin  ’  ?  And  I  know  that  in  the 
Highlands  you  will  have  as  proud  a  wel¬ 
come  as  ever  Lord  Ronald  Macdonald 
gave  his  bride  from  the  south.” 

Then  the  strange  smile  left  his  face. 

”  I  am  tiring  you,  Gerty,”  said  he. 

"  Well,  you  are  very  much  excited, 
Keith,”  said  she  ;  “  and  you  won’t  listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say.  I  think  your 
coming  to  London  was  a  mistake.  You 
are  giving  both  of  us  a  great  deal  of  pain  ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  no  purpose. 
We  could  much  better  have  arrived  at  a 
proper  notion  of  each  other’s  feelings 
by  writing  ;  and  the  matter  is  so  serious 
as  to  require  consideration.  If  it  is  the 
business  of  a  heroine  to  plunge  two  peo¬ 
ple  into  life-long  misery  without  thinking 
twice  about  it,  then  I  am  not  a  heroine. 
Her  ‘  coats  o’  green  satin  ’  ! — I  should 
like  to  ,know  what  was  the  end  of  that 
story.  Now  really,  'dear  Keith,  you 
must  bear  with  me  if  I  say  that  I  have  a 
little  more  prudence  than  you  ;  and  I 
must  put  a  check  on  your  headstrong 
wishes.  Now  I  know  there  is  no  use  in 
our  continuing  this  conversation  :  you 
are  too  anxious  and  eager  to  mind  any¬ 
thing  I  say.  I  will  write  to  you.” 

”  Gerty,”  said  he  slowly,  ”  I  know 
you  are  not  a  selfish  or  cruel  woman  ; 


and  I  do  not  think  you  would  willingly 
pain  any  one.  But  if  you  came  to  me 
and  said,  ’  Answer  my  question  ;  for  it 
is  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  me,’  I 
should  not  answer  that  I  would  write  a 
letter  to  you.” 

”  You  may  call  me  selfish  if  you  like,” 
said  she,  with  some  show  of  temper, 
”  but  I  tell  you  once  for  all  that  I  can¬ 
not  bear  the  fatigue  of  interviews  such 
as  this,  and  I  think  it  was  very  inconsid¬ 
erate  of  you  to  force  it  on  me.  And  as 
for  answering  a  question,  the  position  we 
are  in  is  not  to  be  explained  with  a 
‘  Yes  ’  or  a  ‘  No  ’ — it  is  mere  romance 
and  foily  to  sp>eak  of  people  running 
away  and  getting  married  ;  for  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  is  what  you  mean.  I  will  write 
to  you,  if  you  like  ;  and  give  you  every 
explanation  in  my  power.  But  I  don’t 
think  we  shall  arrive  at  any  better  under¬ 
standing  by  your  accusing  me  of  selfish¬ 
ness  or  cruelty.” 

”  Gerty  !” 

“  And  if  it  comes  to  that,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  with  a  flush  of  angry  daring  in 
her  face,  “perhaps  I  could  bring  a 
similar  charge  against  you,  with  some 
better  show  of  reason.” 

“  That  I  was  ever  selfish  or  cruel  as 
regards  you  !”  said  he,  with  a  vague 
wonder,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  aright. 

“  Shall  I  tell  you,  then,”  said  she, 
“as  you  seem  bent  on  recriminations? 
Perhaps  you  thought  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  ? — that  I  was  too  frightened  to  un¬ 
derstand  ?  Oh,  I  knew  very  well  !” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said 
he,  in  absolute  bewilderment. 

“  What ! — not  the  night  we  were 
caught  in  the  storm  in  crossing  to 
Iona  ? — and  when  I  clung  to  your  arm 
you  shook  me  off,  so  that  you  should 
be  free  to  strike  out  for  yourself  if  we 
were  thrown  into  the  water.  Oh,  I  don’t 
blame  you  !  it  was  only  natural.  But  I 
think  you  should  be  cautious  in  accusing 
others  of  selfishness.” 

For  a  moment  he  stood  looking  at  her, 
with  something  like  fear  in  his  eyes — fear 
and  horror,  and  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  thing  was  ]x>ssible  ;  and  then  came 
the  helpless  cry  of  a  breaking  heart — 

“  Oh,  God,  Gerty  !  I  thought  you 
loved  me — and  you  believed  that!” — 
Good  Words. 
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THE  AUSTRIANS  IN  BOSNIA. 
BY  ARTHUR  J.  EVANS. 


English  critics  have  failed  to  realise 
the  true  significance  of  the  Austrian  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Bosnia.  It  is  not  a  mere 
step  towards  the  disintegration  of  Tur¬ 
key  in  Europe.  It  is  not  a  mere  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  “  Monarchy”  for  the 
loss  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  or  an 
equivalent  for  Kars  and  Batoum.  Rather 
it  is  part  of  a  far  greater  process,  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  as  one  of  its  results  the  cer¬ 
tain  dissolution  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  as  at  present  understood. 

To  begin  with,  not  to  waste  words,  let 
us  call  the  proceeding  ”  annexation”  at 
once.  The  whole  thing  had  been  re¬ 
solved  upon  at  least  as  early  as  1875, 
and  well  before  the  troubles  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  had  begun  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Europe.  The  project 
had  always  been  a  favorite  one  with  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  when  the 
Austrian  agents  in  the  two  Turkish  prov¬ 
inces  indicated  by  their  reports  that 
Ottoman  misrule  was  about  to  bear  its 
inevitable  fruits,  and  that  a  Christian 
insurrection  was  imminent,  the  Court 
and  Military  Party  in  Vienna  resolved 
to  profit  by  it.  To  this  end  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Dalmatian  journey  was  planned. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  give  it  the  air 
of  a  great  political  demonstration.  The 
Dalmatian  Slavs  were  flattered.  The 
insurgents  took  heart.  When  the  Em¬ 
peror  left  Dalmatia  the  frontier  officials 
had  got  their  cue  to  favor  the  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Were  it  worth  while,  I  could  bring 
forward  the  most  convincing  evidence 
on  this  head.  Reinforcements — Dal¬ 
matians,  Croats,  Serbs,  Slovenes,  Bohe¬ 
mians,  Italians — were  allowed  to  pass  in¬ 
to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  unhindered. 
The  committees  in  the  various  Dalma¬ 
tian  and  Croatian  towns  were  allowed  to 
collect  military  stores  for  their  insurgent 
kinsmen,  which  were  trailed  across  the 
frontier  at  various  spots  that  might  be 
named,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  officials.  Russia  was  not  then 
ready,  and  the  Austrian  “peacemaker” 
would  willingly  have  received  the  Euro¬ 
pean  mandate  for  the  tranquillisation  of 
Bosnia  at  that  moment.  But  that  did 
not  suit  St.  Petersburg.  While  Russia 


prepared  to  make  her  voice  heard  in  the 
future  resettlement,  the  Serbian  and 
Montenegrin  war  served  her  as  an  inter¬ 
mezzo.  Austria  was  kept  waiting  ;  Hun¬ 
gary  grew  restive,  and  sops  had  to  be 
thrown  to  the  Magyars.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  kidnap  a  few  insurgent  leaders 
and  to  seize  a  few  rusty  cannon,  which 
was  effected  by  the  Austrian  authorities 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trumjjets.  Lest 
the  Hungarians  should  suspect  the  Cabi¬ 
net  of  Vienna  of  any  secret  complicity 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  Serbian 
national  party  in  Bosnia,  Count  An- 
drassy  could  point  to  the  fact  that  be¬ 
tween  the  autumn  of  1875  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1878  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
thousand  Bosnian  refugees  of  Serbian 
or  Orthodox  belief  perished  on  Austro- 
Hungarian  soil  from  hunger,  exposure, 
and  their  attendant  diseases.  Passive 
atrocity  and  active  chicane  both  served 
their  turn. 

So  the  time  came  when  the  current  of 
events  was  too  strong  for  Magyar  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  military  party  had  its  way, 
and  the  European  mandate  was  obtained 
from  the  Congress  of  Berlin  for  the  entry 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  troops  into 
Bosnia.  Count  Andrassy  still  talked  of 
“temporary”  occupation;  but  soldiers 
have  a  habit  of  plain  speaking,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Philippovich,  in  addressing  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  the  citizens  of  Slavonian  Brood 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  passage  of  the 
Save,  after  hinting  at  the  difficulties  that 
might  be  experienced  from  the  present 
race  of  Bosnians,  did  not  hesitate  to  ex¬ 
press  his  conviction  that  "  under  wise  gov¬ 
ernment  the  next  generation  would  grow 
up  loyal  subjects  of  the  Emperor-King.  ’  ’ 
Less  began  to  be  talked,  even  at  Pesth, 
about  the  purely  temporary  character  of 
the  occupation.  The  Hungarians  were 
now  told  that  the  troops  were  going  into 
Bosnia  “to  put  down  the  Serbs.”  It 
was  a  measure  “  for  the  protection  of  the 
Mahometan  population  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.”  Count  Andrassy  would 
fain  have  posed  as  “the  friend  of  Tur¬ 
key.  ’  ’  But  unfortunately  for  this  official 
theory  the  astute  Asiatic  would  throw 
difficulties  into  the  way  of  the  conclusion 
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of  the  Convention  which  was  to  smooth 
over  all  the  Count’s  difficulties.  The 
Porte  easily  jjerceived  that  whether  the 
Court  of  Vienna  was  sincere  or  not  in 
its  professions,  Austria,  once  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Bosnia,  would  never  willingly 
resign  its  grip.  The  temporary  occu¬ 
pation  theory  was  obviously  a  hollow 
pretence,  and  that  being  the  case,  why 
should  the  Sultan’s  advisers  court  the 
implacable  hostility  of  Moslem  fanati¬ 
cism  just  to  gratify  Austrian  vanity  with 
a  diplomatic  triumph  ?  The  Porte  knew 
besides  that  it  was  powerless  to  control 
the  will  of  the  Bosnian  population. 

There  was  just  this  difference  between 
the  policy  of  the  military  party  and  that 
of  Count  Andrassy.  The  Count  seri¬ 
ously  wished  to  make  things  pleasant  for 
the  Turks,  and  to  use  Bosnia  as  a  lever 
for  fresh  diplomatic  influence  at  Stam- 
boul.  The  Generals  and  Fieldmarshal- 
lieutenants  did  not  care  a  rap  about  the 
Turks.  What  they  wanted  was  to  test 
their  new  reserve  organisation,  to  gain  a 
province,  and — it  might  be — to  stand  a 
fair  chance  of  a  shindy.  Once  more  the 
Military  Party  triumphed,  and  this  time 
in  bloodshed. 

There  was  something  dramatic  in  the 
transformation  of  Austrian  policy  which 
resulted  from  the  desperate  resistance 
of  the  Bosnian  Mahometans.  Although 
the  Austrian  Consul-General  in  Sera- 
jevo,  Herr  Wassich,  had  repeatedly 
warned  the  Government  that  resistance 
was  to  be  apprehended,  his  warnings 
seem  to  have  been  little  heeded.  The 
only  chance  of  avoiding  bloodshed  lay 
in  making  an  exhibition  of  force  so  im¬ 
posing  that  even  the  most  fanatic  of  the 
native  Begs  should  see  in  the  Swabian 
invasion  the  irresistible  decree  of  Kismet. 
But  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  preferred  to 
run  the  risk  of  encouraging  opposition 
to  confessing  by  the  magnitude  of  its 
preparations  that  Bosnia  was  implacably 
hostile  to  its  pacifiers.  General  Philip¬ 
povich  is  said  to  have  asked  for  150,000 
men.  He  was  allowed  little  more  than 
half  that  number. 

Still  it  was  generally  believed  at  head¬ 
quarters — as  I  myself  can  testify — that 
the  troops,  in  sporting  parlance,  would 
have  a  “walk  over.”  The  Save  was  cross¬ 
ed,  and  the  first  day’s  march  was  signal¬ 
ised  by  nothing  more  inconvenient  than 
the  breakdown  of  the  commissariat,  a 


hurricane,  and  fl^od.  Flattering  deputa¬ 
tions  of  Turkish' functionaries  had  au¬ 
diences  with  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Correspondents — among  whom  I  must 
rank  myself — then  present  in  the  camp, 
had  ample  opportunity  for  imbibing  the 
official  theory  of  the  occupation  as  it 
existed  up  to  that  moment.  This  op¬ 
portunity  was  supplied  them,  free  gratis 
and  for  nothing,  by  the  presence  at  head¬ 
quarters  of  an  agent  of  the  Austrian 
Official  Press  Bureau,  who  had  been  de¬ 
spatched  from  Vienna  to  supply  corre¬ 
spondents  with  the  only  authentic  infor¬ 
mation,  and  to  kindly  correct  their  tele¬ 
grams  when  at  variance  with  official 
“  Austrian  ’’  notions.  This  gentleman 
(whom  I  have  never  ceased  to  regard  as 
the  highest  product  of  “Austrian”  civil¬ 
isation)  was  at  this  juncture  employed 
in  disseminating  among  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  a  series  of  formulas  al¬ 
most  laudatory  of  the  official  Ottoman. 
We  heard  very  little  about  the  native 
Bosnians  at  all,  but  very  much  about  the 
Turkish  Mutessarifs,  and  Kaimakams, 
and  Mudirs,  who  for  their  exemplary 
subservience  were  to  retain  their  offices 
under  the  aegis  of  his  Apjostolic  Majesty. 
It  did  not  strike  this  gentleman  as  at  all 
strange  that  Austrian  intervention  should 
be  employed  to  maintain  undisturbed 
the  scum  of  Ottoman  corruption.  But 
that  was  the  way  the  wind  blew  at  that 
moment  from  Vienna,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  with  the  wooden  accent  worked  like 
a  windmill. 

What  I  may  call  “  the  Andrassy  p)e- 
riod  ’’  of  the  occupation  lasted  only  three 
days  and  five  hours.  There  was  at  head¬ 
quarters  a  Captain  Milinkovich,  who 
having  been  Austrian  Vice-Consul  at 
Serajevo,  was  attached  to  the  general 
staff  as  capable  of  giving  valuable  advice. 
Rumors  of  imp)ending  opposition  in  the 
passes  of  the  Upper  Bosnia  valley  began 
to  pour  in  ;  but  Captain  Milinkovich, 
who  “knew  the  Bosnians,"  expressed 
very  decided  opinions  that  it  would  all 
end  in  smoke.  (live  him,  he  said,  a 
squadron  of  hussars  and  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money,  and  he  would  ride  for¬ 
ward  and  buy  provisions  in  the  very  pass 
where  the  insurgents  were  supposed  to 
be.  The  Vice-Consul  and  the  fifth 
squadron  of  the  seventh  hussars  were 
despatched  on  their  mission.  A  day’s 
ride  brought  them  to  Maglaj.  From 
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Maglaj  they  rode  forward  next  morning 
towards  Zepshe — more  than  half  of  them 
never  to  return.  One  of  the  surviving 
hussars  spurred  his  exhausted  horse  into 
camp'  with  the  news  that  the  bulk  of 
that  splendid  troop  lay  slain  and  muti¬ 
lated  in  the  defile  beyond  Maglaj,  and 
from  that  moment  the  pacific  period  of 
the  occupation  was  at  an  end.  The 
whole  fabric  of  the  official  “  theory”  trol- 
lapsed.  Martial  law  had  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  two  days  later  the  disillu¬ 
sionment  was  completed  by  the  discovery 
that  battalions  of  Turkish  regular  troops 
were  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  “  in¬ 
surgents.”  From  that  moment  General 
Philippovich  and  not  Count  Andrassy 
was  master  of  the  situation  ;  if  indeed 
events  in  Bosnia  could  be  described  as 
even  under  the  General’s  control. 

The  officials  at  Vienna  were  not  quite 
beaten  yet,  however.  A  desperate  effort 
was  first  made  to  show  that  the  resist¬ 
ance  in  Bosnia  was  due  to  the  ”  Pan- 
slavists”  and  the  Serbian  element  of  the 
population,  and  not  to  the  benevolent 
'I'urkish  officials  and  the  steady-going 
native  Mahometans.  But  facts  were  too 
strong  even  for  this  revised  edition  of 
the  official  theory.  Christian  insurgents 
do  not  bear  before  them  green  flags  with 
a  crescent  device.  It  was  soon  con¬ 
fessed,  even  by  the  official  world,  that 
the  force  against  which  Austria  had  to 
contend  in  Bosnia  was  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  inspired  by  Mahometan 
fanaticism.  The  Head  Centre  of  the 
”  Insurgents”  was  the  fanatical  Hadji 
Ix>ya,  who,  wounded,  standing  on  a 
minaret,  directed  the  fearful  struggle  in 
the  streets  of  Serajevo.  The  other  com¬ 
manders,  almost  to  a  man,  were  Begs,  or 
great  native  landholders,  the  renegade 
descendants  of  the  old  Slavonic  nobility 
of  Bosnia  as  it  existed  before  the  Turk¬ 
ish  conquest.  What  rayah  insurgents 
there  were — and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Christian  insurrection  against 
the  Turkish  Government  and  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  landlords  had  prolonged  itself 
down  to  the  very  moment  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  invasion — wisely  resolved  for  the 
most  part  to  submit  to  the  new  ”  occu¬ 
pants.”  The  bands  in  Southern  Bosnia 
under  their  chief,  Golub  Babich,  sent  a 
friendly  deputation  to  General  Jovano- 
vich,  and  one  band  at  least,  but  these 


chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  gave  active 
assistance  to  the  Rmperor’s  troops. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  Serbia  and  Mon¬ 
tenegro,  a  very  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  actual  position  of  affairs  in  the  Illy¬ 
rian  triangle  would  serve  to  exonerate  the 
little  principalities  from  the  charge  of 
lending  active  assistance  to  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  of  Bosnia.  Hateful  as  the  Austrian 
occupation  is  to  both  Serbs  and  Mon¬ 
tenegrins,  fatal  as  it  appears  to  them  to 
be  to  the  greater  aspirations  of  Serbian 
race,  there  is  at  present  a  very  active 
factor  to  be  considered,  which  has  the 
effect  of  almost  forcing  Serbia  and  Mon¬ 
tenegro  for  the  moment  into  the  Austrian 
camp.  The  agitation  of  this  spring  in 
Albania  which  originated  on  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  original  treaty  of  St.  Ste- 
fano,  and  which  culminated  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Albanian  League,  did  not  at¬ 
tract  nearly  the  attention  it  deserved. 
The  Congress  of  Berlin  seems  to  have 
taken  very  little  count  of  the  Albanians. 
But,  as  diplomatists  have  been  rudely 
reminded  by  the  murder  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  Skipetar  is  quite  capable  of  asserting 
his  existence,  and  the  Albanian  League 
has  pledged  itself  to  resist  to  the  utter¬ 
most  a  settlement  which  hands  over  to 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Austria,  terri¬ 
tories  where  part  of  the  population  at 
least  is  Skipetar,  and  which  Albanian 
pride  has  always  included  within  the 
national  limits.  It  was  natural  that  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  should  lead  the  Al¬ 
banians  to  seek  an  alliance  .with  the 
Bosnian  Begs,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  even  in  the  earliest  engage¬ 
ments  Albanian  volunteers  were  fighting 
in  the  Bosnian  ranks  against  the  hated 
Swabians.  Indeed  I  noticed  one  myself 
among  the  slain  after  the  storming  of  the 
”  insurgent”  camp  at  Maglaj.  But  as 
the  Austrians  advance  into  the  pashalik 
of  Novipazar,  where  a  perceptible  Alba¬ 
nian  ingredient  is  to  be  found  among  the 
native  population,  they  may  expect  to  be 
opposed  bya  more  formidable  contingent. 
The  difficulties  of  any  advance  along  that 
narrow  mountain  neck  which  acts  as  a 
wall  of  partition  between  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  and  which  forms  the  wasp’s 
waist  between  Bosnia  and  Albania,  are 
so  great  that  Austria  might  well  be  in¬ 
clined  to  bid  for  something  more  than  the 
benevolent  neutrality  of  these  two  free 
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Serbian  principalities.  Serbia,  anxious 
as  to  Kurshumlje  and  ^eshkovatz,  Mon¬ 
tenegro  not  yet  in  possession  of  her  new 
acquisitions  in  the  Moratcha  valley, 
might  well  be  desirous  of  securing  Aus¬ 
trian  aid  against  Albanian  opposition. 

To  an  outsider  an  actual  alliance  dic¬ 
tated  by  these  obvious  common  interests 
between  the  monarchy  and  its  two  small 
Slavonic  neighbors  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  at  least  within  the  bounds  of  pos¬ 
sibility.  Such,  however,  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  almost  out  of  the  question  by  the 
frantic  impolicy  of  Austro-Hungarian 
statesmen,  which  has  devoted  two  years 
to  repressive  measures  against  the  Serbs 
within  the  borders  of  the  Empire-King¬ 
dom,  and  to  thwarting  the  legitimate  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  Serbian  principalities  ' 
outside  the  Austrian  limits.  This  “Aus¬ 
trian”  policy,  which  reached  its  lowest 
depth  of  meanness  in  the  efforts  to  cut 
off  Montenegro  from  the  sea-coast,  to 
which  she  had  fought  her  way,  and  in 
the  actual  ravishment  of  Spizza  from  the 
hands  of  its  liberators,  has  borne  its 
natural  fruit.  Although  political  con¬ 
siderations,  due  principally  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Albanians,  have  led  Serbia 
profier,  Montenegro,  and  the  minority 
of  the  Pravoslav  population  of  Bosnia  to 
hold  aloof  from  the  contest,  a  minority 
of  Bosnian  Serbs  have  actually  joined 
the  Begs  and  made  common  cause  with 
them  against  the  Austrians. 

As  to  what  that  struggle  may  bring 
forth,  even  in  the  immediate  future,  it 
would  be  hardly  wise  to  hazard  a  predic¬ 
tion.  That  Austria-Hungary  will  ulti¬ 
mately  succeed  in  her  present  undertak¬ 
ing,  is  probable  enough  ;  but  at  what  a 
cost  in  men  and  money  !  With  what 
far-reaching  effect  on  her  own  internal 
constitution,  and  leaving  behind  her 
what  a  heritage  of  hate  !  Already  we 
see  the  conflict  spreading  from  Bosnia  to 
Albania,  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  what 
freak  of  Magyar  animosity,  what  triumph 
of  Italian  or  Muscovite  intrigue  might 
not  convert  the  temporarily  politic  neu¬ 
trality  of  the  Pravoslavs  into  active  hos¬ 
tility.  And  yet,  paradox  as  it  may  seem, 
the  opposition  which  the  Austrian  troops 
are  encountering  from  the  Bosnian  fa¬ 
natics  might  no  doubt  be  urg^  as  the  best 
justification  for  the  present  solution  of 
the  Bosnian  difficulty.  Before  order  and 
good  government  of  any  kind  could  be 


re-established  in  the  province,  it  was 
necessary  to  break  the  power  of  the 
haughty  and  oppressive  ruling  caste, 
whose  tyranny  provoked  three  years 
ago  that  “  beginning  of  evils,”  the 
agrarian  uprising  of  the  Christian 
Serbs.  The  very  desperation  with 
which  the  Begs  and  their  Mahome¬ 
tan  supporters  are  resisting  the  “  Swa¬ 
bian”  invaders  only  shows  their  inex¬ 
orable  determination  to  accept  no  com¬ 
promise.  They  at  least  have  fully 
realised  the  issue  that  was  at  stake,  so 
far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned  : 
the  overthrow  of  their  caste  privileges, 
the  intrusion  of  the  hated  Giaour,  and 
the  raising  of  the  despised  Rayah  to  an 
equality  with  themselves  ;  and  they  have 
chosen  to  die  hard.  “  I  tell  you,”  said 
one  of  the  leading  Begs  of  Bosnia  to  me, 
“the  lot  of  the  Rayah  shall  be  worse 
than  before.”  “  Rather  than  submit  to 
that,”  said  another,  speaking  then  of 
Midhat's  Constitution,  and  the  threat¬ 
ened  equality  of  the  Rayah,  “we  will 
shut  ourselves  up  in  our  houses,  with  our 
wives  and  our  children,  and  with  our 
own  hands  we  will  slay  our  wives  and 
our  children,  and  last  of  all  we  will  cut 
our  own  throats  with  our  own  hand- 
jars.”  *  It  is  certainly  hard  to  see  who, 
besides  Austria,  could  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  reduction  of  intransi- 
gentes  such  as  these.  Europe  could 
hardly  have  called  up>on  the  Porte  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  war  against  the  true-believing 
Bosnian  subjects  on  behalf  of  Rayah 
outlaws.  The  Pravoslav  majority  of  the 
Bosnian  population  would  certainly  have 
preferred  the  intervention  of  Serbia — but 
was  Serbia  equal  to  the  task  ?  Austria, 
both  as  a  border-state  chronically  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  disturbances  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  as  the  official  guardian 
of  the  hundred  thousand  and  odd  Rayah 
refugees  from  those  provinces,  still  lin¬ 
gering  out  their  exile  on  her  borders, 
had  certainly  some  claim  to  interfere, 
while  her  military  might  alone  have  quali¬ 
fied  her  to  interfere  with  some  prospect  of 
success.  Only,  that  salutary  measure 
was  too  long  postponed.  Only,  it  was  so 
inaugurated  that  Mahometan  fanaticism 


*  I  have  recorded  this  speech  in  my  Illyrian 
Letter i — Correspondenee  from  the  Illyrian  Prov~ 
inces  of  Bosnia,  &‘c.,  addressed  to  the  "Man- 
ekester  Guardian.”  London:  Lon^manfs.  1S78. 
P.  102 
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did  not  feel  at  once  the  paralysing  arm 
of  Kismet.  Only,  it  was  entered  upon 
at  last  after  Austria-Hungary  had  courted 
for  years  the  hostility  of  the  Christian 
as  well  as  the  Inhdel  population  of 
Bosnia. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  Austria- 
Hungary  ultimately  succeeds  even  now 
in  breaking  down  the  native  resistance. 
The  inevitable  consequence  will  be,  so 
far  as  can  be  foreseen,  the  incorporation 
of  the  hardly-conquered  province  in  the 
Hapsburg  Monarchy.  But  this  involves 
at  the  outset  fundamental  changes  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Empire-Kingdom. 

The  question  at  once  arises — To  which 
half  of  the  Monarchy  is  Bosnia  to  be¬ 
long  ?  *  So  far  as  historic  claims  are  to 
be  allowed,  it  is  evident  that  this  old 
fief  of  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  should 
be  assigned  to  the  Hungarian  kingdom. 
Down  at  least  to  the  Treaty  of  Passaro- 
vitz,  in  1718,  the  Hapsburg  kings  of 
Hungary  asserted  their  titular  claim  to 
Bosnia.  So  far  again  as  geographical 
considerations  weigh,  it  is  evident  that 
Bosnia  belongs  by  nature  to  that  part  of 
the  Monarchy  which  possesses  Slavonia 
and  Croatia,  and  this  consideration  again 
assigns  it  to  Hungary.  But  Dalmatia, 
as  being  merely  a  strip  of  Bosnian  and 
Herzegovinian  coastland,  cut  off  by  the 
maritime  rapacity  of  Venice,  and  in¬ 
herited  by  Austria,  must  go  with  the 
mainland  provinces.  One  of  the  evident 
advantages  that  would  accrue  from  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  is  the  reunion  of  the 
Illyrian  midlands  with  their  seacoast. 
It  would  be  preposterous  to  sup{>ose  that 
by  placing  Bosnia  in  Magyar  hands,  and 
leaving  Dalmatia  in  Austrian,  as  it  is  at 
present,  the  mainland  province  should 
be  perpetually  debarred  from  its  natural 
commercial  outlets  on  the  Adriatic  ; 
and  the  littoral  province  as  perpetually 
cut  off  from  its  Hintenl&nder  by  the 
vexatious  financial  barriers  with  which 
either  half  of  the  Monarchy  walls  off  the 
other.  But  supposing  Hungary  accepted 
Bosnia  and  Dalmatia,  what  then  ?  It 
follows  that  the  Magyar  state,  already 
over-weighted  with  Slavonic  populations, 
would  be  fairly  swamped,  and  Magyar 


*  I  have  here  summarised  some  considera¬ 
tions,  into  which  I  entered  more  fully  in  a 
letter  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  from  Agram, 
July  18th  last. 


hegemon^  might  anticipate  its  natural 
end  by  at  least  a  generation. 

Supposing  on  the  other  hand  Hungary 
refuses  the  gift  of  Bosnia,  with  Dalmatia, 
as  it  must  be,  attached,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  she  must  also  forego  the 
possession  of  Slavonia  and  Croatia. 

The  so-called  “  Triune  Kingdom  of 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia,"  oc¬ 
cupied,  be  it  observed,  by  the  same 
Serbo-Croatian  race  that  peoples  Bosnia 
and  the  Principalities,  has  been  hitherto 
split  in  two — most  conveniently  for  the 
German  and  Magyar  Government  admin¬ 
istrators  at  Vienna  and  Pesth — by  a 
wedge  of  Turkish  territory.  But  assum¬ 
ing  that  Austria  successfully  “  occupies" 
and  incorporates  Bosnia,  what  was  for¬ 
merly  a  wall  of  division  between  the  Sla¬ 
vonic  provinces  will  become  a  bridge  of 
territory  uniting  them.  Hitherto  the 
Governments  of  Pesth  and  Vienna  have, 
by  the  famous  dualistic  arrangement, 
coolly  portioned  out  and  shared  between 
them  the  old  Triune  Kingdom  :  Hun¬ 
gary  taking  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  while 
Dalmatia  fell  to  Cisleithania.  "Divide 
et  Impera”  alike  with  German  bureau¬ 
crat  and  Magyar  magnate,  that  has  been 
hitherto  the  leading  principle  in  control¬ 
ling  the  destinies  of  the  Southern  Slavs. 
In  the  future  the  natural  union  between 
the  four  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Bosnia  will  be  too  strong 
for  such  artificial  separation. 

But  supposing  the  Triune  Kingdom, 
by  the  addition  of  Bosnia  become  quad- 
ripertite,  is  taken  from  Austria,  this  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  hardly  less  fatal  to 
Magyar  aspirations  than  the  other.  The 
Croatian  under-kingdom  divorced  from 
Hungary,  she  would  lose  that  which  it 
has  been  her  perpetual  ambition  to  pos¬ 
sess — a  sea-coast.  The  three  Slavonic 
provinces  added  to  the  Austrian  half  of 
the  Monarchy  which  holds  already  Dal¬ 
matia  de  facto,  Cisleithania  would  assume 
a  preponderance  intolerable  to  the  Hun¬ 
garian  half  of  the  Dual  State. 

There  remains  a  third  alternative,  the 
grouping  of  these  South  Slavonic  prov¬ 
inces  into  a  third  body  politic,  and  their 
detachment  from  both  Cis-  and  Trans- 
Leithania.  In  other  words,  there  re¬ 
mains  that  last  desperate  expedient  of 
Austrian  statesmen,  the  reconstitution  of 
the  Monarchy  on  a  "  trial"  in  place  of  a 
dual  basis.  A  pleasant  outlook  indeed 
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for  future  Tisras  and  Auerspergs — a 
•triple  compromise  !  But  stranger  events 
than  the  incorp>oration  of  the  German 
jMjrtion  of  the  Empire — of  the  true  Aus¬ 
tria— in  its  natural  Fatherland  may  well 
have  taken  place  before  a  Hapsburg 
monarch  reigns  as  Illyrian  king  in  Agram 
or  Serajevo. 

At  present  we  are  more  exclusively 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  Bosnia  ;  and 
the  very  gravity  of  the  constitutional 
questions  to  which  its  future  position  in 
the  Monarchy  must  inevitably  give  rise 
may  justify  us  in  assuming  that  some 
provisional  arrangement,  such  as  that 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Military 
Confines  are  well  acquainted,  will  be 
continued  in  the  province.  Martial  law 
will,  iri  one  form  or  another,  be  pro¬ 
longed,  perhaps  by  the  very  necessities 
of  the  case.  Bosnia  will  remain  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  War  Office  at  Vienna,  and 
“will  become,”  to  quote  the  pregnant 
words  of  an  eminent  Croat,  “  an  exag¬ 
gerated  version  of  the  Military  Fron¬ 
tier.”  The  ultimate  settlement  cannot 
indeed  be  staved  off  forever,  but  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  taken  which  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  facilitate  the  ultimate  solution 
in  a  sense  favorable  to  “Austrian” 
ideas. 

What  those  “  ideas”  were  at  the 
moment  of  the  passage  of  the  Save 
I  have  already  pretty  well  indicated. 
Austria  entered  Bosnia  “  to  put  down 
the  Serbs.”  That  was  a  policy  on 
which  some  unity  of  sentiment  could 
be  relied  on  both  among  the  Magyar 
rulers  of  Hungary  and  the  governing 
circles  at  Vienna.  There  was  indeed 
this  difference  between  the  Magyar 
“view”  pure  and  simple,  and  the  Aus¬ 
trian  “view”  pure  and  simple.  The 
Magyars  hoped,  and  perhaps  believed, 
that  the  Monarchy,  after  successfully 
employing  its  forces  in  reducing  the  un¬ 
ruly  elements  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego¬ 
vina,  might  see  its  way  to  handing  them 
back  to  the  Sublime  Porte  as  a  bulwark 
of  Ottoman  power  which  should  effect¬ 
ually  curb  the  future  aspirations  of  the 
Serbian  principalities.  The  iron  wedge 
was  to  be  driven  anew  into  the  heart  of 
the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  Military  Party  at 
Vienna,  on  the  other  hand,  though  quite 
at  one  with  the  Magyars  so  far  as  the 
inauguration  of  Anti-Serbian  measures 
was  concerned,  differed  from  them  in 


this  important  particular,  that,  having 
got  hold  of  Bosnia,  they  meant  to  keep 
her.  They  hoped,  however,  to  be  able, 
by  occupying  Bosnia,  to  drive  an 
“  Austrian,”  and  not  a  Turkish,  wedge 
between  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 

The  Catholic  dominant  faction  in 
Croatia,  which,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
Magyar  superiors,  has  distinguished  itself 
during  the  last  two  years  by  its  inaugura¬ 
tion  oif  a  politico-religious  persecution  of 
the  very  considerate  Serbian  minority 
resident  in  the  province,  perceived  that 
those  in  power  at  Vienna  were  about  to 
plunge  into  what,  if  it  succeeded,  might 
be  called  a  “  Croatian”  policy,  and  re¬ 
joiced  accordingly.  The  idea  of  the 
Catholic  faction  at  Agram  has  been  that 
the  whole  Triune  Kingdom  and  Bosnia 
as  well  might  be  moulded  into  a  “  Great 
Croatia,”  in  the  formation  of  which  as 
good  Catholics  and  loyal  subjects  of  the 
Hapsburgs  they  relied  at  least  on  support 
from  Vienna.  Bosnia,  they  imagined, 
might  be  governed  by  an  alliance  between 
the  small  Roman  Catholic  minority  of 
the  province  with  the  native  Mahometans 
as  against  the  Serbian  majority  of  the 
population,  and  Croatian  administrators 
were  to  preside  over  and  direct  this  holy 
alliance.  They  believed,  not  without 
some  show  of  reason,  that  the  native 
Mahometan  aristocracy,  the  Begs  and 
Aghas,  might  easily  be  won  back  by  the 
Roman  propaganda  from  the  faith  of 
Islam,  which  their  ancestors  had  accepted 
as  a  social  necessity.  As  the  Serbs — the 
Pravoslavs,  or  members  of  orthodox 
Greek  Church — representing  the  great 
independent  traditions  of  the  Southern 
Slavs,  were  to  be  everywhere  trodden 
down,  the  little  Croatian  Government, 
not  without  many  nods  of  approval  from 
Pesth  and  Vienna,  which  in  this  respect 
were  at  one,  set  itself  to  “put  down” 
the  Serbian  nationality  under  its  imme¬ 
diate  jurisdiction — the  Croatian  officials 
who  were  to  undertake  the  same  work 
beyond  the  Save  wishing  no  doubt  to  get 
their  hands  in.  Elsewhere*  I  have 
described  some  of  that  flagitious  work. 
Elsewhere  I  have  described — not  from 
vague  hearsay,  but  from  personal  obser- 

•  I  must  refer  to  my  letters  in  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Guardian  of  June  24th  and  29th  of  this 
year,  on  “The  Politico-Religious  Persecution 
in  Croatia,”  and  “  The  Proclamation  of  Mar¬ 
tial  Law  in  Slavonia.” 
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vation — the  shameless  neglect  of  the 
Serbian  refugees  from  Bosnia  who  had 
sought  shelter  within  the  limits  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  to  find  by  scores  of  thousands 
but  six  feet  of  Austro-Hungarian  soil. 
Elsewhere  I  have  described  the  secret 
denunciations,  the  mock  trials,  the 
illegal  imprisonments,  to  which  lead¬ 
ing  Serbs  of  the  province  were  sub¬ 
jected,  without  a  possibility  of  redress, 
by  the  agents  of  a  Government  which, 
under  the  aegis  of  a  sham  constitution¬ 
alism,  has  furbished  up  anew  the  In¬ 
quisition  tools  of  Mettemich.  For  the 
object  in  view  no  means  .were  too  vile, 
no  measures  too  high-handed  ;  but  the 
suppression — no  other  word  will  serve — 
of  the  Refugee  Schools  erected  by  the 
English  ladies.  Miss  A.  P.  Irby  and  Miss 
Johnston,  for  the  Bosnian  children,  by 
an  edict  of  the  Governor  of  the  Croatian 
Military  Frontier,  the  brother,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  of  the  present  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  invading  army,  must  stand 
alone  for  its  infamy.  Nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  children  were  turned  adrift  and  cut 
off  from  the  bread  of  knowledge  by  this 
Catholic  Croat  and  military  barbarian, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were 
Serbs. 

But  this  “  Croatian”  policy  received 
its  death-blow  from  the  hands  of  the 
Bosnian  Mahometans.  When  it  was 
found  that  the  Mahometan  population 
of  Bosnia  obstinately  refused  to  receive 
the  Austrians  as  benefactors,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  treat  them  as  brigands,  the 
hope  of  governing  Bosnia  in  an  anti- 
Serbian  sense  by  an  alliance  between 
Roman  Catholic  and  Mahometan,  dis¬ 
solved  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
The  effect  of  the  invasion  has  indeed  in 
many  ways  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  Serbian  majority  of  the  Bosnian  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  Mahometans  have  been 
led  to  bid  for  Serbian  assistance.  The 
Serbs,  though  for  the  most  part  passively 
acquiescent  for  the  present,  see  that 
when  “order”  of  any  kind  is  re-estab¬ 
lished  in  Bosnia,  what  remains  of  the 
Mahometan  population  will  be  led  to 
link  itself  with  them  in  common  political 
opposition  to  the  hated  Swabian  and 
Magyar.  The  Austrian  “occupation” 
has  indeed  had  the  effect  of  healing  to  a 
great  extent  the  inveterate  feud  between 
the  Begs  and  the  Serbian  Rayahs  of  the 
Province. 


It  almost  seems  now  as  if  the  Austrian 
invaders,  the  fine  political  combination 
having  broken  down,  were  determined 
to  ground  their  usurpation  on  blood  and 
iron  alone.  Those  not  behind  the  scenes 
can  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
precautionary  measures  taken  by  the 
Austrian  Government  to  prevent  any 
genuine  information  of  what  is  taking 
place  from  reaching  the  outside  world. 
Experto  crede.  When  I,  in  company  with 
the  single  other  representative  of  the 
English  press,  was  forced  by  refinements 
of  “control”  such  as  were  never  prac¬ 
tised  even  by  the  Russians,  to  take 
leave  t)f  head- quarters  on  the  road 
to  Serajevo,  the  only  “Austrian” 
institution  that  had  b^n  successfully 
introduced  on  to  Bosnian  soil  was 
the  “  Press  Bureau,”  to  whose  rep¬ 
resentative  I  have  already  in  part  in¬ 
troduced  the  reader.  The  telegraph 
lines  from  Pesth  and  Vienna  have  be¬ 
come  mere  instruments  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Foreign  Office,  and  one  at 
least  of  the  chief  agencies  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  intelligence  in  England, 
chronicles  nothing  but  such  items  as 
have  been  already  cooked  for  foreign 
consumption  by  the  officiose  of  Vienna. 
ThcTimes,  that  used  to  publish  whole  tel¬ 
egraphic  columns  from  the  Austrian  capi¬ 
tal,  now  that  political  interest  centres  with 
the  Austrians  in  Bosnia,  has  to  put  off  its 
readers  with  such  paltry  scraps  and  tags 
of  information  as  have  escaped  the  of¬ 
ficial  scissors.  Even  the  transmission  to 
England  of  extracts  from  the  Hungarian 
papers  is  prohibited  by  the  censors  at 
Vienna  !  If  in  spite  of  these  unscrupu¬ 
lous  efforts  to  gag  the  public  press  of 
Europe  and  to  hoodwink  public  opinion, 
we  hear  through  roundabout  sources  of 
the  wholesale  shooting  of  Mahometan 
prisoners  ;  of  the  execution  of  forty 
Serbian  merchants  at  a  time  ‘  ‘  on  suspi¬ 
cion  ;”  of  villages  and  towns  given  up 
to  wholesale  plunder  ;  of  mutiny  among 
the  imperial  and  royal  troops,  and  the 
decimation  of  regiments  by  order  of  their 
own  commanders  ; — if  we  learn  that 
General  Szapary  at  the  defeat  of  Tuzla 
lost  nearly  5000  men  and  two  batteries 
of  cannon  ;  or  that  in  his  repulse  at 
Bihacs  General  Zach  lost  more  than 
double  the  700  men  given  in  the  official 
reports  ; — and  if  these  as  well  as  the  most 
exaggerated  reports  from  Belgrade  of 
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Austrian  misdoings  and  disasters  find 
ready  credence,  the  Government  of 
Vienna  has  only  itself  to  thank.  Reti¬ 
cence  provokes  suspicion,  and  those  who 
shun  the  light  cannot  easily  be  ac¬ 
quitted  of  deeds  of  darkness. 

The  fact  is,  the  statesmen  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  are  beginning  to  realise  that 
behind  the  fiery  ranks  of  the  Bosnian 
Begs  and  their  supporters  there  lurks  a 
passive  opfK)sition  which  they  cannot 
overcome.  The  first  line  of  the  Bosnian 
defences,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  is  Ma¬ 
hometan,  the  second  line  is  ^rbian. 
The  arms  of  the  first  opponents  to  be 
encountered  are  physicaJ,  and  may  be 
overcome  by  superior  brute  force.  The 
arms  of  the  second  line  of  defence  are 
moral,  and  cannot  be  successfully  op- 
p>osed.  The  Begs,  much  as  we  may  ad¬ 
mire  the  grandeur  of  their  resistance,  are 
fighting  partly,  at  least,  for  caste  and 
sectarian  privileges.  The  political  op- 
|)Osition  of  the  Serbian  population,  which 
will  remain  even  when  the  military  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  Begs  is  broken  down,  is 
based  upon  the  simple  rights  of  man. 
They  claim  no  exclusive  privileges,  but 
they  claim  that  the  majority  of  the  Bos¬ 
nian  population  should  be  allowed  to 
choose  its  own  governors.  They  claim 
a  right  to  unite  themselves  to  the  other 
portions  of  their  own  people.  They 
consider  that  national  traditions  that 
have  survived  four  centuries  of  alien 
bondage  justify  them,  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  their  liberation  seemed  to 
dawn,  in  refusing  allegiance  to  another 
foreign  sovereign,  and  declining  a  sham 
citizenship  in  another  foreign  state, 
whose  imperial  crown  ranks  in  point  of 
antiquity  with  that  of  Brazil. 

The  Serbs,  for  reasons  partly  indica¬ 
ted,  have  chosen  to  bide  their  time  ;  but 
the  impartial  observer  must  see  in  them, 
and  in  them  alone,  those  who  hold  the 
future  of  Illyria  in  their  hands.  The 
little  free  principality,  Danubian  Serbia, 
has  of  late  received  scant  justice  from 
English  critics.  The  resistance  offered 
to  the  Turks  during  the  first  Serbian 
war  was  far  more  gallant  than  it  has 
been  described  ;  indeed  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  Midhat  Pasha  remarked  to 
General  Ignatieff  that  Europe  had  en¬ 
tirely  underrated  the  powers  of  resistance 
displayed  by  the  Principality.  The  fact 
that  the  Turks,  with  a  total  invading 


army  of  over  170,000  men,  only  ad¬ 
vanced  a  few  miles  in  as  many  weeks 
into  Serbian  territory,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  away,  as  some  have  sought  to 
do,  by  Turkish  fear  of  provoking  Rus¬ 
sian  intervention.  The  Turks,  as  after¬ 
wards  became  manifest,  were  quite 
equal  to  the  feat  of  daring  Russia  and 
all  Europe  into  the  bargain.  The  Ser¬ 
bians  were  in  truth  grossly  exploited  by 
the  drunkard  Tchemaieff,  and  his  Rus¬ 
sian  boon  companions,  who,  in  order  that 
they  might  play  the  game  of  the  Moscow 
committee,  and  render  the  intervention  of 
official  Russia  inevitable,  resigned  posi¬ 
tion  after  position  to  the  Turks.  Serbia 
was  damned  in  England  by  an  accident  of 
“  Special  Correspondence”;  but  a  death- 
tale  of  40,000  is  not  the  death-tale  of  a 
nation  of  |K>ltroons. 

But  behind  and  beyond  the  small 
Principality  extends  a  greater  Serbia, 
bound  together  by  undying  traditions 
as  well  as  by  language  and  blood. 
Not  only  Montenegro,  but  Bosnia,  Her¬ 
zegovina,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
and  the  old  Voivodina  in  Hungary  be¬ 
long  to  the  Serbian  race  area  ;  although 
in  the  Triune  Kingdom  the  prevalence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  forbids 
us  to  call  the  majority  of  the  population 
Serbs  in  the  present  political  sense, 
which  often  confines  the  term  to  Pravo- 
slavs.  Beyond  this  area  the  Wends  or 
Slovenes  of  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  a 
good  part  of  Styria  are  closely  allied  to 
the  Serbian  race  in  language  and  politi¬ 
cal  aspirations.  The  Catholic  Croats 
only,  although  belonging  to  precisely  the 
same  race  as  the  ^rbs,  hold  for  the 
present  aloof  from  those  political  aims 
which  to-day  are  stirring  these  other 
South  Slavonic  populations  to  their 
depths,  and  which  centre  round  the  Serbs 
as  the  most  powerful  of  the  Jugoslav 
peoples. 

There  never  was  a  more  signal  instance 
of  political  infatuation  than  when  Count 
Andrassy  despatched  the  troops  of  the 
Monarchy  into  Bosnia  ”  to  put  down  the 
Serbs.”  Austrian  occupation  with  all 
its  sanguinary  accompaniments,  may  yet 
be  useful.  I  have  never  wished  to  gain¬ 
say  that.  It  may  be  useful  even  as  paving 
the  way  for  the  break-up  of  that  hetero¬ 
geneous  Empire,  and  its  ultimate  re-dis¬ 
tribution  in  such  a  form  that  patriotism 
may  again  become  a  possible  virtue 
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among  those  who  are  to-day  its  subjects. 
It  may  be  useful  as  cutting  off  the  last 
shred  of  connexion  between  Bosnia  and 
the  corruption  of  Stamboul.  It  may  be 
useful  as  probably  the  only  possible 
means  at  hand  to  break  the  still  half 
feudal  domination  of  the  Mahometan 
ruling  caste  in  Bosnia.  It  may  be  use¬ 
ful,  even,  as  paving  the  way  for  future 
liberties.  But  a  government  which  is 
not  a  nation  cannot  give  them,  cannot 
secure  them.  It  is  not  for  Austria- 
Hungary  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her  exer¬ 
tions.  Her  military  might  is  great.  Let 
her  occupy  her  new  Lombardy  by  all 
means.  But  in  attempting,  as  she  seems 
resolved  to  do,  to  stamp  out  the  spirit 
of  Serbian  nationality,  she  is  attempting 
something  beyond  the  power  of  her  arms. 
She  will  And  the  Mahometan  as  well  as 
the  Pravoslav  element,  both  alike  Ser¬ 
bian  by  blood,  linked  together  in  oppo¬ 
sition  against  the  Croatian  bureaucrats 
by  whose  means  she  vainly  hoped  to 
Austrian  ize  the  province. 

The  spirit  of  nationality  awakened  now 
among  all  Serbian  and  potentially  Ser¬ 
bian  peoples  is  indeed  in  its  way  one  of 
the  most  striking  phenomena  to  be  found 
in  modern  Europe.  There  occurs  to 
me  a  little  orphan  child  of  nine  years,  a 
Bosnian  Serb,  who,  with  his  little  sister 
and  parents,  had  fled  across  the  Dalma¬ 
tian  border  from  the  Mahometan  Terror. 
The  little  lad  and  his  sister,  who  both 
displayed  a  singular  talent  for  music, 
had  learnt  to  sing  the  national  songs  and 
to  play  the  ghuzla  or  Serbian  lyre,  and 
as  both  their  father  and  mother  died 
with  thousands  of  others  of  the  hunger 
disease  on  Austrian  soil,  I  suppose  it 
was  only  their  sweet  tongues  and  nimble 
Angers  that  saved  the  little  ones  from 
the  same  grave.  The  small  orphan  had 
been  found  by  Miss  Irby  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  village,  where  hundreds  of  refugees 
were  congregated,  and  taken  to  her 
school  at  Knin,  where  I  saw  him  and 
heard  him  play.  The  “  little  minstrel” 
— Mali  Pievatz,  the  Bosnians  knew  him 
by  no  other  name — who  had  a  ghuzla 
given  him  not  too  big  for  his  small 
hands,  sat  down  on  a  stool  and  played 
and  sung  a  lay  of  Marko  Kraljevich, 
the  old  Serbian  hero,  that  had  been 
taught  him  by  his  father.  He  sang  with 
a  clear,  flne  voice  and  singular  expres¬ 
sion,  his  pretty  boyish  face  completely 


wrapped  in  the  lay  he  sang,  his  keen 
eyes  gazing  beyond  the  listeners  into 
another  world — peopled  with  no  vision¬ 
ary  heroes  ;  and  as  he  rehearsed  the 
mighty  deeds  of  Serbian  forefathers 
against  the  Turks  his  email  face  flushed 
with  suppressed  excitement,  and  his 
eyes,  bright  as  those  of  a  young  falcon, 
flashed  with  all  the  pride  of  a  great  an¬ 
cestry.  When  he  had  Anished  Miss  Irby 
asked  him  what  was  most  thought  of  in 
Bosnia — meaning  what  song.  The  boy, 
misunderstanding  the  question,  replied 
decisively,  “  Heroes  !”  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  those  old  Serbian  heroes 
and  those  national  traditions  of  bygone 
freedom  and  unity  which  even  little 
children  serve  to  keep  alive  among  the 
Bosnian  pieople,  excite  a  devotion 
against  which  the  artiAcial  Monarchy  of 
the  Hapsburgs  has  nothing  to  oppose. 
The  bones  of  Dushan  may  yet  work 
more  miracles  than  the  living  arm  of 
Francis  Joseph.  The  Spirit  of  Nation¬ 
ality  —  the  self-consciousness  which 
makes  a  pieople  a  people — the  self-con- 
Adence  which  enables  a  nation  to  read 
the  prophecies  of  its  future  in  the  sub¬ 
lime  traditions  of  its  past — the  self- 
knowledge  which  enables  it  to  choose 
for  itself  a  government  in  conformity 
with  its  true  genius — that  Spirit  without 
which  a  body  politic,  under  whatever 
government,  must  degenerate  into  a 
machine — will  triumph  yet  in  Eastern 
Europie.  There  may  be  renegade  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  oppose  in  the  Balkan  pe¬ 
ninsula  the  realisation  of  the  very  princi¬ 
ples  of  nationality  whose  triumph  they 
hailed  in  Italy  and  Germany ;  who 
would  sign  and  seal  the  partition  of  a 
Southern  Poland,  and  link,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay,  the  destinies  of  their  country 
with  those  of  the  most  artiAcial  and  pet¬ 
tily  tyrannical  Power  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  in  order,  it  would  seem,  to 
secure  the  eventual  triumph  of  a  Power, 
tyrannical  indeed,  but  not  artiAcial. 
But  the  Spirit  of  Nationality  which  the 
Serbs  have,  which  the  Austrians  have 
not,  will  survive  their  machinations.  As 
I  wrote  on  the  eve  of  the  Austrian  entry 
into  Bosnia  so  I  now  repeat.  The  arti¬ 
Acial  government  of  a  Monarchy  which 
cannot  even  call  itself  by  a  single  name, 
is  powerless  against  a  nationality  which 
has  its  stronghold  in  the  hearts  of  p>eo- 
ples  striving  after  union.  No  diplomatic 
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jugglery,  no  constitutional  makeshifts,  intrigues,  not  in  an  anti-national  system 
no  show  of  military  might,  no  laws,  no  of  education  and  an  inspired  press,  but 
police  regulations,  can  avail  such  a  gov-"  in  a  thousand  heroic  lays  and  on  the 
emment  to  crush  out  a  nationality  which  chords  of  the  Serbian  lyre. — Macmillan  s 
finds  its  best  propaganda,  not  in  Jesuit  Magazine. 


“  FRED  A  TALE  FROM  JAPAN. 


Fred  was  a  stray  dog  whose  origin 
and  whose  name  even  were  shrouded  in 
mystery.  In  1861  he  had  landed  in 
Yokohama  from  an  English  tea-clipper, 
in  the  company  of  a  melancholy  travel¬ 
ler,  Nobody,  of  course,  took  any  notice 
of  the  dog  at  the  time,  and  he,  on  his 
part,  avoided  all  familiarity  with  stran¬ 
gers,  having,  apparently,  eyes  and  ears 
only  for  his  master,  whom  he  followed 
everywhere. 

This  master,  Mr.  Alexander  Young, 
was  a  rather  mysterious  character.  No¬ 
body  knew  whence  he  came  or  whither  he 
was  bound.  The  captain  of  the  Geor¬ 
gina  had  made  his  acquaintance  in  Java, 
and  had  given  him  a  passage  to  Japan 
on  very  moderate  terms.  During  the 
voyage,  Alexander  Young — or  Sandy, 
as  he  was  commonly  called — spoke  very 
little,  but  drank  a  good  deal.  The  cap¬ 
tain,  who,  when  at  sea,  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  take  anything  stronger  than 
water,  was  not  at  all  disincline,  when 
ashore,  to  indulge  in  an  extra  bottle  or 
so.  In  consequence,  he  treated  the 
weakness  of  his  companion  with  com¬ 
passionate  fellow-feeling,  and  even  felt, 
on  that  very  account,  a  sort  of  sympathy 
for  him,  which  showed  itself  in  many  lit¬ 
tle  kindnesses.  Sandy  w'as  very  grateful ; 
and  in  his  sad,  dreamy,  blue  eyes  there 
was  a  tender  and  friendly  expression 
whenever  they  rested  on  the  rugged, 
weather-beaten  features  of  the  captain. 

Fred  was  Sandy’s  constant  companion, 
and  the  dog’s  nose  was  never  many 
inches  distant  from  his  master’s  heels. 

“  Fred  is  a  curious  name  for  a  dog,” 
said  the  captain,  one  evening  ;  “  why  did 
you  call  him  so  ?” 

Sandy  was  silent  for  fully  a  minute, 
and  then  answered  slowly,  ”  Because  he 
was  a  preseht  from  my  cousin  Louisa.” 

The  captain  was  much  impressed  by 
this  unexpected  explanation  ;  but  as  he 
was  himself  accustomed  to  clothe  his 
ideas  in  most  enigmatical  language,  he 
made  no  doubt  that  Sandy’s  reply  had 


some  deep  hidden  meaning  ;  and  with¬ 
out  indulging  in  indiscreet  questions,  he 
made  many  and  fruitless  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem  unaided.  From  that  time 
Sandy  rose  in  his  esteem.  Neither 
Sandy  nor  he  ever  recurred  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  when,  at  a  later  p)eriod,  the 
captain  was  asked  why  Mr.  Young’s  dog 
was  called  ”  Fred,”  he  answered,  au¬ 
thoritatively,  “  Because  the  dog  was  a 
present  from  his  cousin  Louisa.” 

Fred  was  a  thorough-bred  bull-terrier, 
snow-white,  with  one  black  round  spot 
over  his  left  eye.  His  fore-legs  were 
bowed,  his  chest  was  broad  and  power¬ 
ful,  his  head  wide  and  flat  as  a  frog’s.. 
His  jaws  were  armed  with  a  set  of  short, 
uneven,  sharp  teeth,  which  seemed  strong 
enough  to  crunch  a  bar  of  iron.  His 
eyes  were  set  obliquely  in  his  head, 
Chinese  fashion  ;  nevertheless  there  was 
an  honest  and  trustworthy  expression  in 
them.  One  could  see  that  Fred,  though 
he  was  a  dangerous  was  not  a  savage  or 
a  wicked  beast. 

Fred  could  smile  in  his  grim  way,  if 
his  master  showed  him  a  bone  and  said, 
”  Smile  !”  But,  as  a  rule,  he  was  as 
grave  and  serious  as  Young  himself.  He 
was  no  bully  or  street-fighter.  Confi¬ 
dent  in  his  own  strength,  he  looked  with 
contempt  on  the  small  curs  who  barked 
and  yelped  at  him.  But  if  a  large  dog, 
a  worthy  adversary,  attacked  him,  he 
'fought  with  mute,  merciless  fury.  He 
neither  barked  nor  growled  on  such  oc¬ 
casions,  but  the  quick  deep  breathing 
under  which  his  broad  chest  heaved, 
betrayed  his  inward  fury.  His  green 
eyes  shone  like  emeralds,  and  he  fast¬ 
ened  his  fangs  into  his  enemy  with  such 
mad  violence  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  make  him  loose  his 
hold. 

During  six  months  Sandy  and  Fred  led 
a  quiet  life  at  Yokohama.  Sandy  was 
known,  it  is  true,  to  consume  in  private 
an  incredible  amount  of  spirits  ;  but  in 
public,  his  behavior  was  unexception- 
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able,  and  no  one  had  ever  seen  him  in* 
toxicated.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival, 
he  had  bought  one  of  the  rough  ugly  little 
ponies  of  the  country.  Those  who,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  strayed  from  the 
beaten  paths  usually  frequented  by  for¬ 
eign  residents  at  Yokohama,  declared  that 
they  had  met  Young,  the  pony,  and  Fred 
in  the  most  unlooked-for  places.  The 
lonely  rider,  the  horse,  and  the  dog  ap- 
p>eared,  they  said,  equally  lost  in  deep 
reverie.  Young  smoked  ;  the  pony,  with 
the  reins  hanging  loose  on  its  neck, 
walked  with  his  head  down,  as  though 
it  were  studying  that  road  of  which  its 
master  took  no  heed  ;  while  Fred  fol¬ 
lowed  close  behind,  with  his  dreamy  half- 
closed  eyes  fixed  on  the  horse’s  hoofs. 
Young  never  addressed  anybody,  but  re¬ 
turned  every  salute  politely,  and,  so  to 
speak,  gratefully.  The  Europeans  at 
Yokohama  wondered  at  their  quiet  fel¬ 
low-exile  ;  and  the  Japanese  called  him, 
kitchingay — crazy. 

Young  rarely  remained  in  town  when 
the  weather  was  fine.  He  would  leave 
the  settlement  in  the  early  morning 
with  his  two  four-footed  companions, 
and  not  return  from  his  ride  till  dusk. 
But  if  it  rained  and  blew  hard,  one 
might  be  sure  to  meet  him  on  the  bund 
— the  street  which  leads  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  quarter  to  the  harbor.  On  such 
occasions  Sandy,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  walked  slowly  up  and  down 
the  broad  road,  with  Fred  at  his  heels 
as  usual  ;  though  it  was  evident  that  the 
poor  drenched  animal  did  not  share  his 
master’s  enjoyment  of  bad  weather.  At 
intervals  Sandy  would  stop  in  his  walk 
and  watch  with  apparent  interest  the 
boisterous  sea  and  the  vessels  that  were 
tossing  on  it.  Whenever  this  happened 
Fred  immediately  sat  upon  his  haunches 
and  fixed  his  blinking  eyes  on  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  countenance,  as  though  he  were  try¬ 
ing  to  discover  some  indication  that  he  was 
going  to  exchange  the  impassable  street 
for  the  comfortable  shelter  of  his  lodg¬ 
ings.  If  Young  stayed  too  long,  Fred 
would  push  him  gently  with  his  nose  as 
if  to  wake  him  out  of  his  day-dream. 
Sandy  would  then  move  on  again  ;  but 
he  never  went  home  till  the  storm  had 
abated  or  night  had  set  in.  This  strange 
aimless  walking  up  and  down  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  man  who  has  missed 
his  railway-train,  and  who,  at  some 
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strange  uninteresting  station,  seeks  to 
while  away  the  time  till  the  next  depart¬ 
ure. 

Young  must  have  brought  some  money 
with  him  to  Yokohama,  for  he  lived  on 
for  several  weeks  without  seeking  em¬ 
ployment.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  he  advertised  in  the  “Japan  Times’’ 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  set  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  public  accountant.  In  this  ca¬ 
pacity  he  soon  got  some  employment. 
He  was  a  steady,  conscientious  worker, 
rather  slow  at  his  work,  and  evidently 
not  caring  to  earn  more  than  was  re¬ 
quired  for  his  wants.  In  this  way  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Mr.  James  Web¬ 
ster,  the  head  of  an  important  American 
firm,  who,  after  employing  Young  on 
several  occasions,  at  last  offered  him 
an  excellent  situation  as  assistant  book¬ 
keeper  in  his  house.  This  offer  Sandy 
declined  with  thanks. 

“  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  may  re¬ 
main  out  here,’’  he  said.  “  I  expect 
letters  from  home  which  may  oblige  me 
to  leave  at  once.’’ 

Those  letters  never  came,  and  Sandy 
grew  paler  and  sadder  every  day.  One 
evening  he  went  to  call  on  James  Web¬ 
ster.  A  visit  from  Sandy  Young  was 
such  an  unusual  occurrence  that  Web¬ 
ster,  who,  as  a  rule,  did  not  like  to  be 
disturbed,  came  forward  to  greet  his 
visift)r.  But  Sandy  would  not  come  in  ; 
he  remained  at  the  entrance,  |  leaning 
against  the  open  door.  His  speech  and 
manner  were  calm  and  even  careless  ; 
and  Webster  was  consequently  some¬ 
what  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  come 
to  take  leave. 

“  Sit  down,  man,’’  said  Webster, 
"  and  take  a  soda-and-brandy  and  a  che¬ 
root.’’ 

“  No,  thank  you,’’  replied  Young. 
“  I  leave  early  to-morrow  morning  ;  and 
I  have  only  just  time  to  get  my  things 
ready.’’ 

"  So  you  are  really  going  away  ?’’  said 
Webster.  “  Well,  I  am  sorry  you  would 
not  stay  with  us.  As  it  is,  I  can  only 
wish  you  good  luck  and  a  prosperous 
voyage.  ’  ’ 

He  held  out  his  hand,  which  Young 
pressed  so  warmly  that  Webster  looked 
at  him  with  some  surprise  ;  and  as  he 
looked,  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
moisture  in  Sandy  Young’s  eyes. 

“Why  won’t  you  stay?’’  continued 
48 
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W  ebster,  who  felt  a  curious  interest  in 
the  sad,  quiet  man.  “  The  place  I 
offered  you  the  other  day  is  still  there.” 

Young  remained  silent  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  Then  he  shook  his  head,  and 
said,  gently,  “  No,  thanks.  You  are  very 
kind,  but  I  had  better  go.  .  .  .  What 
should  I  do  here  ?  J  apan  is  a  fine 
country  ;  but  it  is  so  very  small — always 
the  same  blue  sea,  the  same  white  Fusy- 
yama,  and  the  same  people  riding  the 
same  horses  and  followed  by  the  same 
dogs.  I  am  tired  of  it  all.  .  .  .  You 
must  admit,  Mr.  Webster,  that  life  is 
not  highly  amusing  out  here.” 

There  was  a  short  pause,  after  which 
Sandy  resumed,  but  speaking  more 
slowly  and  in  still  lower  tones,  ”  I  think 
there  must  be  a  typhoon  in  the  air  ;  I 
feel  so  weary.  ...  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Webster,  that  you  can  ever  have 
felt  as  tired  as  I  do.  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  have  a  storm  this  morning.  It 
would  perhaps  have  done  me  good. 
This  has  bwn  a  very  close,  heavy 
day.  .  .  Well,  good-night.  I  did 

not  like  to  leave  Yokohama  without  bid¬ 
ding  you  good-bye,  and  thanking  you 
for  all  your  friendliness.” 

He  moved  away  with  hesitating  steps  ; 
and  when  he  had  gone  a  few  paces  he 
turned  round  and  waved  his  hand  to 
Webster,  who  was  following  him  with 
his  eye.  * 

”  I  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Webster,” 
he  repeated,  with  almost  pathetic  ear¬ 
nestness.  ”  I  wish  you  a  xyery  good¬ 
night.”  And  so  he  disap|>eared  into 
the  darkness. 

That  night  a  terrific  storm  burst  over 
Yokohama,  but  it  came  too  late  to  revive 
poor  weary  Sandy.  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  bedroom  the  next  morning,  hav¬ 
ing  hanged  himself  during  the  night. 
On  the  table  lay  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
with  the  following  words,  written  in  a 
bold  hand,  “  Please  take  care  of  Fred.” 

Nothing  was  found  in  Sandy’s  trunk 
but  some  shabby  clothes  and  a  bundle 
of  old  letters  which  had  evidently  been 
read  over  and  over  again.  They  were 
without  envelopes,  dated  from  Limerick, 
1855  and  1856,  and  merely  signed, 
”  Louisa.”  They  were  examined  care¬ 
fully  in  the  hope  that  they  might  furnish 
some  clue  to  Sandy’s  parentage  and  con¬ 
nections  ;  but  they  were  love-letters — 
mere  love-letters — and  contained  noth¬ 


ing  that  could  interest  any  one  but  poor 
Sandy  himself.  There  was  frequent 
mention  of  a  father  and  a  mother  in  these 
letters,  and  it  was  clear  that  they  had  not 
been  favorable  to  the  lovers  ;  but  who 
this  father  and  mother  were  did  not  ap¬ 
pear.  Other  persons  were  mentioned,  as 
“  Charles,”  “  Edward,”  “  Mary,”  and 
”  Florence,”  but  their  Christian  names 
only  were  given.  In  the  last  letters  of 
October,  November,  and  December 
1856,  there  was  constant  reference  to  a 
certain  Frederick  Millner,  a  friend  of 
Sandy’s,  whom  he  had,  apparently,  in¬ 
troduced  to  his  cousin  and  lady-love. 
In  the  first  of  these  letters,  Louisa  wrote 
that  her  mother  was  much  pleased  with 
Mr.  Millner,  who  was  a  most  agreeable 
and  charming  companion.  In  course  of 
time  Mr.  Millner  became  “  Frederick 
Millner,”  then  “  Fred  Millner,”  ”  F. 
M.,”  and  at  last  he  was  simply  ”  Fred.” 
Fr^  had  accompanied  Louisa  and  her 
mother  to  Dublin,  where  they  had  all 
been  much  amused.  Fred  was  a  capital 
rider,  and  at  the  last  meet  he  had  taken 
the  big  stone  wall  behind  Hrachan  Park, 
in  a  style  which  had  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  ail  present.  Fred  accompanied 
Louisa  frequently  on  horseback,  and 
she  had  never  had  such  capital  riding- 
lessons  as  from  him  :  he  understood 
horses  better  than  anybody,  and  that  ill- 
tempered  “  Blackbird  ”  that  Sandy  had 
never  dared  to  ride,  was  as  gentle  as  a 
lamb  with  Fred.  At  the  last  athletic 
sports,  got  up  by  the  officers  of  the  19th, 
Fred  had  thrown  the  hammer  farther 
than  anybody  ;  and  would  certainly  have 
won  the  foot  hurdle-race  likewise,  if  he 
had  not  fallen  at  the  last  hurdle.  Fred 
had  a  beautiful  voice ;  Fred  danced 
well ; — Fred  here,  Fred  there,  Fred 
everywhere.  In  the  last  letter  it  was 
said  how  ”  poor  daring  Fred  had  fallen 
with  *  Blackbird  ’  at  the  last  steeplechase 
and  had  broken  his  collar-bone.  Yet  he 
did  not  give  up  the  race,  and  came  in 
third  !  Mother  has  insisted  on  his 
remaining  here  to  be  nursed  by  us  till 
he  gets  well.  He  sends  his  best  love, 
and  will  write  as  soon  as  he  is  able.” 

These  letters  were  sealed  up  and  de¬ 
posited  in  the  archives  of  the  British 
consulate  at  Yokohama.  Inquiry  was 
made  officially  at  Limerick  whether  a 
Mr.  Alexander  Young  and  a  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Millner  had  b^n  known  there  in 
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1855  and  1856.  In  due  course  of  time 
the  reply  came,  but  brought  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer  to  the  questions.  Alexander 
Young  was  quite  unknown.  A  young 
man,  called  Frederick  Millner,  had  lived 
at  Limerick  at  the  date  mentioned. 
After  bringing  shame  and  sorrow  to  the 
daughter  of  an  honored  family,  he  had 
left  the  town  in  secret  and  had  never 
been  heard  of  since. 

As  Alexander  Young  left  no  property 
of  any  value,  no  further  inquiries  were 
made,  and  he  was  soon  forgotten.  He 
was  buried  very  quietly ;  and  James 
Webster,  the  constable  of  the  English 
consulate,  and  Fred,  alone  accompanied 
him  to  the  grave. 

After  the  funeral  the  dog  returned 
to  Yokohama.  For  several  days  he 
searched  anxiously  for  his  ma.ster  in  his 
old  lodgings  and  near  the  new-made 
grave  ;  but  he  soon  became  convinced 
of  the  fruitlessness  of  his  endeavors,  and 
thenceforward  he  became,  as  a  Califor¬ 
nian  called  him,  “  an  institution  of  Yoko¬ 
hama.” 

Sandy’s  last  wish,  "  Please  take  care 
of  Fred,”  was  faithfully  attended  to. 
Many  of  the  residents  of  Yokohama 
showed  themselves  ready  to  adopt  the 
good  dog  ;  but  Fred  did  not  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  acknowledge  a  new  master,  and 
testified  little  gratitude  for  the  caresses 
bestowed  on  him.  He  visited  first  one 
and  then  another  of  his  numerous 
patrons,  and  did  not  object  to  accom¬ 
pany  any  of  them  in  turn  during  a  walk 
or  a  ride  ;  but  no  one  could  boast  that 
Fred  was  kis  dog.  His  favorite  resort 
was  the  club,  where,  in  the  evening,  all 
his  friends  met,  and  where  he  usually 


remained  till  the  last  guest  left.  Then 
he  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night 
with  one  or  other  of  his  friends  ;  and 
hospitality  was  readily  extended  to  him, 
for  he  was  both  watchful  and  well-be¬ 
haved. 

A  year  had  thus  gone  by,  when  the 
Georgina  once  more  arrived  in  Yoko¬ 
hama  harbor.  The  captain  walking  on 
the  bund  one  day,  recognised  his  former 
passenger  Fred,  and  called  to  the  dog. 
Fred  snuffed  at  him  deliberately, 
drooped  his  head,  and  app>eared,  for  a 
few  moments,  to  meditate  profoundly. 
But  suddenly  he  showed  the  wildest  de¬ 
light,  leaped  up  at  the  captain  and  licked 
his  hands,  barking  and  smiling  ;  then 
started  down  the  street  at  full  speed, 
and  at  last  returned  to  take  his  old  place 
at  the  heels  of  his  new  master.  The 
captain,  we  have  said,  was  a  philosopher  : 
he  accepted  the  adoption  as  a  decree  of 
fate  to  which  he  bowed  submissively 
One  evening,  not  long  after  this,  the 
captain  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  drunk¬ 
en  Japanese  officers.  Fred  sprang  at 
the  throat  of  one  of  the  assailants  and 
would  have  strangled  him,  if  another  of 
the  Japanese  had  not  cut  him  down  with 
a  stroke  of  his  sword.  The  captain  es¬ 
caped  with  a  slight  wound  and  took  ref¬ 
uge  in  the  club,  from  whence  he  soon  sal¬ 
lied  forth  with  a  party  of  friends  to  give 
chase  to  his  foes  and  try  to  save  his  dog. 
But  his  brave  friend  and  defender  was 
dead.  He  was  buried  in  the  yard  of  the 
club-house  of  Yokohama,  where  a  stone, 
with  the  inscription,  “  Fred,  1863,”  still 
marks  the  place  where  poor  Sandy’s 
faithful  companion  lies. — Blackwood's 
Magaxine. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  general  remark  that 
the  poetry  of  our  time  does  not  very 
readily  lend  itself  to  the  service  of  the 
musician.  The  composer  who  is  casting 
about  in  search  of  ”  words”  for  a  song  is 
still  constantly  driven  back  to  the  earlier 
sources  of  English  literature  ;  and,  in 
the  rare  instances  where  he  accepts 
modern  aid,  the  kind  of  poetry  that  he 
finds  suitable  for  his  purpose  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  that  which  bears  the  highest  lit¬ 
erary  character.  A  number  of  obscure 
bards  who  would  otherwise  scarcely  gain 


a  hearing  at  ail  find  a  brief  immortality 
upon  the  covers  of  fashionable  music- 
pieces.  Their  verses  have  for  the  most 
part  little  merit  as  musical  compositions  ; 
they  would  indeed  scarcely  pass  muster 
in  the  pages  of  a  second-class  magazine  ; 
but  they  are  not  the  less  constantly  pre¬ 
ferred  by  musicians,  who  discover  in 
them  some  negative  or  positive  quality 
lacking  to  the  work  of  poets  of  estab¬ 
lished  fame.  Of  course  there  are  indi¬ 
vidual  instances  where  the  rule  does 
not  hold  good.  Mr.  Tennyson’s  wide- 
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spread  reputation  has  forced  composers 
to  essay  the  task  of  setting  some  of  his 
songs  to  music.  In  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  these  efforts  have  proved 
successful ;  and  we  believe  isolated  ex¬ 
periments  have  also  been  made  with  the 
.  poetry  of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Mor- 
■ris.  But  even  Mr.  Tennyson,  who  of 
all  living  writers  seems  to  offer  the 
greatest  facilities  to  the  musical  com¬ 
poser,  cannot  compete  in  this  respect 
with  a  writer  like  Herrick  ;  and  we  fan¬ 
cy  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  his  work  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  utilized  by  musicians.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  certain  poets  of  our  time 
in  whose  case  the  hesitation  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  composer  may  be  very  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  No  one,  we  suppose,  would 
think  of  asking  Mr.  Browning  to  write 
a  libretto  for  an  opera,  and  no  one 
surely  need  be  surprised  that  his  rugged 
dialect  has  not  been  found  suitable  for 
association  with  melody.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  in  this  respiect  stands  alone.  The 
deliberate  uncouthness  of  his  utterance 
is  not  by  any  means  a  characteristic  of 
the  time  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  for  the  belief  that  there  never  was  a 
period  in  English  literature  when  the 
suavity  and  music  of  versification  were 
more  sedulously  cultivated,  and  the 
charge  most  commonly  brought  against 
the  younger  poets  of  the  day  is  that  they 
are  too  often  tempted  to  sacrifice  the 
claims  of  sense  to  the  pleasures  of  mere 
sound.  Even  the  bitterest  critics  of  Mr. 
Swinburne,  for  instance,  are  ready  to 
admit  the  extraordinary  charm  of  his 
music,  and  a  like  admission  is  very  gen¬ 
erally  and  justly  made  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Morris  and  Mr.  Rossetti. 

How,  then,  does  it  happen,  we  may  ask, 
that,  with  all  this  musical  poetry,  there 
is  such  a  scanty  supply  of  verse  that  is 
fitted  for  musical  accompaniment  ?  If 
the  poets  of  our  generation  were  exclu¬ 
sively  employed  in  the  service  of  dramatic 
'literature,  the  question  would  admit  of 
easy  solution.  But  we  know  that  this  is 
not  so.  We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that 
poetical  dramas  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  even  of  those  actually  written  only 
a  very  small  proportion  are  seriously 
intended  for  representation  on  the  stage. 
The  experiments  in  this  kind  that  have 
.been  made  by  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr. 


Tennyson  have  met  with  little  practical 
success  ;  and  if  some  persons  still  en¬ 
tertain  the  belief  that  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
genius  is  more  dramatic,  it  is  probably 
only  because  his  dramas  have  not  yet 
been  tested  in  the  same  manner.  And 
there  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  nothing 
surprising  in  this  failure  of  our  principal 
]X>ets  to  write  for  the  theatre.  Apart 
from  all  other  considerations,  they  are  of 
necessity  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by 
a  general  tendency  in  modernEnglish  lit¬ 
erature,  and  by  the  traditions  established 
by  their  predecessors.  When  the  satiric 
and  didactic  poetry  of  the  last  century 
fell  back  before  the  advent  of  a  new  era 
in  our  literature,  there  was  no  doubt  a 
widespread  impression  that  the  poetical 
drama  was  about  to  be  revived.  All  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution  were  deeply 
pienetrated  by  a  profound  study  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  and  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  which  proved  that  even 
they  themselves  did  not  always  appre¬ 
ciate  the  tendency  of  their  own  work. 
To  us,  however,  it  is  no  longer  uncer¬ 
tain.  In  spite  of  the  Cenci  and  of  the 
dramatic  essays  of  Byron,  we  now  fully 
recognize  that  the  genius  of  these  men 
was  lyrical  and  not  dramatic,  and  that, 
however  much  they  differed  from  one 
another,  and  both  again  from  poets  like 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  this  one  ele¬ 
ment  of  sympathy  availed  to  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  coherence  to  the  labors  of  the  whole 
group.  And  since  their  time  the  im¬ 
pulse  they  gave  to  poetical  art  has  only 
been  further  developed.  Nearly  ail 
recent  poetry,  whatever  the  outward 
forms  of  its  utterance,  has  been  in  es¬ 
sence  lyrical.  An  increasing  care  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  study  of  musical 
effect,  and  a  more  decided  importance 
has  b^n  attached  by  the  poet  himself  to 
this  particular  aspect  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Swinburne,  who  is  a  critic,  as  well  as  a 
professor,  of  his  art,  is  constantly  re- 
pieating  the  assertion  that  a  poet  must 
be,  before  all  things,  a  singer  ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  he  amply  enforces  the 
maxim  in  his  own  practice. 

But  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  if  it  be  well  established,  seems 
only  to  make  the  question  with  which  we 
set  out  more  difficult  of  solution.  The 
fact  that  the  poetry  of  the  age  is  pre¬ 
eminently  lyrical  would  seem  to  imply 
that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
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poses  of  musical  composition.  And,  if 
we  could  believe  the  most  advanced 
school  of  theorists  in  music  this  is  ac* 
tually  the  case.  Herr  Wagner,  we  know, 
is  constantly  asserting  that  both  the  arts 
are  eager  for  union.  They  have  arrived, 
he  tells  us,  at  a  stage  of  development 
when  they  are  indispensable  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  when  the  only  chance  of  fur¬ 
ther  progress  for  either  lies  in  their 
speedy  marriage.  And  yet,  when  we 
turn  to  the  arts  themselves,  we  discover 
more  of  reluctance  than  we  could  have 
supposed  possible  with  such  eager  lov¬ 
ers.  In  spite  of  their  vaunted  sympathy, 
they  continue  to  stand  apart,  and  if  the 
foregoing  facts  are  rightly  recorded,  the 
union  is  now  more  difficult  than  at  any 
previous  stage  of  their  history.  The  few 
songs  that  were  bom  in  the  great  time 
of  the  English  drama  more  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  uses  of  the  musician 
than  the  most  musical  verses  of  this  age 
of  lyrical  poetry,  and  it  is  therefore  idle 
in  the  face  of  these  notorious  facts  to 
assure  the  world  that  the  poet  never  stood 
so  much  in  need  of  the  support  of  the 
musician.  If  we  would  truly  understand 
the  reasons  of  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion,'we  must  indeed  look  a  little  beyond 
Wagnerian  theories.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  development  of  the  art  of  music 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  present 
century  has  very  powerfully  influenced 
the  poetry  of  the  same  period,  but  the 
influence  has  been  exerted  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  at  all  tend  to  bring  the  two 
nearer  together.  Poetry  in  relation  to 
the  other  arts  is  essentially  imitative, 
but  its  imitation  is  of  a  kind  that  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  direct  comparison. 
People  who  say,  in  the  language  of  the 
jesthetic  school,  that  a  writer’s  verse  is 
picturesque  and  full  of  color,  do  not 
therefore  conclude  that  it  needs  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  painter.  Un  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  evident  that  the  introduction 
of  the  realities  of  pictorial  art  can  only 
serve  to  destroy  the  illusion  that  has 
l)een  secured  by  the  skilful  use  of  lan¬ 
guage.  The  poet  is  cheated  of  his 
triumph  when  he  is  asked  seriously  to 
compete  with  the  master  of  the  brush  ; 
he  is  humiliated,  not  supported,  by  the 
I)retended  help.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
relation  of  poetry  and  painting  is  no  less 
true  of  the  relation  of  poetry  and  music. 
The  musical  effects  of  verse  are  carefully 
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calculated  for  the  absence  of  music,  just 
as  the  picturesque  effects  are  calculated 
for  the  absence  of  painting.  When  we 
say,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Swinburne’s  way 
of  writing  is  melodious,  we  do  not  mean 
that  we  feel  the  want  of  music,  but  rather 
that  by  artful  combination  of  sounds  he 
has  contrived  to  supply  its  place.  But 
in  effecting  this  kind  of  triumph  he  does 
not  pretend  to  challenge  the  musician  to 
a  competition  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  must 
know  well  that  so  soon  as  they  are 
brought  together  his  carefully  elaborated 
effects  will  go  for  nothing.  All  the 
other  elements  of  his  poetry  may  survive 
the  alliance  ;  its  sentiment,  its  passion, 
and  its  picturesque  force  will  each  pre¬ 
serve  a  place  ;  but  in  the  nature  of  things, 
the  music  of  the  verse  will  be  merged  in 
the  sounds  that  are  supplied  by  way  of 
accompaniment.  W’e  may  therefore  partly 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  development 
of  lyrical  poetry  has  not  led  to  any 
closer  connexion  with  the  art  of  the 
musician.  The  poet  begins  to  emulate 
the  triumphs  of  the  musical  composer, 
and  is  no  longer  willing  to  work  in  his 
service.  Conscious  that  his  verses  are 
to  be  read  and  not  sung,  he  labors  for  a 
certain  kind  of  melody  that  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  under  these  conditions.  The  versi¬ 
fication  must  in  a  sense  contain  more  of 
music  than  is  needed  for  the  words  of  a 
song,  because  it  will  receive  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  without,  and  the  author  is  thus 
compelled  to  simulate  the  effects  of  an¬ 
other  art.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  influence  of  music  upon  poetry 
is  rather  to  increase  the  distance  that 
separates  them,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
adds  almost  a  new  faculty  to  the  poet’s 
resources.  That  combination  of  all  the 
arts  so  dearly  desired  by  Herr  Wagner 
belongs  to  the  period  of  their  infancy. 
As  they  grow  to  maturity  they  become 
increasingly  independent,  and  they  can¬ 
not  enter  into  alliance  without  some  sac¬ 
rifice,  which  the  most  eminent  exponents 
of  each  art  arc  the  least  willing  to  en¬ 
dure.  For  the  higher  we  go  in  the  scale  of 
art  production,  the  more  completely  does 
the  artist  exhaust  the  resources  at  his 
command,  the  more  readily  does  he  sub¬ 
mit  himself  to  inherent  limitations.  His 
.work  is  done  in  the  full  view  of  these 
resources  and  limitations,  and  it  is  done 
in  such  a  way  that  nothing  can  be  added 
from  without  that  will  not  injure  the  in- 
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tended  effect.  A  second  or  third-rate 
poet  is  not  injured  by  the  help  of  the 
musician,  because  his  work  was  not  com¬ 
plete  in  the  first  instance,  and  music  may 
possibly  add  what  the  author  has  failed 
to  supply.  But  the  poet  of  the  first 
order  wants  nothing  from  any  other  art, 
nor  in  this  case  does  the  musician  feel 
that  he  has  anything  to  give.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  rather  embarrassed  and 
perplexed  by  the  perfection  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  He  may  turn  it  into  something 
different,  but  he  cannot  improve  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  question  whether 
the  attention  to  the  sensuous  effect  of 
the  sound  of  poetry  has  not  in  our  time 
been  somewhat  excessive.  However 
our  poets  may  pride  themselves  upon 
being  singers,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
do  not  sing  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  ;  and,  by  laying  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  upon  this  one  aspect  of  their  work, 
they  are  apt  to  weaken  the  forces  of  an¬ 


other  kind.  Even  that  element  of  poetry 
which  we  agree  to  call  the  musical  ele¬ 
ment  is  partly  dependent  upon  the  sense, 
as  well  as  the  sound,  of  the  words  em¬ 
ployed.  We  should  experience  no  spe¬ 
cial  delight  in  mere  gibberish,  however 
mellifluously  arranged.  The  intellect 
must  be  charmed  as  well  as  the  ear,  or 
we  become  immediately  conscious  that 
we  are  being  cheated  by  an  easy  trick  of 
vowel  sounds.  It  is  this  element  of 
musical  beauty  which  seems  to  be  failing 
in  modem  poetry.  The  first  impression 
of  sweetness  turns  afterwards  sour  when 
we  perceive  that  the  word  has  not  been 
chosen  with  as  fine  a  sense  of  its  mean¬ 
ing  as  of  its  ring  in  the  ear.  The  music 
of  Swinburne  is,  for  ihis  reason,  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  music  of  Keats.  It  makes 
a  stronger  appeal,  but  it  does  not  leave 
so  sweet  a  recollection,  and  it  will  not 
bear  the  same  close  and  searching  scru¬ 
tiny. — Saturday  Review. 


DO  WE  WELL  TO  MOURN? 

Yes,  grieve  !  it  can  be  no  offence  to  Him 
Who  made  us  sensitive  our  loss  to  know  ; 

The  hand  that  takes  the  cup  filled  to  the  brim 
May  well  with  trembling  make  it  overflow. 

Who  sends  us  sorrow  means  it  should  be  felt  ; 

Who  gave  us  tears  would  surely  have  them  shed  ; 

And  metal  that  the  “  furnace*’  doth  not  melt. 

May  yet  be  hardened  all  the  more  instead. 

Where  love  abounded  will  the  grief  abound  ; 

To  check  our  grief  is  but  to  chide  our  love  ; 

With  withered  leaves  the  more  bestrewed  the  ground. 

The  fuller  that  the  rose  hath  bloomed  above  ! 

Yes,  grieve  !  ’tis  Nature’s — that  is,  God’s — behest. 

If  what  is  Nature  called  is  Will  Divine  ! 

Who  fain  would  grieve  not  cannot  know  how  blest 
It  is  to  sorrow,  and  yet  not  repine. 

The  Spectator. 


THE  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons-  of  a  despised  race,  and  always  avowing 
field  and  Prime  Minister  of  England,  pride  in  his  descent,  he  has  by  sheer 
was  bora  in  London,  December  21,  1805;.  force  of  genius  made  himself  a  distin- 
and  his  career  has  been  one  of  the  most  guished  name  in  English  letters,  and  suc- 
extraordinary  in  English  history.  Un-  cessively  leader  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
aided  by  wealth  or  family  influence,  bora  mons.  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  most 
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commercial  of  countries,  and  twice 
Prime  Minister  of  one  of  tiie  mightiest 
empires  of  the  modem  world. 

His  father  was  Isaac  Disraeli,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  "  Curiosities  of  Literature”  and 
other  works  ;  his  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Baseri.  He  received  his  education 
at  home,  from  his  father  and  from  pri¬ 
vate  tutors.  An  intimate  friend  of  his 
father,  an  eminent  solicitor,  who  had  no 
son  of  his  own,  wanted  to  make  Benja¬ 
min  the  heir  of  his  business  ;  and  took 
him  into  his  office  for  a  time  ;  but  the 
law  proving  distasteful  to  the  young 
man,  he  abandoned  the  solicitor’s  office, 
with  its  brilliant  prospect  of  wealth  and 
reputation,  and  devoted  himself  to  litera¬ 
ture.  His  first  success  was  in  society, 
where  his  personal  beauty,  refined  man¬ 
ners,  and  remarkable  powers  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  made  him  a  general  favorite.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  visited  Germany,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  published  (in 
1827)  his  famous  novel  "  Vivian  Grey,” 
the  chief  characters  in  which  were  faith¬ 
ful  portraits  of  himself,  and  of  per¬ 
sons  well  known  in  English  society.  In 
1828  he  published  ”  The  Voyage  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Popanilla,”  a  gay  and  good-hu¬ 
mored  but  flimsy  satire  which  attracted 
little  attention.  The  next  year  he  com¬ 
menced  an  extended  tour  in  Italy, 
Greece,  Albania,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Nubia,  returning  in  1831.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  he  published  his  second  fashion¬ 
able  novel,  “  The  Young  Duke,”  and  in 
the  following  year  appeared  “  Contarini 
Fleming,  a  Psychological  Autobiogra¬ 
phy,”  which  Heinrich  Heine  pronounced 
to  be  “  one  of  the  most  original  works 
ever  written,”  and  which  received  high 
praise  from  Goethe.  Its  subject  is  the 
development  of  the  poetical  nature,  and 
it  contains  brilliant  sketches  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt.  At  this  time  Disraeli  made  his 
first  attempt  to  enter  Parliament.  He 
presented  himself  to  the  electors  of  High 
Wycombe,  Buckinghamshire,  near  his 
father’s  residence,  as  a  Tory-Radical, 
and  was  defeated  by  the  Whig  candidate. 
In  December,  1834,  he  was  again  de¬ 
feated  at  Wycombe.  He  next  appealed, 
in  May,  1835,  at  Taunton,  as  a  thorough¬ 
going  Conservative.  It  was  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  that,  when  charged  by  somebody 
in  the  crowd  with  ”  O’Connellism”  he 
called  the  great  Irish  agitator  a  "  bloody 


traitor,”  to  which  Mr.  O’Connell  made 
the  retort, “For  aught  I  know  the  present 
Disraeli  is  the  true  heir-at-law  of  the  im¬ 
penitent  thief  who  died  on  the  cross  !” 
Disraeli  challenged  O’Connell’s  son, 
Morgan  O’Connell,  who  had  taken  up 
his  father’s  quarrel  ;  but  the  challenge 
was  not  accepted. 

In  the  mean  while  Disraeli  wrote  and 
published  several  books.  “  The  Won¬ 
drous  Tale  of  Alroy,”  an  Oriental  ro¬ 
mance  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and 
power,  depicting  the  adventures  of  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  David,  who,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  proclaimed  himself 
the  Messiah,  and  called  the  Jews  of 
Persia  to  arms,  appeared  in  1833,  ac¬ 
companied  by  ”  The  Rise  of  Iskander,” 
a  tale  founded  on  the  revolt  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Scanderbeg  against  the  Turks  in  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  a  political  pamphlet 
entitled  “What  is  He?”  in  1834,  in 
which  he  tried  to  explain  his  pHslitical 
views  ;  ”  The  Revolutionary  Epic”  and 
”  The  Crisis  Examined”  in  the  same 
year  ;  and  a  “  Vindication  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Constitution”  in  1835.  In  1836 
he  published  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
London  Times,  under  the  signature  of 
“  Runnymede,”  which  were  read  with 
great  interest  on  account  of  their  remark¬ 
able  wit  and  sarcasm.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  same  year  he  published  a  love  story, 
“  Henrietta  Temple  and  in  the  spring 
of  1837  appeared  "  Venetia,”  a  novel 
in  which  he  portrayed  the  characters 
and  api>earance  of  Lord  Byron  and  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  At  last  he  achieved 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  In  the 
first  Parliament  of  the  reign  of  Victoria, 
being  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he 
obtained  a  seat  as  representative  of  the 
Conservative  borough  of  Maidstone. 
His  maiden  speech,  which  was  highflown 
in  style  and  delivered  with  extravagant 
gestures,  was  clamored  down  by  the 
House,  and  he  took  his  seat  with  the 
following  words  :  “I  am  not  surprised 
at  the  reception  I  have  experienced.  I 
have  begun  several  times  many  things, 
and  I  have  often  succeeded  at  last.  I 
will  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  hear  me.” 

In  July,  1839,  this  prediction  began 
to  be  fulfilled  ;  he  made  a  speech  which 
was  listened  to  with  attention  and  praised 
for  its  ability.  In  that  year  he  con¬ 
tracted  a  most  fortunate  marriage  with 
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the  wealthy  widow  of  Wyndham  Lewis, 
his  friend  and  colleague  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  Maidstone.  The  happy  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  union  upon  his  career  he  has 
himself  acknowledged  in  the  graceful 
dedication  of  one  of  his  nov'els  to  a 
“perfect  wife.” 

In  1841  he  was  elected  from  the  bor¬ 
ough  of  Shrewsbury  ;  and  subsequently 
published  “  Coningsby  ;  or,  The  New 
Generation,”  which  achieved  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  had  a  wide  circulation.  It 
was  regarded  as  an  exf>osition  of  the 
views  and  designs  of  the  famous  half 
literary,  half  political  party  then  attract¬ 
ing  public  attention  under  the  name  of 
“  Young  England,”  of  which  Disraeli 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders. 
In  1845  he  published  “  Sibyl  ;  or.  The 
Two  Nations,”  which  depicts,  with 
much  care,  the  condition  of  the  English 
people  at  that  period,  and  especially  the 
Chartist  agitation.  In  1847  he  was  re¬ 
turned  as  one  of  the  members  from  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
published  “  Ixion  in  Heaven,”  with 
other  tales  ;  and  also  “  Tancred  :  the 
New  Crusade,”  in  some  respects  the  best 
of  his  novels.  He  himself  says  in  the 
preface  to  his  collected  works  (1870) 
that  “  Coningsby,”  “  Sibyl,”  and 
“  Tancred”  form  a  trilogy,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  delineate  the  origin  and 
character  of  English  political  parties. 

He  now  began  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  severe 
attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  alleged 
treachery  to  his  party  in  the  adoption 
of  his  free-trade  policy  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  speeches  in  the  annals 
of  the  British  Legislature.  They  estab¬ 
lished  Disraeli’s  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  debaters  and  keen  and 
polished  satirists  in  that  body.  In  1849 
he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  Parliament.  In 
March,  1852,'inthe  first  Derby  adminis¬ 
tration,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  be¬ 
came  leader  of  the  ministerial  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  went  out 
of  office  with  the  rest  of  the  Derby  min¬ 
istry  in  December  of  the  same  year.  In 
February,  1858,  when  Lord  Derby  again 
accepted  the  task  of  forming  a  cabinet, 
after  the  downfall  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
Disraeli  again  became  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  ;  but  the  new  administration 
only  retained  power  till  June  nth,  1859, 
when  it  was  driven  out  by  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence.  It  was  succeeded  by  the 
Palmerston-Russell  cabinet,  and  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Palmerston  (October  i8th, 
1865)  by  the  Russell-Gladstone  minis¬ 
try,  which  remained  in  p>ower  till  June, 
1866,  when  it  in  turn  was  driven  out  by 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  owing  to 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  reform 
bill  profKJsed  by  them.  During  this 
period  Disraeli  was  leader  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  new 
ministry  was  formed  July  6th  by  Lord 
Derby,  Disraeli  becoming  for  a  third 
time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
was  the  chief  supporter  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867,  which  extended  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  all  householders  in  a  borough, 
and  to  every  person  in  a  county  who  had 
a  freehold  of  40^.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
resigning  in  February,  1868,  Disraeli 
became  Prime  Minister  ;  but  before  the 
end  of  the  year  was  compelled  to  resign 
by  the  dissatisfaction  of  Parliament  with 
the  position  which  his  ministry  took  on 
the  question  of  disestablishing  the  Irish 
Church.  He  was  succeeded  as  Prime 
Minister  by  Mr.  Gladstone  December 
2d,  1868. 

In  1870  Disraeli  published  "  Lo- 
thair,”  a  politico-religious  novel,  aimed 
at  the  Fenians,  Communists,  and  Jes¬ 
uits  ;  it  had  a  great  success.  In  1868  he 
was  offered  a  i>eerage  by  the  Queen, 
which  he  declined  for  himself  but  ac¬ 
cepted  for  his  wife,  who  was  made  Vis¬ 
countess  Beaconsfield.  She  died  De¬ 
cember  23d,  1872.  In  February,  1874, 
the  parliamentary  elections  having  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  Conservative  majority,  Mr. 
Gladstone  resigned,  and  Disraeli  again 
became  Prime  Minister.  On  February 
17th,  1876,  he  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  authorizing  the 
Queen  to  take,  in  addition  to  her  other 
titles,  that  of  “  Empress  of  India.” 
After  much  opposition  the  bill  became  a 
law  April  27th.  On  the  i6th  of  August 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
His  latest  achievements  are  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  in  the  negotiation  of  which  he 
played  a  conspicuous  part,  and  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Cyprus  through  a  Convention 
with  Turkey,  which  is  now  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  fierce  criticism. 
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Recollections  of  Writers.  By  Charles  and 

MaryCowden  Clarke.  New  York  :  CkarUs 

ScribHtr's  Sons. 

The  recollections  of  Charles  and  MaryCow¬ 
den  Clarke  extend  back  into  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century,  and  among  their  acquaintances 
may  be  numbered  almost  every  man  or  woman 
who  within  the  period  thus  covered  has  at¬ 
tained  to  eminence  in  letters.  The  names  of 
nearly  three  hundred  writers  and  artists  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  index  to  the  volume,  and  though 
some  of  these  are  the  subject  of  a  merely  pass¬ 
ing  reference  or  mention,  of  the  great  majority 
there  are  details  which  may  be  fairly  dignified 
with  the  title  of  reminiscences. 

About  a  third  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
what  are  called  '‘General  Recollections,” 
which  are  partly  autobiographical  (as  regards 
both  the  authors),  and,  for  the  rest,  deal  with 
such  persons  and  experiences  as  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  a  sentence,  a  paragraph,  or  a  page. 
In  this  section  figure  more  or  less  prominently 
Coleridge,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Wolstonecraft  Shelley,  Hazlitt,  Godwin, 
Procter,  Hood,  Horace  Smith,  Cobden,  Etty, 
Edmund  Kean,  Macready,  Mendelssohn.Thal- 
berg,  Liszt,  Mrs.  Somerville,  our  own  Emer¬ 
son  and  James  T.  Fields,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Following  this  chapter  of  general  reminis¬ 
cence  are  more  detailed  papers  on  Keats, 
“Charles  Lamb  and  his  Letters,”  “Mary 
Lamb,”  “  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  Letters,” 
“  Douglas  Jerrold  and  his  Letters,”  and 
“  Charles  Dickens  and  his  Letters.” 

The  “  Recollections  of  Keats,”  written  by 
Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  who  was  for  several 
years  a  schoolfellow  of  the  poet  and  afterwards 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  are  much  the 
best  portion  of  the  volume's  contents,  and 
have  a  vigor  and  freshness  which  make  most 
of  the  other  reminiscences  seem  rather  pallid 
in  comparison.  They  throw  new  light  upon 
that  portion  of  Keats’s  life  concerning  which 
Lord  Houghton’s  biography  is  least  full  and 
satisfactory  —  the  years  of  youth  and  early 
manhood  when  his  character  and  genius  were 
forming.  The  chapters  on  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  are  among  the  best,  and  include  several 
highly  characteristic  letters.  The  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Mary  Lamb  are  especially  inter¬ 
esting,  because  it  is  so  rarely  that  we  obtain 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  her,  obscured  as  she 
usually  is  by  the  superior  magnetism  of  her 
brother's  personality.  The  chapter  on  Leigh 
Hunt  is  the  longest  in  the  book,  but  except 
for  the  letters  (some  of  which  are  in  Hunt’s 
best  vein)  the  interest  is  rather  tenuous.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  chapter  on  Douglas 


jerrold,  though  one  aspect  (and  that  the  most 
pleasing)  of  the  great  wit’s  character  is  sympa¬ 
thetically  portrayed.  The  liveliest  chapter  is 
that  on  Dickens,  in  which  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  episodes  in  Dickens’s  life  (that  in 
which  he  acted  as  manager  of  the  famous  ama¬ 
teur  theatrical  company)  is  depicted  much 
more  effectively  than  in  Forster’s  biography 
of  him.  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  was  a  member 
of  the  company,  and  she  describes  their  per¬ 
formances  and  triumphs,  and  their  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  stage  and  behind  the  scenes, 
thoroughly  <on  amort.  The  only  one  of  the 
Dickens  letters  which  possesses  much  inter¬ 
est  is  the  one  reproduced  in  fac-simile  ;  in  it 
the  great  humorist  signs  himself  with  the 
names  of  eight  of  his  stage  characters,  besides 
his  own  proper  appellative — the  handWriting 
of  the  various  signatures  being  ingeniously 
diversified. 

Of  the  Recollections  as  a  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  their  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
a  ’certain  ami.able  optimism,  which  sees  noth¬ 
ing  but  good  in  everybody  and  everything. 
A  more  rosy  picture  of  the  world  of  literature 
and  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it  was  never 
painted.  The  Cowden  Clarkes  evidently  rec¬ 
ognize  no  genus  irritabile,  and  when  they  have 
encountered  any  one  deficient  in  amiability, 
they  have  only  needed  to  draw  upon  their  own 
superabundant  store.  As  to  the  literary  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  work,  it  is  simply  familiar  talk, 
scarcely  aiming  at  the  dignity  of  formal  com¬ 
position.  If,  at  times,  it  rises  to  dramatic 
force  and  pointed  characterization,  more  often 
it  ambles  along  at  the  level  of  fireside  gossip. 

Researches  into  the  Early  History  of 

Mankind  and  the  Development  of  Civil* 

IZATION.  By  Eldward  B.  Tylor,  LL.D., 

F.R.S.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  Co. 

This  book  was  the  fruit  of  almost  the  first 
attempt  made  to  apply  the  scientific  method  to 
the  study  of  prehistoric  times,  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  condition  and  character  of  man  before 
he  entered  the  arena  of  authentic  history ;  and 
though,  since  its  first  appearance,  few  branch¬ 
es  of  inquiry  have  been  pursued  with  such 
zealous  industry,  it  still  ranks  among  the 
standard  and  authoritative  works  upon  its 
special  subject.  Other  investigators — Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Mr.  M’Lennan,  and  Herbert 
Spencer — have  cultivated  and  enlarged  the 
field,  and  Mr.  Tylor  himself  has  in  his  “  Primi¬ 
tive  Culture”  developed  several  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  considerations  first  raised  in  the 
present  work  ;  but  nowhere  else  can  be  found 
so  satisfactory  a  discussion  of  the  Gesture - 
Language  and  its  relation  to  Word-Language, 
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of  Picture-writing  and  Word-writing,  of  Im¬ 
ages  and  Names,  and  of  the  bearing  which  the 
geographical  distribution  of  certain  myths, 
traditions,  and  customs  has  upon  the  great 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  and  the 
spread  of  mankind  over  the  world.  Mr.  Ty- 
lor  not  only  performed  the  work  of  a  pioneer 
in  a  new,  untried,  and  most  difficult  subject ; 
he  really  built  a  broad  highway  into  the  very 
heart  of  it,  which  later  workers  have  indeed 
done  much  to  strengthen,  widen,  and  smooth, 
but  which  has  hardly  required  to  be  modified 
at  all  either  as  to  direction  or  method  of  con¬ 
struction.  To  drop  metaphor,  Mr.  Tylor  not 
only  showed  where  facts  bearing  upon  the 
early  history  of  mankind  were  to  be  sought 
and  how  they  were  to  he  used  when  collected, 
but  in  the  inferences  based  upon  his  then  com¬ 
paratively  meagre  accumulations  anticipated 
the  conclusions  of  a  more  recent  period  when 
the  area  of  the  facts  had  been  multiplied  to 
an  indefinite  extent.  Especially  valuable  are 
the  chapters  on  the  Gesture-Language,  which 
should  be  considered  indispensable  alike  to 
the  student  of  history  and  to  the  inquirer  into 
the  origin  of  human  speech. 

The  "  Researches**  have  been  twice  revised 
by  the  author  since  their  first  appearance  in 
1865,  and  though  the  changes  are  slight,  they 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  direction  which 
later  investigations  have  taken.  This  first 
American  is  from  the  third  English  edition, 
and  is  issued  in  a  style  befitting  a  work  of  per¬ 
manent  value  and  interest. 

JOHNsoN*s  Chief  Lives  of  the  Poets.  And 
Macaulay*s  Life  of  Johnson.  With  a  Pref¬ 
ace  by  Matthew  Arnold.  To  which  are 
Appended  Macaulay*s  and  Carlyle*s  Essays 
on  BoswelTs  Life  of  Johnson.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  &•  Co. 

Having  already  reproduced  (in  our  August 
number)  the  prefatory  essay  in  which  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  explains  the  special  merits  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  selection  from  Johnson*s  “  Lives 
of  the  Poets** — embracing  the  lives  of  Milton, 
Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  and  Gray — we 
need  only  say  that,  after  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  book  in  its  present  form,  we  cordially 
agree  with  Mr.  Arnold*s  high  estimate.  We 
know  of  no  werk  which  will  better  serve  the 
purpose  of  an  introduction  to  English  litera¬ 
ture,  or  which  will  give  the  reader  a  more 
vivid  idea  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  whose 
works  have  conferred  lustre  upon  that  litera¬ 
ture.  The  book,  too,  is  more  homogeneous 
than  one  would  expect  from  a  collection 
of  disconnected  essays.  The  six  selected 
“  Lives  **  conduct  us  consecutively  through 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  from  1608,  the 
year  of  Milton’s  birth,  down  to  1771,  the  date 
of  the  death  of  Gray ;  and  through  this  long 


and  important  period,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says, 
we  follow  the  course  of  what  Warburton  calls 
"the  most  agreeable  subject  in  the  world, 
which  is  literary  history,**  and  follow  it  in  the 
lives  of  men  of  letters  of  the  first  class. 

It  will  be  remembered,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
concluding  sentence  of  his  essay,  Mr  Arnold 
remarked  that,  in  order  to  make  his  volume  of 
selections  "quite  perfect,**  it  should  be  pref¬ 
aced  by  Lord  Macaulay’s  "  Life  of  Johnson.” 
By  the  consent  of  the  publishers  of  the  Enty~ 
clopadia  Britannira,  this  Life  (which  shows 
Macaulay  himself  at  his  very  best)  is  includ¬ 
ed  ;  and  to  the  American  edition  of  the  work 
the  publishers  have  added  Macaulay's  famous 
essay  on  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  with  Car¬ 
lyle’s  equally  famous  rejoinder  thereto.  All 
these,  with  Mr.  Arnold’s  own  Preface  and  a 
very  complete  index,  constitute  a  volume  for 
which  readers,  students,  and  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  should  be  alike  grateful. 

How  TO  Parse.  An  Attempt  to  Apply  the 
Principles  of  Scholarship  to  English  Gram¬ 
mar.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

This  is  altogether  the  most  sensible,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  practically  useful  treatise  on  English 
grammar  that  has  lately  come  under  our  no¬ 
tice.  Without  exactly  endorsing  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White’s  assertion  that  English  is  “  the 
grammarless  tongue,”  Dr.  Abbott  utterly  dis¬ 
cards  a  large  part  of  the  cumbersome  classifi¬ 
cations  and  phraseology  which  the  earlier 
grammarians  borrowed  from  the  Latin  ;  and 
we  hear  nothing  of  those  terms  which  by  false 
analogies  have  misled  and  muddled  so  many 
generations  of  students — Articles,  Cases, 
Proper  Noun,  Conjugation,  Decline,  Nomi¬ 
native,  Objective,  and  the  like.  How  much 
the  exclusion  of  this  rubbish  simplifies  the 
study  of  the  real  “  Parts  of  Speech”  can  only 
be  comprehended  by  practical  trial,  and  for 
this  Dr.  Abbott’s  little  book  furnishes  just 
what  is  wanted.  Besides  the  grammatical  por¬ 
tion  proper,  which  is  divided  into  lessons, 
rules,  and  exercises  for  use  in  schools,  there 
are  valuable  appendixes  on  Analysis.  Spelling, 
and  Pronunciation,  and  an  exceedingly  in¬ 
structive  chapter  on  the  Growth  of  the  English 
Language. 

Remorse.  A  Novel.  From  the  French  of  Th. 

Bentzon.  No.  XIII.  Collection  of  Foreign 

Authors.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &•  Co. 

The  “  Collection  of  Foreign  Authors”  grows 
apace,  and  maintains  the  high  standard  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  earlier  volumes.  "  Remorse” 
is  a  story  of  slight  texture,  and  its  motif 
touches  upon  dangerous  ground,  but  it  is  re¬ 
markably  intense  and  dramatic  in  narrative. 
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and  it  is  written  with  all  that  polish,  precision, 
and  vivacity  of  style  which  characterize  the 
best  class  of  French  literary  work.  The  story 
appeared  originally  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  where  it  attracted  wide  attention  for 
the  qualities  already  named,  and  also  for  the 
extraordinary  subtlety  and  insight  displayed 
by  the  author  in  his  delineation  of  contrasted 
types  of  character.  M.  Bentzon’s  method  of 
portrayal  is  not  the  tedious  analytical-psycho¬ 
logical  method  of  the  English  school  ;  it  is 
essentially  dramatic.  He  shows  us  men  and 
women  in  action,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  from 
such  actions  the  nature  and  quality  of  their 
motives.  The  superiority  of  this  method  in 
point  of  interest  is  undoubted  ;  and  it  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  producing  stories 
which  can  be  enjoyed  and  finished  at  a  sitting. 

The  Voice  as  an  Insteument.  By  A.  A.  Pat- 

tou.  New  York  :  £dwmrd  Schuberth  Co. 

In  this  useful  and  suggestive  little  treatise, 
the  author  takes  for  his  text  the  saying  of  Aris¬ 
totle  that  “  although  nature  has  gifted  us  all 
with  voices,  yet  correct  singing  is  the  result  of 
art  and  study  but  he  enlarges  the  scope  of 
his  text  somewhat,  and  insists  with  much  em¬ 
phasis  that  vocalization  is  not  only  an  art  but 
a  science.  He  shows  that  it  depends  primarily 
upon  certain  physiological  and  anatomical 
conditions  which  must  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  before  we  can  safely  venture  upon  either 
the  teaching  or  the  practice  of  vocal  music  ; 
and  he  explains  what  may  be  called  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  human  voice  with  a  clearness 
and  simplicity  and  a  scientific  precision  that 
we  have  not  seen  equalled  elsewhere.  The 
essay  is  destructive  rather  than  constructive 
in  its  criticism — that  is,  it  points  out  the  mis¬ 
takes  and  errors  and  even  dangers  of  the 
common  theories  and  practice,  without  ex¬ 
plaining  the  precise  method  of  rectifying 
them  ;  but  much  is  gained  when  we  learn  that 
our  principles  are  erroneous,  and  the  little 
book  offers  suggestions  of  great  value,  even 
if  it  does  not  fully  expound  the  author’s  sys¬ 
tem.  The  suggestions,  we  may  add,  will 
prove  useful  not  merely  to  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  music,  but  to  those  numerous  indi¬ 
viduals  whoare  suffering  from  throat  affections, 
which  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  voice  and  how  to  use  it  would  totally 
eradicate. 
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Dr.  Carl  Fulda  is  preparing  an  interesting 
contribution  to  literary  history  in  the  shape  of 
a  Life  of  Schiller’s  wife. 

A  SOCIETY  with  the  comprehensive  object  of 
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protecting  their  interests  at  home  and  abroad 
has  been  formed  by  German  authors. 

Messrs.  Calmann  Levy,  of  Paris,  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  right  of  publication  of  all  George 
Sand’s  works,  and  propose  to  issue  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  correspondence. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s  “  Life  of  Goethe”  is 
approaching  publication.  It  will  contain  im¬ 
portant  material  hitherto  quite  unknown  to 
English  readers.  Much  has  been  gathered 
from  oral  testimony  at  Weimar. 

The  Jahrbuch  of  the  German  Dante  Society 
estimates  that  five  hundred  and  fifty  publica¬ 
tions  more  or  less  concerning  Dante  have  been 
issued  within  the  seven  years  dating  from  July 
1870  to  July  1877. 

M.  Leon  Gautier,  of  the  Archives  Nation- 
ales,  Paris,  is  about  to  publish  a  collection  of 
Latin  liturgical  pieces  in  verses  from  the  eighth 
to  the  tenth  centuries.  Most  of  the  inedited 
texts  are  collected  from  mss.  in  the  Library  of 
St.  Gallen. 

The  Clarendon  Press  has,  after  some  trouble, 
found  a  competent  editor  to  continue  the  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  the  late  Prof.  Bosworth’s 
Saxon  Dictionary,  on  which  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  many  years  before  his  death,  but  had 
not,  we  believe,  carried  beyond  the  letter  G. 

The  experiment  of  opening  the  public  libra¬ 
ries  and  reading-rooms  in  Manchester  appears 
to  have  been  successful.  An  average  of  500 
visitors  for  each  library  is  reported,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  the  usual  week-day  frequenters. 
Mr.  Alderman  Baker,  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee,  considers  that  the  result  so  far  at¬ 
tained  is  most  gratifying. 

Philologists  interested  in  mediaeval  and 
modem  dialects  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the 
faithful  reimpression  of  the  Psalms  in  verses  in 
the  dialect  of  B6arn  from  a  unique  copy  (15S3) 
in  the  National  Library  in  Paris,  by  Araaud 
de  Salette  ;  and  of  Lucien  Rigaud's  ”  Diction- 
naire  du  Jargon  Parisien,  I’Argot  Ancien  et 
I’Argot  Moderne.” 

The  Eastern  unsettlement  threatens  to  create 
yet  another  nuisance,  a  new  European  language. 
The  Albanians,  in  asserting  their  national¬ 
ity,  claim  that  Albanian  shall  be  the  official 
language  of  their  country.  The  Albanians  have 
two  chief  languages,  the  Tosk  and  the  Guegh, 
and  they  cannot  read  them  when  other  people 
write  them,  so  they  use  Greek  for  written  com¬ 
munications. 

The  extraordinary  persistency  with  which 
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unsuccrssful  candidates  present  themselves 
year  after  year  at  the  Chinese  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations  is  curiously  illustrated  by  certain 
edicts  in  the  Peking  Gatette  of  last  year,  in 
which  honorary  degrees  are  conferred  on  forty- 
two  candidates  who  were  finally  plucked  at  the 
age  of  ninety  and  upwards,  and  on  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  who  gave  up  the  struggle 
when  between  eighty  and  ninety. 

One  subsidiary  result  of  the  late  Elastem 
changes  is  the  extension  of  the  area  of  the 
Roman  alphabet.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  adopted  for  Bosnia  and  Her¬ 
zegovina  the  Croato-Slav  dialect  in  Roman 
type,  instead  of  the  Cyrillic  type  used  by  the 
Ottoman  Government.  The  occupation  of  the 
Dobruja  by  the  Roumans  is  attended  by  the 
use  of  the  Roman  character,  which  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  displaced  in  Bessarabia  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian. 

A  STATEMENT  has  been  published  of  the 
number  of  readers  and  of  the  works  read  in  the 
thiny-two  national  libraries  in  Italy.  The  en¬ 
tire  number  of  readers  in  1877  was  806,388, 
being  a  slight  increase  on  the  number  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  Library  of  Turin  is  the 
most  frequented  ;  next  come  those  of  Naples 
and  of  Rome.  The  libraries  of  Palermo  and 
of  the  University  of  Rome  reckon  more  than 
40,000,  but  less  than  50,000,  readers,  while 
that  of  Modena  only  boasts  1292.  By  various 
donations,  and  by  books  forwarded  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  conformity  with  the  law,  the  Italian 
libraries  were  increased  last  year  by  32,014 
works. 

The  constant  increase  in  the  amount  of  un¬ 
claimed  property  and  money  seeking  an  owner 
in  this  country  is  one  of  its  curious  economic 
phenomena.  It  appears  from  the  fourth  edi¬ 
tion,  just  published,  of  Mr.  Edward  Preston’s 
Index  to  Heirs  at  Law,  Next  of  Kin,  and  Un- 
elaimed  Money,  that  upwards  of  50,000  persons 
have  been  advertised  for  in  the  last  150  years, 
and  no  fewer  than  10,000  of  these  since  1871,  It 
would  follow  that  nearly  i  in  3300  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  find  some¬ 
thing  to  their  advantage  in  Mr.  Preston’s  In¬ 
dex,  in  connection  with  advertisements  which 
have  appeared  in  the  last  six  years  and  a  half 
alone.  But  a  vast  number  of  persons  besides  are 
interested  without  their  knowledge  in  unclaim¬ 
ed  property  advertised  about  in  antecedent 
years.  Another  curious  economic  phenomenon 
is  such  a  subdivision  of  labor  and  of  knowledge 
that  there  should  be  an  indefatigable  person 
like  the  compiler  of  the  Index  to  collect  the  in¬ 
formation  requisite  to  put  so  many  thousands 
of  persons  in  the  way  of  getting  property  they 
knew  nothing  about. — Academy. 
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A  Hint  to  the  Consumptive. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Let  Mondes  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  butchers,  though  they  may  be  pale 
and  thin  when  they  enter  on  the  business, 
quickly  gain  freshness  of  color,  stoutness,  and 
a  generally  comfortable  look.  It  is  a  pure 
fiction,  of  course,  that  they  put  aside  the  best 
portions  of  the  meat  for  themselves,  and  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  most  of  them  lose  appetite. 
The  correspondent  attributes  their  general 
well-being  to  assimilation,  through  the  re¬ 
spiratory  passages,  of  nutritive  juices  of  the 
meat  volatilized  in  the  air — a  kind  of  nutrition 
by  affusion.  If  this  be  really  a  fact,  it  is 
argued  that  young  people,  suffering  from  de¬ 
ficient  or  impure  blood,  and  especially  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  weak  or  lymphatic  constitution, 
might  be  subjected  with  advantage  to  h)’gienic 
treatment  based  upon  it.  A  well-known 
French  physician  commends  the  idea,  and 
offers  the  following  plan  for  the  treatment  of 
consumptive  persons,  in  place  of  sending 
them  off  to  distant  places  with  reputedly  mild 
climates.  In  a  well-ventilated,  sunlit  and 
sheltered  room,  with  southern  exposure,  he 
would,  by  means  of  a  Mousseron  brazier,  the 
high  moist  heat  of  which  is  salutary  and  favor¬ 
able  to  respiration,  form  for  the  patient  an 
artificial  climate,  like  that  of  Nice  or  Florida, 
having  all  the  advantages,  without  the  incon¬ 
veniences,  of  the  real  climate.  To  aid  the 
antiseptic  action  of  the  warm  moist  air.  rich 
in  vapors,  charged  with  dissolved  carbonic 
acid,  he  would  place  in  one  or  more  corners 
of  the  room  an  opicn  bottle  of  water  saturated 
with  sulphurous  acid.  By  this  arrangement 
he  thinks  the  progress  of  the  tuberculation 
would  be  arrested. 

Expijorations  in  the  Euphrates  and  Ti¬ 
gris  Valleys. — Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  who 
was  a  companion  of  Sir  Austen  Layard’s 
earliest  discoveries  in  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  valleys,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  Porte  a  most  extensive  firman  for  the 
exploration  of  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  As¬ 
syrian  and  Babylonian.  Mr.  Rassam  will  re¬ 
sume  his  explorations  in  the  Nineveh  district, 
at  Koyunjik,  in  the  palaces  of  Sardanapalus, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  and  at  Nim- 
roud.  The  excavations  in  the  mound  of 
Nebby-Yunus,  close  by  Koyunjik.  if  carried 
out,  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  “  some  ac¬ 
counts,  however  meagre,  of  Sennacherib’s 
second  campaign  against  Hezekiah,”  from  the 
Assyrian  point  of  view,  as  this  is  the  site  of 
that  king’s  later  palace.  In  Babylonia,  Mr. 
Rassam  will  make  it  a  special  point  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  site  of  the  royal  “  Record  Office,” 
which  has  been  kept  secret  by  the  Arab  and 
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Jewish  dealers,  through  whom  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  so  many  of  the  tablets,  “  representing 
every  branch  of  commercial  and  fiscal  trans¬ 
action”  found  therein,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  “  The  mounds  of  Tel  Ibrahim,  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Kutha,  the  great  sacred  uni¬ 
versity  of  Babylon,  whence  Assurbnipal  ob¬ 
tained  the  originals  of  the  Creation  tablets,” 
are  also  within  the  scope  of  the  new  firman. 
Mr.  Rassam  has  also  obtained  a  special  fir¬ 
man  for  the  exploration  of  north-eastern 
Syria,  and  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates,  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Hittite  kingdom.  This 
is  altogether  new  ground. 

Eyesight  and  Type. — By  much  study  of 
the  subject,  Mr.  Javal,  of  Paris,  is  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  shortness  of  sight  is  occa¬ 
sioned  or  aggravated  by  the  forms  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  printed  in  books 
and  newspapers.  Similarities  of  form  strain 
the  eye  by  the  effort  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
Gothic  or  ”  black  letter”  characters.  Short- 
sight  prevails  largely  and  increases  in  Ger¬ 
many,  owing,  as  Mr.  Javal  believes,  to  the 
general  use  in  that  country  of  Gothic  printing- 
types.  It  would  be  worth  stud}ing  whether 
other  alphabets  are  open  to  the  same  objec¬ 
tion.  The  recently  invented  writing-machines, 
which  write  in  capital  letters,  impose  a  new 
trial,  for  many  readers  find  that  whole  pages 
of  capitals  fatigue  and  irritate  the  eyes  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner.  In  like  manner  a  page 
of  close-printed  matter  of  any  kind  of  type  is 
more  wearisome  to  the  eye  than  a  page  broken 
up  into  paragraphs.  The  eye  delights  in  a 
resting-place. 

Dr.  Schliemann’s  Recent  Explorations. 
— Dr.  Schliemann  has  recently  been  engaged 
in  exploring  the  island  of  Ithaca,  the  land  of 
the  much-travelled  Ulysses.  In  a  letter  to  the 
London  Times  he  gives  the  results  at  which  he 
has  arrived.  Beginning  at  the  northern  end, 
he  found  that  the  valley  called  Polls,  which 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  site  of  the 
capital  of  Ulysses,  and  which  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  his  recently  published  “  Homer  Primer,” 
says  “  agrees  with  all  Homer's  indications  of 
the  capiul,”  could  not  maintain  its  claim,  its 
fancied  Acropolis  "never  having  been  touch¬ 
ed  by  the  hands  of  man,”  and  the  Greeks  not 
having  been  wont  to  build  their  cities  on  fer¬ 
tile  land,  especially  ”  among  these  barren 
crags,”  where  arable  land  was  so  precious. 
Proceeding  southward.  Dr.  Schliemann  came 
to  the  isthmus  which  joins  the  northern  and 
southern  halves  of  the  island,  on  which  Mount 
Aetos  is  situated;  and  here,  on  its  "artifi¬ 
cially  but  rudely  levelled  summit,”  which 
rises  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  found  a  triangu- 
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lar  platform,  with  remnants  of  some  Cyclopean 
buildings,  which  he  has  satisfied  himself  form¬ 
ed  the  nucleus  of  the  most  ancient  capital  of 
the  old  lords  of  Ithaca,  and  among  them  of 
Ulysses.  It  appears  that  the  summit  of  Mount 
Aetos  was  extended  to  the  north  and  south¬ 
west  by  a  huge  cyclopean  wall,  still  existing, 
"  the  space  between  the  top  and  the  wall  being 
filled  up  with  stones  and  debris.”  Thus  a  level 
surface,  extensive  enough  for  a  mansion  and 
a  courtyard,  was  afforded.  There  are  two  cir¬ 
cuit-walls,  one  fifty  feet  below  the  other,  and 
immense  boulder-walls  run  down  and  about 
the  upper  slope  of  the  mountain.  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann  thinks  that  a  city  of  some  2000  houses 
once  sheltered  under  these  cyclopean  walls, 
and  has  found  the  ruins  of  190,  the  stones 
composing  which  are  far  larger  than  those  in 
the  cyclopean  houses  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns. 
None  of  these  ruins  are  visible  from  below, 
the  sides  of  Mount  Aetos  being  very  steep, 
which  accounts  for  the  discovery  not  having 
been  made  before.  The  steepness  of  the 
slope  and  centuries  of  heavy  winter  rains  also 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  almost  all 
remnants  of  ancient  industry,  which  have  been 
swept  into  the  sea.  At  the  southern  end  of 
the  island  he  has  found  the  very  pigsties  of 
Eumxus,  the  swineherd. 

Source  ok  the  Sun’s  Energy. — Dr.  Croll, 
F.R.S.,  in  a  discussion  on  the  Origin  of  Neb¬ 
ulae,  assumes  that  the  inquiry  would  be  facili 
tated  by  first  endeavoring  to  explain  the  origin 
of  our  sun.  He  does  not  mean  the  matter  of 
which  the  sun  is  made  ;  but  in  what  way  the 
sun  came  to  be  a  sun,  and  what  was  the  source 
of  its  light  and  heat  ?  Difficult  as  the  question 
is,  it  seems  simple  when  we  know  that  the  sun 
must  have  derived  its  energ)'  (light  and  heat) 
either  from  Gravitation  or  from  Motion  in  Space. 
If  it  is  not  one  nor  the  other,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  But,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Croll,  “  the  important  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  that  the  store  of  energy  de¬ 
rivable  from  gravitation  could  not  possibly 
have  exceeded  twenty  to  thirty  million  years’ 
supply  of  heat  at  the  present  rate  of  radiation, 
whereas  the  store  derivable  from  motion  in 
space,  depending  on  the  rate  of  that  motion, 
may  conceivably  have  amounted  to  any  as¬ 
signable  quantity.  Thus  a  mass  equal  to  that 
of  the  sun,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-six  miles  per  second,  pos¬ 
sesses  in  virtue  of  that  motion  energy  sufficient, 
if  converted  into  heat,  to  cover  the  present  rate 
of  the  sun’s  radiation  for  fifty  million  years. 
Twice  that  velocity  would  give  two  hundred 
million  years’,  four  times  that  velocity  would 
give  eight  hundred  million  years’  heat,  and  so 
on  without  limit.”  From  these  statements  some 
notion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  character  of 
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the  discussion.  Readers  who  desire  to  study 
the  whole  of  the  argument  will  find  it  in  the 
PkilosopkUal  Magatint  for  July. 

New  Crater  in  the  Moon. — Last  year  an 
astronomer  at  Cologne,  while  examining  the 
Mare  Vaporum,  a  central  portion  of  the  moon's 
surface,  discovered  a  crater  which,  after  com¬ 
parison  of  lunar  maps  and  correspondence  with 
other  observers,  was  pronounced  to  be  new. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  the  discov¬ 
ery  was  made  public,  and  the  crater  has  been 
seen  by  astronomers  in  England,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  described  as  “  about 
three  miles  in  diameter,  deep  and  full  of  shad¬ 
ow,”  situated  among  a  number  of  small  craters. 
The  fact,  thrt-efore,  seems  to  be  well  esub- 
lished,  and  it  opens  an  interesting  field  of  in¬ 
quiry.  A  newly  formed  crater  implies  an  ac¬ 
tive  volcano  ;  and  with  a  volcano  in  activity 
the  moon  cannot  be  the  lifeless  mass  so  often 
described  by  astronomers  and  ph3rsicists. 
Gases  in  large  quantities  must  be  present ; 
chemical  action  must  be  going  on  accompanied 
by  alternations  of  temperature  ;  and  after  all, 
there  is  perhaps  not  such  a  deprivation  of  at¬ 
mosphere  as  is  commonly  supposed.  These 
are  questions  to  which  investigators  may  be¬ 
take  themselves  with  ample  scope  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  ingenuity  and,  it  may  be,  advantage 
to  physical  science. 

Difficult  Lighthouse  Building. — From 
Finisterre,  the  Land’s  End  of  France,  a  reef  of 
rocks  of  ill  repute  among  mariners  stretches 
out  seven  miles  into  the  sea.  Wrecks  were 
so  frequent,  that  the  French  government  caused 
a  survey  to  be  made,  with  a  view  to  build  a 
lighthouse  ;  and  Ar-Men,  one  of  the  outermost 
rocks,  about  fifteen  metres  long  and  eight  broad, 
was  chosen  as  the  site.  But  owing  to  violent 
currents  and  waters  proverbially  turbulent,  it 
was  as  difficult  and  dangerous  to  land  on  as  the 
Skcrryvore.  The  work  was  begun  in  1867,  in 
which  year  landing  could  be  effected  seven 
times  only,  and  in  a  total  of  eight  hours’  work 
fifteen  holes  were  pierced.  In  1868  there  were 
sixteen  landings,  eighteen  hours  of  work,  forty 
holes  were  pierced,  and  the  rock  was  levelled 
for  the  first  courses  of  masonry.  In  i86q  the 
placing  of  the  stones  was  commenced,  while 
an  expet  ienced  fisherman  watched  the  sea  and 
gave  warning  when  a  great  wave  was  rushing 
in  ;  and  it  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  season 
that  twenty-five  cubic  mitres  of  stone  had  been 
fixed.  In  1877  the  number  of  landings  was 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  the  solid 
masonry  was  raised  to  more  than  twelve  me¬ 
tres  above  the  highest  tides  ;  and  it  is  now  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  tower,  which  will  rise  forty  feet 
above  high-water,  will  be  completed  by  1880. 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths. —  The  London  Loneet 


in  a  recent  number  points  out  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  effects  of  hot  and  cold  baths.  The 
effects  of  the  cold  bath,  it  says,  being  mainly 
due  to  impressions  made  upon  the  cutaneous 
nerves,  the  modifications  of  the  cold  bath 
largely  depend  on  their  power  of  increasing  its 
stimulating  action.  The  colder  the  water,  the 
more  violent  the  impression.  The  frequent 
change  of  water,  such  as  is  found  in  the  sea  or 
in  running  streams,  increases  the  stimulating 
effect.  Great  force  of  impact,  as  when  water 
falls  from  a  height  or  comes  forcibly  through  a 
hose  upon  the  body  ;  the  division  of  the  stream, 
as  is  seen  in  shower  baths  and  needle  baths  ; 
and  the  addition  of  acids  or  salt  to  the  water, 
all  act,  it  would  seem,  by  increasing  the  stim¬ 
ulating  power  which  the  water  exerts  upon  the 
cutaneous  nerves.  Warm  baths  produce  an 
effect  upon  the  skin  directly  contrary  to  that 
brought  about  by  cold  water.  The  cutaneous 
vessels  dilate  immediately  under  the  influence 
of  the  heat,  and  although  this  dilation  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  contraction  of  the  vessels,  this  con-' 
traction  is  seldom  excessive  ;  and  the  ultimate 
result  of  a  warm  bath  is  to  increase  the  cuta¬ 
neous  circulation.  The  pulse  and  respiration 
are  both  quickened  as  in  the  cold  bath.  The 
warm  bath  increases  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  and  by  lessening  the  necessity  for  the 
internal  production  of  heat,  decreases  the  call 
made  upon  certain  vital  processes,  and  enables 
life  to  be  sustained  with  a  less  expenditure  of 
force.  While  a  cold  bath  causes  a  certain 
stiffneks  of  the  muscles,  if  continued  for  too 
long  a  time,  a  warm  bath  relieves  stiffness  and 
fatigue.  The  ultimate  results  of  hot  and  cold 
baths,  if  their  temperature  be  moderate,  are 
about  the  same,  the  difference  being,  to  use 
the  words  of  Braun,  that  "  cold  refreshes  by 
stimulating  the  functions,  heat  by  physically 
facilitating  them  ;  and  in  this  lies  the  impor¬ 
tant  practical  difference  between  the  cold  water 
and  hot  water  systems.” 


VARIETIES. 

Fishing  Extraordinary.  —  Vice-Consul 
Gardner  in  his  trade  report  on  Poti  gives  an 
account  of  an  ingenious  method  by  which 
sturgeon  are  captured  by  fishermen  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Rhion  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  The  process,  he  says, 
is  simple  in  the  extreme,  yet  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  and  hard  to  believe.  A  strong  line  or 
lanyard  about  100  feet  in  length,  with  short 
lines  attached  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  apart, 
and  having  a  large  hook  at  the  end,  very  sharp 
but  barbless  ;  a  small  gourd  is  fastened  to  the 
back  of  each  hook  to  keep  it  floating  point 
downwards;  these  lines,  hooks,  and  gourds 
are  neatly  arranged  on  the  gunwale  of  a  dug- 
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out,  or  boat  made  from  a  tingle  log,  and  run 
out  quickly  across  the  river,  and  are  visited 
morning  and  evening.  If  a  sturgeon  in  its 
passage  down  to  the  sea  is  pricked  ever  so 
slightly  by  one  of  the  hooks  it  remains  station¬ 
ary,  without  struggling,  or  making  an  attempt 
to  escape.  The  fisherman  on  reaching  his 
lines  carefully  overhauls  them,  and  on  finding 
a  fish  strikes  it,  with  his  gaff,  passes  a  rope 
through  its  gills,  and  tows  it  behind  his  dug- 
out  to  the  shore.  If  the  fish  is  not  mortally 
wounded,  it  is  fastened  to  a  post  on  the  river 
side,  opposite  the  fisherman's  cottage,  where 
it  remains  alive  until  a  purchaser  arrives. 
These  fish  vary  in  weight  from  thirty-six 
pounds  to  216  pounds,  realizing  sixpence  per 
pound  ;  the  caviare  obtained  from  the  female 
selling  at  two  shillings  per  pound.  Gray  mul¬ 
let  are  also  caught,  in  a  rather  unsportsman¬ 
like  fashion,  but  in  considerable  quantities, 
by  floating  mats  made  of  reeds,  fifty  feet  long 
by  five  feet  to  ten  feet  broad,  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  in  bright  fine  weather.  When  the  mul¬ 
let  in  swimming  reach  the  shade  occasioned 
by  the  mat,  they  foolishly  jump  out  of  the 
water,  fall  on  the  mat,  and  are  taken  by  the 
fisherman  waiting  in  his  boat  to  receive  them. 
— Pall  Mall  Gatelte. 

TO  AN  ICONOCLASTIC  POET. 

Ficht  not  dead  god*,  nor  think  the  incenie-cloud 
Which  in  uur  day  hide*  the  Eternal  Face 
Come*  from  a  priestly  hand.  The  heavenly  grace 
Thou  see'st  in  a  bare  room  or  city’*  crowd. 

Abides  no  less  within  the  costliest  fane 
Which  humble  worshipper*  with  patience  rear 
To  speak  their  thought,  and  tell  them  God  is  near. 
They  have  done  what  they  could,  and  not  in  vain. 

But  love  of  wealth  and  of  luxurious  ease, — 

These  are  our  idols  now.  Poet,  fight  these  ! 

J.  E.  S. 

Greek  and  Roman  Shoes. — Shoes  may  be 
generally  classed  as  coverings  for  the  feet, 
commonly  made  of  leather.  If  furnished  with 
a  top  for  enclosing  the  lower  part  of  the  leg, 
it  is  called  a  boot.  The  oldest  form  is  that  of 
sandal,  a  flat  sole  to  be  worn  under  the  foot, 
and  secured  to  it  by  thongs  in  various  ways. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  made  sandals  of  leath¬ 
er,  and  others,  for  the  priests,  of  palm-leaves 
and  papyrus.  Specimens  from  their  tombs 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  formed 
of  strips  of  palm-leaves  nicely  fitted  together, 
and  furnished  with  bands  of  the  stem  of  the 
papyrus.  The  Hebrews  used  similar  protec* 
tions  for  the  feet,  sometimes  formed  of  linen 
and  of  wood,  while  those  for  soldiers  were  of 
brass  or  iron.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  use  of  shoes  was  not  general. 
Spartan  youths  were  trained  to  go  barefoot, 
and  the  heroes  of  Homer  are  usually  described 
as  without  shoes  when  armed  for  battle. 
Greek  women,  however,  wore  shoes,  and  their 


use  finally  became  universal.  There  was  great 
diversity  in  their  fashion,  and  the  several  sorts 
were  named  from  the  person  who  introduced 
them,  or  from  the  place  whence  they  came  ;  as 
the  “shoes  of  Alcibiades,"  "  Persian,”  “Cre¬ 
tan,”  “  Athenian  shoes,”  etc.  The  Spartans 
wore  red  shoes,  and  the  same  were  put  on  by 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  on  ceremonial 
occasions.  The  eaUeus  was  like  modern  shoes 
in  form,  covering  the  whole  foot,  and  tied  with 
latchets  or  strings.  Those  of  senators  and 
patricians  were  high,  like  buskins,  ornament¬ 
ed  with  an  ivory  crescent,  and  called  caltei- 
lunati.  Some  were  made  with  tops,  and  of  all 
lengths,  even  to  covering  the  whole  leg  ;  these 
were  called  calceamenta  and  cothurni.  The  tops 
were  often  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  lacing 
up  in  front,  and  ornamented  at  the  upper  ex¬ 
tremity  with  the  paws  and  heads  arranged  in 
a  flap  that  turned  over.  The  skin  was  dyed 
purple,  or  some  other  bright  color,  and  the 
shoes  were  variously  ornamented  with  imita¬ 
tions  of  jewels,  and  sometimes  with  canvas. 
It  was  common  to  make  them  open  at  the  toe, 
so  that  this  part  of  the  foot  was  left  exposed. 
— Boot  and  Shoemaker. 

Chinese  Fe.mals  Education.  —  Chinese 
books  for  girls  consist  chiefly  of  exhortations 
to  discharge  all  their  duties,  as  daughters, 
wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  especially  daugh¬ 
ters-in-law.  If  you  go  into  a  Pekin  bookshop 
to  examine  what  books  are  devoted  to  female 
training,  you  will  find  a  little  volume  called 
“Nil  er  ching,”  which  describes  the  daily 
routine  of  a  girl’s  life  before  and  after  mar¬ 
riage.  A  larger  work  is  “The  Girl’s  Four 
Books,”  in  two  volumes.  This  contains  the 
best  results  of  Chinese  thinking  on  how  the 
female  mind  ought  to  be  trained.  The  duties 
of  daughter,  wife,  and  mother  are  here  ex¬ 
plicitly  laid  down  and  illustrated  by  examples. 
The  boys  have  their  Four  Books,  which  they 
read  before  the  study  of  the  Five  Classics. 
These  were  fixed  upon  in  the  Sung  dynasty, 
700  years  ago.  A  century  of  Mongol  rule 
followed,  when  the  family  of  Genghis  Khan 
held  the  throne.  Then  came  the  Ming 
dynasty,  which  ruled  for  nearly  three  cen¬ 
turies.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  little 
collection  of  works  called  “The  Girl’s  Four 
Books”  was  made.  Emperors  wrote  prefaces 
to  two  of  them,  in  order  to  give  them  greater 
authority.  Since  that  time  these  books  have 
been  much  used  as  a  sort  of  educational 
course.  In  what  does  this  work  consist?  In 
moral  instruction.  The  girl  may  read  it  her¬ 
self,  or  its  lessons  may  be  taught  her  by  an 
instructor.  The  publication  of  these  works 
was  not  intended  to  furnish  a  curriculum  for 
use  in  girls’  schools,  but  in  families.  Girls’ 
schools  were  not  thought  of  then,  and  it  is 
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only  now,  after  the  commencement  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions,  that  the  question  whether  China 
should  have  girls’  schools  or  not  has  come 
up. — Leisure  Hour. 

The  Bible  Illustrated  by  Oriental 
Proverbs. — The  road  to  heaven  a  narrow  way. 
“  Paradise  is  a  good  place,  but  often  the  get¬ 
ting  there  is  by  lacerating  the  heart.” — Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners.  “  A 
bear's  friendship  is  to  scratch  and  tear.”  “  If 
intimate  with  a  thief,  toke  care  of  your  ox.” — 
Be  sure  thy  sin  will  find  thee  out.  “  The  man 
whom  God  disgraces  is  bitten  by  a  dog  from 
the  back  of  a  camel.” — God  uses  means. 
“  Though  God  is  almighty,  yet  He  does  not 
send  rain  from  a  cloudless  sky.” — God’s  agency 
marvellous.  “  If  God  will.  He  preserves  the 
kitten  in  the  kiln  ashes.”— The  righteous  fear¬ 
less.  "  What  fear  of  the  fire  has  pure  gold  ?” 
— ^The  wicked  have  no  pity.  "  The  kid’s  bleat¬ 
ing  is  the  wolf’s  laughter.” — A  change  of  na¬ 
ture  necessary  for  heaven.  ”  If  an  ass  goes 
to  Mecca,  when  he  returns  he  is  the  same  ass.” 
— Riches  make  to  themselves  wings.  ”  Wealth 
is  a  Hindu’s  beard,”  i.e,  uncertain,  as  the  Hin¬ 
du’s  family  connections  are  extensive,  and  he 
shaves  when  in  mourning.  This  often  occurs. 
There  is  a  similar  one  :  “  Wealth  is  a  cliil's 
shadow,”  i.e.  always  changing. — Mercy  after 
suffering.  ”  Though  the  cloud  is  black,  white 
water  falls  from  it.” — A  man  trying  to  enjoy 
the  world  and  religion  at  the  same  time. 
“  When  the  birds  are  taxed,  the  bat  says,  ‘  I 
am  a  rat.’  When  the  rats  are  taxed,  the  bat 
says,  *  1  am  a  bird.’  ”  Similarly,  in  the 
Arabic  :  "  They  said  to  the  ostrich,  ‘  Carry.’ 
It  answered,  ‘  I  cannot,  for  I  am  a  bird.’ 
They  said,  ’  Fly.’  It  answered,  ‘  I  cannot, 
for  I  am  a  camel.’  ” — The  thoughts  of  the 
wicked  are  evil.  ”  When  the  cat  has  dreams 
she  sees  rats.” — The  enjoyments  of  the  rich 
like  Haman's  case.  “  The  sleep  of  kings 
is  on  an  ant-hill.” — The  Pharisees  cleansing  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  platter.  "  A  white 
beard  is  useless  if  the  heart  be  black.” — Taking 
away  may  bring  more  and  better.  “  The  more 
a  tree  is  lopped,  the  stronger  it  grows.” — The 
penalties  of  trifling  with  sin.  ”  He  who  plays 
with  the  cat  must  suffer  her  claws.” — Pride  of 
the  wicked.  "  Like  the  dustman’s  donkey, 
who  paces  swaggering,  and  yet  carries  only 
dirt.” — The  wicked  useful  in  certain  things. 
“  The  invitation  of  the  ass  to  the  wedding  is  to 
(carry)  wood  or  water.” — The  liar  is  so  by  na¬ 
ture.  ”  The  untrained  cucumber  is  crooked.  ” 
—Sunday  at  Home. 

Remarkable  Echoes. — In  the  sepulchre  of 
Metella,  the  wife  of  Sulla,  in  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  there  is  an  echo  which  repeats  five 


times,  in  five  different  keys,  and  will  also  give 
back  with  distinctness  a  hexameter  line  which 
requires  two  and  a  half  seconds  to  utter  it. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Naha,  between  Bingen 
and  Coblentz,  an  echo  repeats  seventeen 
times.  The  speaker  may  scarcely  be  heard, 
and  yet  the  responses  are  loud  and  distinct, 
sometimes  appearing  to  approach,  at  other 
times  to  come  from  a  great  distance.  Echoes 
equally  beautiful  and  romantic  are  to  be  heard 
in  our  own  islands.  In  the  cemetery  of  the 
Abercorn  family,  at  Paisley,  when  the  door  of 
the  chapel  is  shut,  the  reverberations  are 
equal  to  the  sound  of  thunder.  If  a  single 
note  of  music  is  breathed,  the  tone  ascends 
gradually  with  a  multitude  of  echoes,  till  it 
dies  in  soft  and  bewitching  murmurs.  In  this 
chapel  is  interred  Margery,  the  daughter  of 
Bruce,  and  the  wife  of  William  Wallace.  The 
echo  at  the  *‘  Eagle’s  Nest,”  on  the  banks  of 
Killarney,  is  renowned  for  its  effective  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  bugle  call,  which  seems  to  be  re¬ 
peated  by  a  hundred  instruments,  until  it 
gradually  dies  away  in  the  air.  At  the  report 
of  a  cannon,  the  loudest  thunders  reverberate 
from  the  rock,  and  die  in  seemingly  endless 
peals  along  the  distant  mountains.  At  the 
Castle  of  Simonetta,  a  nobleman’s  seat  about 
two  miles  from  Milan,  a  surprising  echo  is 
produced  between  the  two  wings  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  report  of  a  pistol  is  repeated  by  this 
echo  sixty  times;  and  Addison,  who  visited 
the  place  on  a  somewhat  foggy  day,  when  the 
air  was  unfavorable  to  the  experiment,  counted 
fifty-six  repetitions.  At  first  they  were  very 
quick,  but  the  intervals  were  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  sound  decayed.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  sound  of  one  musical  Instrument  in 
this  place  resembles  a  great  number  of  instru¬ 
ments  playing  in  concert.  This  echo  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  existence  of  two  parallel  walls 
of  considerable  length,  between  which  the 
wave  of  sound  is  reverberated  from  one  to  the 
other  until  it  is  entirely  spent. —  The  World  of 
Wonders. 

THE  COMRADES. 

[Frem  the  German  of  Uklaud.'\ 

I  HAD  a  mate  in  the  rcfiraent, 

A  belter  man  ne'er  ttepped. 

The  bugle  blew  to  battle. 

And  'mid  the  roar  and  rattle 
One  Mep,  one  heart,  we  kepL 

“  Art  thon,  or  am  I,  the  billet 
Of  that  bullet  whialling  here  t 
Ah  !  poor  tdd  mate,  ’lit  thee  it’s  found  !” 

He  fell  betide  me  ob  the  ground, — 

'Twa*  a  part  of  rnywlf  lay  there. 

“  Doat  itretch  thy  hand  towardi  me  t 
I  must  load,  and  one  more  shot  try. 

I've  ne'er  a  hand  hr  thee,  old  chum. 

Peace  be  with  thee  in  kingdom-come,— 

Good-bye,  my  mate,  good-bye  I”  C.  S.  M. 
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Valuable  Lands  from  Morasses. — Homs 
statiHtica  show  the  importance  of  tlie  Tarious 
public  works  which  have  been  undertaken  bj 
the  French,  and  the  important  effects  they 
have  had  upon  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
France.  Perhaps  the  ftuist  Important  of  all 
have  been  the  works  in  the  I^andes  (Gironde). 
In  that  region  there  formerly  existed  a  plain 
of  8000  s(|uare  kilometres  of  sand,  overlying 
an  impenetrable  sub-soil.  The  rains  of  win¬ 
ter  formed  immense  seas  of  mud,  which  were 
transformed  by  the  suns  of  suiiiiner  into  mo¬ 
rasses  filled  with  rank,  useless  vegetation. 
What  was  required  was  a  proper  supply  of 
water  and  a  good  system  of  drainage  The 
works  were  commenced  twenty  years  ago,  and 
there  are  in  existence  to-day  2200  kilometres 
of  canals,  which  have  transformed  190,000 
hectares  of  useless  communal  land  into  forests 
worth  already  80,000,000  franca,  in  addition  to 
360,000  hectares  of  land  belonging  to  private 
individuals  which  have  been  planted  and  now 
grow  wood  worth  126,000,000  franca.  All  these 
works  have  been  carried  out  at  the  expense  of 
162  communes  without  any  assistance  from 
the  central  government.  Ho  far  from  having 
contracted  any  debt,  the  communes  have  man¬ 
aged,  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  improved 
land,  to  spend  7,600,000  francs  in  public  build¬ 
ings,  schools,  churches,  and  mairies,  and  to 
invest  4,000,000  francs  in  national  securities. 
And  all  these  results  have  been  produced  by 
the  expenditure  of  less  than  1,000,000  francs. 

Odiob  Books  for  Foreign  Travel. — The 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  has 
issued  a  “hand  book  for  going  to  Paris,  with 
all  routes  to  it  and  uear  excursions  from  it.” 
It  contains  in  a  neat  portable  form  a  great 
variety  of  just  such  infonnation  as  is  useful  to 
the  traveler,  tells  him  what  to  see  and  how  to 
see,  and  is  a  very  useful  companion.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Henry  Morford,  who  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of  Guide  Books. 
The  Company  also  issue  in  connection  with  it 
Bartlet’s  illustrated  Map  of  Ijondon  and  Paris, 
which  shows  at  a  glance  all  the  public  build¬ 
ings  and  places  of  Interest  in  the  two  cities, 
with  their  location  and  direction.  As  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  thus  provided  so  well  for  travelers 
abroad,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  forget  to 
take  out  an  accident  policy  before  leaving  home. 


American  Indians. — Facts  have  proved 
not  only  that  the  American  Indians  are  not 
decreasing  in  numbers,  but  that  they  are 
advancing  rapidly  in  civilizatian.  Of  the 
entire  number,  estimated  at  275,000,  56,000,  or 
about  one- fifth,  receive  rations  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  number  of  rations  issued  is 
steadily  diminishing ;  for  instance,  12,000 
rations  now  gpven  to  the  Navajos  will  cease  to 
be  issued  next  year.  About  70,000  Indians  are 
living  under  constitutions  and  written  laws 
adopted  and  administered  by  themselves. 
There  are  112,903  who  wear  citizens’  drees ; 
these  occupy  22,199  houses.  There  are  main¬ 
tained  among  the  tribes  330  schools,  in  which 
are  11,615  scholars ;  the  sum  of  $337,379  is 
expended  on  education,  and  40,397  have  learned 
to  read.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  culti¬ 
vated  by  Indians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  is  292,650;  the  total  of  bushels 
of  wheat  raised  by  them  in  1877  was  688,278  ; 
of  corn,  4,656,952.  The  horses  and  mules 
owned  are  216,286 ;  the  cattle  are  217,883  ;  and 
the  slieep  587,  444.  These  facts  are  proof  that 
the  peace  policy  of  the  national  government 
is  far  from  being  a  failure.  Dr.  Clark,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Board, 
has  expresseil  the  opinion  that  our  Indians 
have  made  more  progress  in  civilization  in 
the  last  decade  than  during  the  preceding 
fifty  years. 

Breaking  in  Horses  bt  Electricity. — 
Some  experiments  have  been  made  at  Brussels 
in  breaking  in  burses  by  means  of  an  electric 
bridle.  The  apparatus,  called  the  Engstrom 
bridle,  after  its  inventor,  consists  simply  in  a 
couple  of  reins,  along  which  run  electric  wires. 
At  the  end  of  the  reins  a  small  electric  battery 
is  attached,  which  is  entirely  in  the  power  of 
the  experimenter.  By  pressing  on  a  little  knob 
the  electric  current  acta  on  the  comers  of  the 
horse’s  mouth,  and  after  a  few  consecutive  or 
intermitting  shocks  the  animal  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  docile.  A  very  intractable  mare  was 
broken  in  after  one  experiment  with  the  bridle. 
The  inventor  asserts  that  mnaway  horses  can 
immediately  be  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
means  of  this  apparatua 

Butter  Trade. — England  imports  about 
80,000  tons  of  foreign  butter,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  nearly  $44,000,000. 
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Clothimo. — Mr.  Oeorffe  L.  Burr,  the  well- 
known  clothier  and  succeeeor  to  Freeman  4c 
Burr,  has  on  hand  a  fine  stock  of  ready  made 
clothing  suitable  for  the  present  season  and  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Perhaps  hardly  any 
thing  in  the  market  has  felt  the  effect  of  re¬ 
duced  prices  more  than  clothing,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  suit  can  now  be  had  at  a  price  which 
would  seem  incredible  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Mr.  Burr  also  does  a  large  business  with  cus¬ 
tomers  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  who  by 
means  of  his  system  of  self-measurement  he 
is  enabled  to  furnish  with  clothing  to  order. 
Send  for  his  circular  and  rules  for  self-measure. 
Mr.  Burr’s  store  is  at  Nos.  138  and  140  Fulton 
Street,  and  our  friends  will  do  well  to  give 
him  a  call. 

PORTKAITS  OF  AMBBICAN  STATBSMBN. — 
We  have  made  arrangements  by  which  we  can 
furnish  portraits  on  steel  of  over  seven  hundred 
prominent  American  Senators,  Representatives, 
J  udges,  Governors,  Foreign  Ministers,  and  other 
distinguished  Americans.  These  engravings 
are  on  heavy  plate  pai^er,  nice  94x12  inches; 
price,  single  copies  twenty-five  cents,  or  $10 
per  one  hundred.  This  is  a  good  opportunity 
to  make  up  a  portrait  gallery  of  distinguished 
Americans. 

Two  Hundred  Thousand  Bugs. — The 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  says  :  “  Prof.  Davidson, 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  recent¬ 
ly  called  the  attention  of  a  number  of  citixens 
to  the  large  collection  of  specimens  in  entomol¬ 
ogy  made  by  Henry  Edwards  during  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years.  This  collection  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  far  the  most  complete  ever  made 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  About  60,000  species  have 
been  collected,  representing  more  than  200,000 
specimens.  These  represent  not  only  all  the 
orders  on  this  coast,  but  nearly  or  quite  all  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  large  representation 
of  orders  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
collection  is  really  one  of  the  most  complete 
known  in  this  country  or  any  other.  The 
collection  is  valned  at  $12,000,  or  rather  that 
is  about  the  sum  expended  in  freights,  cabinets, 
and  the  purchase  of  rare  specimens.  The 
labor  of  twenty-five  years  is  not  estimated. 

Bictclbs. — At  a  recent  “Idcycle  meet,”  at 
Hampton  Court,  there  were  2000  riders  in  the 
procession,  representing  62  metropolitan  and 
20  provincial  clnbs.  The  tbrong  of  spectators 
was  estimated  at  30,000. 


BOOKS  RECBIVBD. 

[Tbs  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclbctic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Studio,  Field,  and  Oallery :  A  manual  of 
Painting  for  the  Student  and  Amateur,  with 
Information  for  the  General  Reader.  By 
Horace  J.  Rollin.  New  York  :  Z>.  Appleton 
dk  Co.  12mo,  pp.  207.  Price,  $1.50. 

Studiet  in  SpeetrUm  Anal/ftut.  By  J. 
Norman  Lockybr,  F.R.S.  International 
Scientific  Series.  New  York :  D.  AppleU>n  d 
Co,  12mo,  cloth.  Illustrated.  pp.  258. 
Price,  2.50. 

Studiei  in  tAe  Creative  'Week.  By  Rev. 
QborobD  .  Boardman.  New  York  :  Z>.  Apple- 
ton  dt  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  388.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  KleimenU  of  Plain  Trigonometry.  By 
Prof.  Euobnb  L.  Riouards,  of  Yale  College. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  16mo,  cloth, 

pp.  112. 

A  Synopeie  of  Uietory,  from  B.  C.  800  to 
A.  D.  1876,  outlined  in  Diagrame  and  Tablet; 
V)Uh  Index  and  Ckenealogiet.  For  General  Ref-  * 
erence  and  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
Samubl  Willard,  A.M.,M.D.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  116. 

Charlotte  Cuthman  :  Her  Lettere  and  Mem- 
oriet  of  her  Idfe.  By  Emma  Stebbins.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  Heliotypee.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Otgood  dk  Co.  8vo,  pp.  308.  Price,  $2.50. 

Memorial  and  Biographieal  Sketehet.  By 
Jambs  Freeman  C'larkr  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Otgood  d  Co.  12mo,  pp.  434.  Price,  $2. 

Watch  and  Ward.  A  Story  by  Hbnrt 
Jambs,  Jr.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Otgood  d  Co. 
Little  Classic  Style,  pp.  219.  Price,  $1.25. 

Studiet  in  Luke.  The  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Luke,  containing  the  Original  Greek  Text, 
with  an  Interlined  Word-for-Word  English 
Translation,  and  a  New  Version  baaed  on  the 
renderings  of  Eminent  Critics,  with  Illustra¬ 
tive  Elxplanatory  Foot  Notes  and  References. 
Also,  an  Alphabetical  Appendix  of  Names, 
Weights,  Coins,  Words,  and  Phrases  used  in 
the  New  Testament.  By  Benjamin  Wilson. 
New  York  :  8.  R.  Wellt  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  168.  Price  60  cents. 

Putnam’t  Art  Hand  Bookt.  Edited  by 
Susan  N.  Carter  I.  The  Art  of  Sketching 
from  Nature.  By  Thomas  Rowbotham.  II. 
Landscape  Paintings  in  Oil  Colors.  By  W: 
Williams.  Both  fully  illustrated.  New 
York  :  O.  P.  Putnam’t  8ont.  16mo,  boards. 
Price,  SO  cents  each. 
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SELTZER 


ANITY  FAIR 


(lentlemen’s  Clothing 


Men*!  aiMl  Boj*'  Clothing  of  OTOry  Dwcriptlon;  8hirU,  etc.,  to  McMare  and  Beodj  Made. 


Order*  Mjr  Letter  promptijr  Mlled. 

GentleaieM  in  anj  part  of  the  ooantry  are  enabled  to  order  b;  ov  Kale*  of  Self- 
Meoaure,  with  tbe  gaeraateedcrrriiiarr  of  receirlngthemoit  Perfect  Fit  attain¬ 
able.  Over  ao.OUO  orders  fllled  with  higheetaatiafactlon.  8eeTe*timonlal*,BookofFai>hlon8. 

HULKS  for  Seir-JIIeM«re.  Samples,  Price-List.  Book  of  Fashions  Seat  Free 
on  application. 

Hit  HU  )  Merchant  Clothier, 

BaccoMOf  to  F'RBKMAH  A  BVRRp  Kstablubbd  IHH* 


RAPID  TRANSIT 

THE  QUESTION  SETTLED. 


While  engineers  and  capitalists  are  layinx  their  beads 
together  to  send  ns  throngh  space  with  bird-like  swiftness. 
It  may  ho  as  well  to  state  that  tbe  quidMl  pottiblt  trantU 
from  a  state  of  debility  and  despondency  to  a  condition 
of  health  and  vigor  is  seenred  by  the  use  of  TaRRsifT's 
ErrsRmcsHT  Sbltuh  AnaiaNT.  This  most  refreshing 
and  dellKlitful  of  thirst-quenching  draughts  is  a  positive 
specific  for  dyspepsia,  feverishness,  an  overflow  of  bile,  con- 
stlpntion,  nervous  weakness,  sick  headache,  and  all  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  digestive,  secretive  and  excretive  organs. 

THB  TRUK  ARTICLK  18  PROCURABLB  AT 
ALL  DRUG  STORE8. 


P 1 1 II  n  Another  battU  on  high  priee$.  fl  R  G 1 II 
■T  *  r  mmopolitU  renewed. 

See  b*attg'$  UUtut  New»pa^  for  full  reply.  Sent  free . 
Before  buying  PIANO  or  0R6MN  read  mv  latest  circular. 
Ufflp  Lowbst  Pricks  Evaa  Gitxn.  Address,  UfhQ 
”  Daniel  F.  BMtty,  Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  ”**** 


IX  qOAXTITIBS,  AXD  AS  ONOIOX  STKCIMBXS. 
Rpeoialtibs;  MAOHOLIAJ.  JAPAKESB  MAPLES. 
KHODODKNDROKS,  RARDT  and  CHIKE8E  AZA 
I.BAH,  ROSES,  and  CAMELLIAS.  Price-List  nmm. 

One  of  nor  Arm  makes  studies  for  picturesque  Lawn 
planting.  In  conjunction  with  .1.  WaiDBKXAKN,  Landscape 
Architect,  and  snthornf  “BeautifylnR  Conntry  Homes.” 
I*1antlng  maps  and  eatimates  free  to  purchasers. 

PABSOirS  A  SOUS  CO.  (Limited), 

KiaasNO  A'wraeriea,  Flushing,  JV.  T. 


Cases  of  126 
movable  letters, 
etc.,  with  print- 


sample  of  type  and  circular,  6  cents. 
1  TYTB  CO.,  Mallet  Creek,  Ohio. 


Fashionable  Cards,  no  two  alike,  with  name, 
10c.  80  Scroll,  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

OEO.  I.  REED  A  CO.,  NAatAn,  N.  T. 


Ofsupsrisr  EKOLISH  man- 
ufmeturst  fis  IS  Knmhsrst  suit- 
sd  to  svsry  atyfe  of  mriting. 
For  saU  by  ALL  DSALFR8. 


SAMPLE  C AMDS,  containing 
else  each  of  the  IS  Nnmhsrs,  hg 
fisaU  OM  receipt  of  9S  Oenis, 
ioison,  Blakeman,  Taptor  A  Co. 
tas  and  J40  Orastd  St..M.T 


Tobacco  and  Cigarettes 

TWO  ARTICLES  OF  REAL  IRERIT. 


VnsurpitsHeil  for  Purity,  Delicacy,  and  EacccUence. 

Their  standard  will  ever  be  maintained.  Sold  everywhere.  ^^Bewareof  imitadoneandrountrrfcii 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works.  (6  First  Prise  Medals.)  WM.  8.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


Business  Suits, 

Dress  ! 

iUITS, 

1  Spring  Overcoats,  I 

1  Bovs*  S 

luiTS, 

•8  to  840.  1 

•26  to 

i60 

1  86  to  880.  1 

1  88  to  1 

»0. 
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AYER’S  HAIR  VIGOR, 

FOR  RESTORING  GRAY  HAIR 
TO  ITS  lATURAL  VITALITY  AID  OOLOR. 


Advancing  years,  eick- 
iirfis,care,  diaappointincnt, 
and  hereditary  predii^po 
aition,  all  turn  the  hair 
Cray,  and  cither  of  them 
incline  it  to  shed  prema¬ 
turely. 

Avir'b  II AIK  ViooR,  by' 
long  and  extensive  use,  has 
that  it  stops  tile 
of  the  hair  immt- 
;  often  renews  the 
;  ami  always  surely 
its  color,  when 
faded  or  gray.  It  stimu¬ 
lates  the  nutritive  organs 
to  healthy  activity,  and 
preserves  both  the  hair  and  its  beauty.  Thus  brasby. 
weak,  or  sickly  hair  becomes  glowy,  pliable,  and 
strengthened ;  lost  hair  regrows  with  lively  expression  ; 
falling  hair  is  checked  and  stahlished ;  thin  hair 
thickens  ;  and  faded  or  gray  hairs  resume  their  original 
color.  Its  operation  is  sure  and  harmless.  It  cores 
dandruff,  heals  all  humors,  and  keeps  the  scalp  oool, 
clean  ana  soft— under  which  conditions,  diseases  of  the 
scalp  are  impoasible. 

As  a  dressing  for  ladies'  hair,  the  Yioor  is  praised 
for  its  grateful  and  upeeable  perfume,  and  valued  for 
the  soft  lustre  and  richness  of  tone  it  imparts. 


PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  A  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Practical  aad  Analytical  Cheaiists. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

W  e  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  eceipi  of  18 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

E.  R.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

Bond  Stra-f,  \eiv  York. 


Fine  Steel  Engravings, 

Kmr  ths  Portfolio,  Sorup  Book,  Framing, 
or  for  Cemire  Table. 

OCB  LUT  mCLUOla 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Statesmen,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures, 
Xtc.,  Sto.,  Etc., 

Compiisiiig  SOO  different  snbiects.  and  embracing 
portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  past 
and  present  century. 

The  engravings  are  printed  on  heavy  ouarto  aiaed 
paper,  10  x  IS  inches,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express, 
prepaid.  We  furnish  neat  cloth  cases'  or  portfolios. 
Dolaing  lYom  ten  to  fifty  engravinga,  price  90  cents  each. 
Price  of  engravings,  JO  eente  each,  or  $7. SO  per 

too. 

Oh  rteeipt  $J.SO,  toe  will  tend  by  maU.  prejiaid. 
any Aflsen  engrarlnge  on  oar  lift.  wM  por^elio. 

Catalognee  oont  to  any  addreem.  Send  poetage 
■tamp  for  Catalogue. 

We  also  issue  Catalogue  of 

Fine  Imported  Engravings, 

FOR  FRAMIRG  OR  PORTFOLIOS. 

This  catalogue  oonpriaes  a  huge  and  varied  list  of 
•  elegant  and  popular  works,  fhim  the  best  Amerlcsn  snd 
European  araats.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  line  I 
and  stipple,  printed  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  with  ample  | 
mai^n  for  framing  or  the  portfolio,  comprising  over  ; 
TOO  DlOerent  Sablerta.  They  are  of  ail  aixes. 
from  IS  X 16  to  Mx  40,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express.  . 
prepaid,  and  without  Ipjaiy.  Priees  from  #1  to  $iO,  | 
according  to  aise.  ' 

Catalognee  eent  to  ang  addreee.  Send  postage 
stamp  for  Oatalogne. 

L  R.  PELTON,  PublWier,  25  Bond  St.,  New  Ytrk.  | 


tS  per  Asaasi.  Single  Nsmbera,  30  renU. 

THK 

Penn  Monthly. 

A  KAGAZINH  FOB  THOUGHTFUL 
HEADERS. 

In  almost  every  Issue  will  be  found  one  or 
more  articles  from  the  pens  of  leading 
writera,  in  which  some  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  American  life,  and  our  advanced 
and  advancing  civilisation,  is  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  discussed. 

The  Penn  Monthly  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
manly,  independent,  alert,  and  compre- 
hanaive  American  periodical,  containing 
nothing  that  is  trashy,  snd  excluding 
nothing  that  is  properly  within  the  domain 
of  Pure  Literature,  Applied  Science,  or  a 
wise  Political  Economy. 

Snhscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

Address,  with  fall  P.  O.  address, 

EDWASD  STEEN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

125  and  127  N.  7th  St,  Philadelphia. 
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Eclectic  G-allery 

OF 

rrine  ©teel-Enj^rjxvings. 


FOR  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  OR  FRAMING,  OR  FOR 
CENTRE-TABLE  MISCELLANIES. 


THK  BCLEmiC  MAGAZINE  hai<  been  ))ublisbc<I  for  over  thirty  years.  Each  monthly  number,  dorins  this  long 
period,  haa  been  embellished  with  a  Fiiib  BTEnrEnsRAviMS,  illustrating  some  subject  of  genenu  interest, 
oistoric  or  ideal,  and  comprising  tbe  Portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  past  and  present  centuries. 
These  engravings  are  print^  in  handsome  styl&  suitable  for  framing,  for  scrap-boolcs,  and  lor  private  histori¬ 
cal  collectlona,  and  form  a  selection  calculated  to  afford  both  amusement  and  instmetiou. 

Our  list  inclndea  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc., 

ooiviJPi=t.isiJsro- 

NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS, 

of  which  the  folioaring,  selected  from  our  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety, 

HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

SIB  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FBIEirDS. 
UTEBABT  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  RETHOLSS. 
SHAKESPEARE  AHR  CONTEKPORARISS. 
CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

SCHILLER  AT  THE  COURT  OP  WIEMAR. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 
VAN  DTXE  FARTING  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

FLOWER-GATHERERS. 

OLD  MORTALITY. 

BLIND-MAN'S-BUFF. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 

The  encraviiigs  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only 
udicate  the  figures  opposite  the  engraving  selected 

They  are  ^nted  on  heavy  quarto  sir.<d  paper,  10. inches,  and  ran  be  sent  by  mall  or  express  without  iajory. 
We  ramish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings,  price,  60  cents  each. 

F'rloo  of  E3ngi‘«-'vixigs. 

tOc,  each,  or  IS  engravings  sent  in  portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1^0. 

We  will  make  selections  of  the  16  Engravings,  to  be  sent  whenever  reqnirrd,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  fbr 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
for  cantre-taUs. 

OATAlsOOUSS  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDBE8S, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  Nkw-York. 


PORTRAITS. 

THM.  B.  MACAULAY. 
JAB.  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 
ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 
GUSTAV  DORE. 
LANDSEER. 

PROF.  R.  A.  PROCTOR. 
PROF.  CHAS.  DARWIN. 
PROF.  HUXLEY. 

PROF.  TYNDALL. 

EARL  OF  DERBY. 

COUNT  BISMARCK. 

CHAS.  O’CONOR. 

WM.  M.  EVARTS. 

GEO.  MACDONALD. 

WM.  BLACK. 
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GROVE  HALL,  NEW-HAVEN,  CONN. 


A  ■nperior  Home  School  for  Tonng  Ladle*. 


Re-opens  September  19. 

MIm  M.  P.  MONTFOBT,  Priadp*!. 


.Maplewood  Moolc  SeoilnorT  for  Toonp 

din.  E«t»bU*bed  iHj.  A  tkomu^  OmssU  Conn*.  Ilie 
Boeal  locstloa  o*  the  ConDectient  Rlrer.  For  eaMoenw 
•ddrcM  Prof.  D.  8.  Rabpooi,  East-Haddu  lUddlMex  Co., 
Conn.  (Papils  oso  enter  at  any  Ubm.) 


CHUECH  FTJEiriTTIEE 

i.  k  R.  UMB,  MCvmineSt.N.  T. 
8.  8.  Bonners,  $5  each.  Pnipite, 
Oammnnion  Table*,  Berks,  etc., etc. 

niMbstod  r«nl:v*|IC*talPort|BMB*rt, 
OaUlacm..  10  eta.  |  10  ct*.  |«to.  lOc. 


established  1840. 
IIPROVED  FIKLD,  HABISE,  OPEHA 
AHD  TOURISrs  GLASSES. 

I  Spectacles snd  Ere-GIsrees.  Artificial  Hnmao 
k^es.  11.  WALDSTEIN,  Optician,  41  Union 
Square,  N.  T.  Cstalotnie*  mailed  hr  enclosing  stamp. 
Hiithest  awards  from  all  the  World's  Exhibition*. 


IsTAiiiD  BsoisnrnrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


Bond  for 

Clroolor  to 
CfiLAIR  OG.,  XEW  HATEH. 


WORK  FOR  AIaIa 

In  their  own  loeslitie*,  canrasslng  for  the  Flresid*  i 
TIsIter.  (enlarged)  Weekly  and  Monthly.  Lantest  ! 
Paper  la  Ike  Werld.  with  Mammoth  Chromos  Free.  | 
Big  Commissions  to  Agents.  Terms  and  Ontfit  Free. 
Address,  P.  O.  TICEEBT,  Aagasta,  Mala*. 


IKLAID-FLOOBS. 
National  Wood  MTg  Oo,, 

9*0  KKOADWAT  Bear  SSd  81., 

NEW-YORK. 


A  DAT  to  Agents  canvassing  for  the  Fire* 
aide  Visitor.  Teima  and  Outfit  Free.  Ad¬ 
dress.  P.  O.  VICKXRT,  Angnata,  Maine. 


PIANOS 


Retail  price  9900,  onlyttSfiO.  Parlor 
Organ*,  price  1940,  only  996.  Paper 
free.  T.  Bsstty,  Wuhlactei,  P.  J, 


I»0IITF'0LI08 

roB 

Eclectic  Engravings, 


Holding  from  10  to  50  quartos,  sent  bj  mail 
on  receipt  of  50  cents  at  this  office. 


k  Valuable  Work  for  Canvassers. 


Tlie  Native  Flowers  aiA  Fens 

OP  THB 

TJ35TITE33  STA-TBS. 

Bt  Paop.  Thomas  Mkham. 

Editor  of  the  Oard*n*r'i  MonOUy. 

RaperblF  lilnatrmted  bp  Chromo-Eiltho- 
craphlc  Platea. 


This  enterprise  has  ]n*tly  been  termed  a  great  national 
undertaking.  Its  aim  is,  by  acenrste  Ulnstration*  in 
form  and  emor.  and  hv  clear  and  popnlar  descriptions 
in  the  text,  and  by  being  issued  at  an  exceedingly  low 
price,  to  bring  within  tM  reach  of  all  a  knowledge  of 
onr  native 

FLOWERS  UNO  FERNS. 

The  illnstratioBa  have  all  been  carefnlly  painted  from 
life  and  have  been  reproduced  in  the  highest  style  of 
chromo-l  ithography . 

It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  works  ever  isened  in 
this  country. 

It  is  laened  In  94  nambers  at  SO  cents  per  nnmber,  and 
is  sold  only  by  sabecription. 

Canvassers  wanted  for  it. 


L.  PRANG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

B.  W.  BOXD,  S  Beskmaa  Street.  X.  T. 

Agent  for  New  York  and  vicinity. 


RTCHINGS. 


We  have  added  to  onr  Catalognc  of  FW  Bnaraoing* 
the  following  list  of  Inching*.  They  are  copied  from 
paiqUng*  by  the  moat  celebrated  masters,  and  are  en¬ 
graved  In  the  finest  manner.  India  proofs  only.  Sixes 
are  given  to  frame.  Friee,  $1  eack.  Sixes  to 
frame  about  19x15  inch**. 


Le  Umut . 

Stndying  his  Part. . . . 
Uno  bonne  Hietoire. . . 

La  Berg5re . 

Organ-Orinder . 

Homeleaa . 

Un  Marehe  d’laclaTaa. 

L’Aimd  de  Lipre . 

CamaTal  de  Yeaiee. . . 
A  Tankard  of  Ala. . . . 
Amatenn  da  PNntnre 

Lea  BibUophilaa . 

Fnmenr  Tlamand . 

Jonar  da  Plata . 

La  Poliehinalla . 

L’Andianaa . 

WFho  foas  tharaV . 

Anatomiat . 


. . .  Maiaaonier, 
.Pinain4Hrard. 
.. . .  .Harrmaan. 
. . .  .Bonfaraan. 

. Xnana. 

. Dord. 

. Oaroma. 

....  Maiiaoniar. 

. Baekar. 

. . .  .Maiaaonier. 
. . .  .Maiaaonier. 

. . Fortuny. 

. Moimoniar. 

,. . .  .Maiaaonier. 
...  .Maiaaonier. 
, . . .  .MaiHonier. 

. Maiaaonier, 

.  ...Max. 


We  can  also  famtsh  a  set  of  Fifty  Dietricy  Etchlag*. 
comprising  a  great  variety  of  Snbyacts— Cattle,  Sheep, 
Landscapes,  Interior*,  Flgiira*,  etc.  Prle«,  AO  eta. 
MCk. 

We  win  send  any  of  above  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid  (carefully  done  np),  on  receipt  of  price,  or  they 
can  be  sent  pw  express  C.  O.  D.  Address, 

1.  E.  rZLTON,  PubUahtr, 

Jtond  Stroot,  Ifeto*  Took. 
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Eclectic  Hotel  Register. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON  HOTEL, 

SEA  ISLAND  HOTEL, 

E.  H.  lACISON  k  CO.,  Proprieton, 

M.  M.  mOMAN,  Miiager. 

Charleaton,  8.  0. 

B^ufoit,  S.  C. 

GEORGIA. 


S€MEVSJ^  ®mmMl  k 

K.  I>roprietoi% 

SAVANNAH,  GA. 

mo  TEE. 

B.  F.  BBOWIV,  Pi-oprietor, 


- 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 

OERALD’S. 

Dougherty’s, 

Madison  House, 

•  TH0M80V. 

OBEEHSBOSO’. 

MAOISOH. 

J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  Proprietor, 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


Wheeler  House, 

08OTI1I. 

Barnesville  Hotel, 

BABHESVILLE. 

PROCTOR’S, 

FORSYTH. 

B,  BUB,  Proprietor, 

MACON,  GA. 

BYlNGhTON’S, 

Cannon  House, 

HARVEY’S, 

FOBT  VALLXT. 

BUTLEB. 

TALBOTTOH. 

\ 

J.  in.  ESTES,  Proprietor, 
COLUMBUS,  GA. 
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PRICE  REI>UCEI>. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLK 


REVISED  POPULAR  EDITION. 

In  Ten  Large  Octavo  Volumes,  containing  Eight  Thousand,  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Pages.  Illustrated  with  about  Four  Thousand  Engravings  and  FORTY 
MAPS,  printed  on  thick  paper.  Price  per  set,  in  Cloth,  $25 ;  Library  Shebp,  $30 ; 
Half  Russia,  $50 ;  Half  OaU;  gilt  back,  $50. 


REVISED  TRADE  EDITION. 

Containing  the  same  as  above,  except  the  Maps,  and  printed  on  thinner  paper. 
Price  in  Cloth,  per  set,  $22.50 ;  Library  Sheep,  $25 ;  Half  Calf,  $45. 

The  publnhen  have  now  ready  the  above  new  and  complete  issuei  of  “  Chamben'i  Encyclopmdia,”  which  they 
offer  at  ao  low  a  price  that  this  valuable  and  popular  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  ”  it  u^ghl  within  the  means 
of  every  reader. 

FOR  THE  GENERAL.  READER.— “  Upon  its  literary  merits,"  says  a  well-known  critic,  "  its  completeness 
and  accuracy,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  information,  thoe  can  be  only  one  opinion.  The  wodi  is  worthy  of  the 
high  aim  and  established  reputation  of  its  projectors.  Art  and  science,  theology  ano  jurisprudence,  natural  history  and 
metaphysics,  tofrography  and  geography,  medicine  and  anti^uiti^  btoigraphy  and  belles-fetties,  are  nil  dtacuased  here, 
not  in  long  treatises,  but  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  give  requisite  inionnation  at  a  glance,  as  it  were.  Sometimes,  when 
the  subject  justifies  it,  more  minnte  details  are  given.  ...  Its  fulness  upon  American  subjects  ought  to  recommend 
it  especially  in  this  country ;  and  its  Ivw  price  makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  moM  accessible  srorks  ever  published. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. — Says  the  late  President  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  "Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  families  deny  theinseKes  ia  ether  things  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  fiM  themselves  mentally  much  enriched." 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  frequendy  called  upon  to  give  succinct  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  so 
useful ;  while  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articlet  has  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  caapass 
of  a  few  vtdamaa,  which  are  afforded  at  a  small  cost  compared  with  others  of  its  clast. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  work  is  poculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  its  adaptation,  as  a  "Dictionary  of  Uni- 
vtrtal  Knowledge,'’  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupib.  Says  one  of  onr  eminent  educators,  “  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  tM  friends  of  education  will  do  injustica  to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  literature,  science,  and  gcnmral 
knowled^  if  they  fail  to  reward  the  enterprising  publishers  with  a  liberal  patronage." 

Aleve  wtu  he  sent  ly  Express,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  reeeipt  of  price, 

AdBNTS  WANTED. 


HL  K.  PKLTOIV, 

Haw  You  Asbmct, 

Sfi  Bond  St.,  New  York, 


Addnss 
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PUBLISHER’S^  MISCELLANY. 


Old  Rivrrs  Utilized. — Running  water 
leavea  nn  tlie  earth’e  crust  marks  as  i>ermanent 
ns  any  of  tbe  violent  convulsions  of  nature. 
The  discovery  has  lately  l»een  made  in  Austra¬ 
lia  that  the  streams  of  the  Tertiary  period, 
probably  many  millions  of  years  ago,  but  now 
dried  up,  are  vast  storehouses  of  wealth. 
They  are  carefully  searched  out  and  worked 
for  tin.  They  acted  in  'precisely  the  same 
way  as  the  rivers  of  our  own  day,  washing 
away  the  lighter  rock,  and  leaving  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  heavy  ore  in  their  channels. 
They  vary  considerably  in  depth,  according  to 
the  remoteness  of  their  origin.  In  one  of  them 
a  shaft  has  been  sunk  fK)  feet,  and  at  that  depth 
the  ground  is  a  regular  river  bed,  with,  in 
some  places,  a  collection  of  loose  drift  sand 
heavily  intermixed  with  tin^ore.  It  has  been 
opened,  at  that  depth,  to  the  distance,  horizon¬ 
tally,  of  200t>  feet,  and  explored  by  boring  j 
from  the  surface  for  HOO  feet  more.  The  width  j 
of  the  seam  has  increased  from  18  to  400  feet,  j 
and  it  contains  an  average  of  three  feet  of  | 
what  tbe  miners  call  "  pay  dirt,”  that  is  to  say^ 
soil  worth  working,  for  it  yields  about  1^  per 
c.*nt.  of  metal,  an  excellent  produce  for  tin-ore 
Some  of  these  deposits  are  discovered  at  only 
a  few  f«*et  from  the  surface,  a  fact  which  shows 
that  tliey  are  of  a  much  later  date  than  the 
one  referred  to  above,  but  still  of  imiAeasur- 
able  antiquity.  'Hie  state  of  the  earth  also  j 
shows  that  tliese  later  rivers  were  not  in  action 
for  very  long  periods,  as  the  ore  has  been  far 
less  washed.  Twenty-five  of  these  tin  mines 
have  already  been  found,  and  although  the  diffi¬ 
culty  attending  all  new  enterprises  has  retard, 
ed  their  development,  yet  within  two  years 
they  have  produced  2059  tons  of  ore,  worth 
alsmt  $1,000,000. 

Enteuprihe  in  Honey. — A  Chicago  honey 
dealer  has  constructed  a  floating  bee-house 
large  enough  to  accommodate  two  thousand 
hives.  This  he  is  towing  up  the  Mississippi 
River,  from  Ixiuisiana  to  Minnesota,  keeping 
pace  with  the  blossoming  of  the  flowers,  thus 
stimulating  the  honey-making  ability  of  his 
bees.  In  his  return  trip  he  designs  to  take 
advantage  of  the  autumnal  flowers  at  esch 
point,  just  as  he  does  of  the  spring  flowers  in 
going  up  the  river.  This  plan  of  moving  bees 
to  get  the  benefit  of  fresh  flowers  has  been 
tried  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 


Oi:r  National  Credit. — The  New  York 
^  syndicate  of  hankers  have  found  so  good  a 
I  market  for  the  4^  per  cent  U.  8.  bonds  they 
are  selling  for  the  government,  that  they  have 
;  called  for  the  whole  issue  —$.10,000,000 — 

I  though  not  Ixuind  by  their  agreement  to  com- 
I  plete  the  transaction  tintil  the  close  of  the 
I  year.  These  bonds,  it  will  be  remembered, 
are  paid  for  in  gold,  which  gold  is  reserved 
I  exclusively  for  redemption  purposes,  and  there 
:  can  no  longer  be  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  begin  specie  ]>ayment8  on  the 
'  1st  of  next  .lanuary.  These  bonds  have  sold 
at  the  rate  of  about  $1,250,000  a  day  ;  the 
■  price  is  now  $102J^  with  accrued  interest.  So 
j  the  country’s  credit  stands  well  in  the  opinion 
I  of  the  financial  world. 

Mr.  I>E  Pf:y8TKR,  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  Historical  Society,  recalled  the  fact  that 
$24  was  the  original  amount  paid  by  the  Dutch 
for  Manhattan  Island,  and  made  the  interest¬ 
ing  comment  that  that  sum,  if  placed  at  com 
pound  interest,  would  have  reached  by  May, 
1878,  the  pleasant  total  of  $009,510,000. 

A  Church  Incident. — An  amusing  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  recently  at  a  church  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  clergyman  desired  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that,  it  lieiug  the  last  Sunday 
in  the  mouth,  he  would  administer  the  rite  of 
baptism  tochildren.  Previous  to  having  entered 
the  pulpit,  he  received  from  one  of  the  elders, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  (juite  deaf,  a  notice  to 
the  effect  that, as  the  children  would  be  present 
that  afternoon  and  he  had  the  new  Sunday- 
school  books  really  for  distribution,  he  would 
have  them  ready  to  sell  to  all  who  desi  red  them . 
After  the  service  the  clergyman  began  the 
notice  of  the  liaptismal  service  thus  :  “  All  of 
those  having  children  and  desiring  to  have  them 
baptized  will  bring  them  this  afternoon.”  At 
this  point  the  deaf  elder,  hearing  the  name  of 
children,  supposeil  it  was  something  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  liouks,  and,  rising,  said :  ”  And  all 
of  those  having  none  and  desiring  them,  will 
be  supplied  by  me  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
cents  each. 

The  late  (leorge  Cruikshank’s  library,  con¬ 
sisting  of  alKiiit  volumes,  and  including 
many  works  illustrated  by  him,  was  lately  sold 
at  auction,  realizing  £11:13.  .Mr.  Cruikshank’s 
l>enBion  of  €95  a  year  is  continued  to  the  widow. 
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PublittKer's  Misceilnny. 


The  Russian  Losses  in  the  War. — 
Offlcisl  returns  state  that  the  Russian  losses 
in  killed  and  wounded  during;  the  late  war 
amounted  to  89304  officers  and  men.  Anioiif; 
these  were  10  (generals  killed  and  11  wounded. 
One  Prince  of  the  Imperial  familj,  and  34 
members  of  the  higher  nobilitj  of  Russia  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Of  the  wounded,  36,824 
are  perfectlj  recovered,  and  10,000  more  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  able  to  leave  the  hospitals 
daring  (he  next  few  weeks ;  121  men  wen* 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  when  the 
armistice  was  concluded.  The  proportion  of 
killed  and  wounded  to  the  total  number  en¬ 
gaged  was  very  large ;  one  out  of  every  six 
men  who  went  into  action  being  either  injured 
or  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the 
great  actions  of  the  late  Franco-derman  war 
the  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  to  men 
engaged  was  very  nearly  the  same  ;  being  one- 
sixth  in  the  battles  of  Wdrth  and  8picheren, 
and  one-eighth  in  the  battle  of  Vionville  or 
Mars-la-Tour.  At  G  ravel otte  the  proportion 
was  only  one-eleventh,  and  at  Weissenberg 
one-twelfth.  In  some  of  the  earlier  battles  of 
the  present  century,  however,  the  losses  were 
far  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  en¬ 
gaged  ;  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  entire 
forces  engaged  at  Salamanca,  Borodino,  and 
Eylau,  to  one-foarth  at  Marengo,  and  to  one- 
fifth  at  Friedland.  Further,  the  returns  show 
that  1  out  of  every  11  wounded  men  received 
into  the  Russian  hospitals  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  injuries  received.  Daring  the  whole 
campaign,  it  is  added,  only  two  men  were 
punished  with  death ;  one  for  the  crime  of  de¬ 
sertion,  the  other  for  robbery,  accompanied 
with  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  20,000  re. 
wards  were  given  in  the  form  of  decorations, 
promotions,  or  awards  of  money,  the  8th  corps, 
which  so  long  held  and  defended  the  Schipka 
Pass,  receiving  the  greatest  proportion. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  puhlisher  will  send  any  hook  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Hammertmith  :  Hit  Harvard  Days.  Chron¬ 
icled  by  Mark  Sibley  Severance.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood  dk  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  524. 
Price,  $2. 

HatKsrfourt.  By  Mrs.  Moles  worth  ("  Ennis 
Graham.*')  Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  York  : 
Henry  HoU  A  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  380. 
Price,  $1. 


In  the  Wilderness.  By  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  <f-  Co. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  176.  Price,  75  cents. 

Maid  KQiee.  By  Theo.  Gikt.  Ijeisur*- 
Hour  Series.  New  York  :  Henry  HoU  d"  Co. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  463.  Price,  $1. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  By 
James  Johonnot.  Now  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  3i>5.  Price,  f  1.50. 

Bonny  Kate.  A  Novel.  By  CimiSTiAN 
Reid.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  cf  Co.  8vo, 
paper,  pp.  222.  Price,  75  cents. 

Scenery  of  the  Pacific  Railteays  and  Colorado. 
With  map  and  seventy -one  illustrations.  By 
J.  D.  Woodward.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
dt  Co.  Ijsrfie  8vo,  paper,  pp.  88.  Price  75 
cents. 

LiUrature  Primers.  English  Grainiiiar 
Exercises.  By  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  M. A. 
LL.D.,  and  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.A. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  18mo,  cloth, 
pp.  107.  Price,  45  cents. 

CoUection  of  Foreign  A^Uhors.  No.  X. 
Ariadne.  From  the  French  of  Henri  Gre- 
viLLE.  'Svyr  York.  •.  D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  ICmo, 
paper,  pp.  229.  Price,  50  cents. 

Jet:  Her  Face  or  Her  Fortune?  Mrs. 
Annie  Edwards.  (Appleton’s  New  Handy- 
Volume  Series).  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  227.  Price,  30  cents. 

A  Struggle.  By  Barnet  Phillips.  (Ap 
pletons’  New  Handy-Volume  Series).  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  d  Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp. 
171.  Price,  25  cents. 

Cordon  Baldwin,  and  the  Philosopher's  Pen¬ 
dulum.  By  Rudolph  Lind.au.  (Appletons* 
New  Handy-Volume  Series).  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  d  Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  163.  Price, 
25  cents. 

Miserieordia.  By  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
(Appletons*  New  Handy-Volume  Series).  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  d  Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp. 
130.  Price,  20  cents, 

77ie  Fisherman  of  Auge.  By  Katharine 
S.  MAcquoiD.  (Appletons*  New  Handy-Vol¬ 
ume  Series).  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  d  Co. 
16mo,  paper,  pp.  131.  Price,  20  cents. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  By  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  Second  Series.  New  York  : 
WorUtington.  16mo,  cloth,  gilt,  pp.  296. 

I  Price,  $1.75. 


ANITY  FAIR 


Tobacco  and  Cigarettes. 

TWO  ART1CLK8  OF  REAL  RERIT. 


Vngurp<ttnted  for  Purity,  Delicacy,  and  PxccUeivce. 

Their  tUndard  will  erer  be  malnUined.  Sold  everywhere.  ^F~Beware  of  imiutiona  and  coanterfeit* 
Peerleaa  Tobacco  Works.  (6  First  Prise  ledals.)  WI.  H.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


EeUctic  Magcuine  Adoertiser. 


Take  it  Easy. 

Oommon-SeiiM  Chain 
and  Bookmw. 


for  tho  Pimuao,  for  the  SU- 
Hng-Koom.  for  the  fmr- 
lor,  for  Erery  Place. 

My  Reading  and  Writing  Table  is  separate  from 
chair,  and  is  secnred  in  position  by  a  strong  button. 
Is  easily  adjuted  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  arm-chairs, 
bat  should  be  used  on  my  No.  4,  b,  or  IS,  to  give  eom- 
pUU  satisfaction.  Table  can  be  set  at  any  angle  de¬ 
sired,  or  lowered  to  good  position  for  wnting.  Makes 
a  nice  table  for  an  invalid.  C'ntting-board  for  the  la¬ 
dies.  None  of  yov  little  7x9  allkirs,  bot  is  16x33 
inchetL  Cannot  be  got  oat  of  order. 

For  sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 


F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 


Mottville,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Price-List. 

Shipped  as  fteight  or  expressed  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


^  f  MIXKD  CABM8,  with  name,  10c.  and  stamp. 
8S  Acqaaintance  Cards,  10  cents.  Agent's 
Ontllt,  10  cts.  L.  C.  COB  A  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 

THIt  NEW 

^^~^ELASTIC  TRUSS 

a^^MlHs.«FsSAMfcdisfrws»Uo<Swsi. 

capskars,  wUk  fcll-A4|astiii(  nail 
'Mh'mrMmirnt  r  B  <■  MSIW,  aSasU  Itnif  la  all  nialUoaa 
■  ntWIlLE  ■  ct  th,  hodT,  wUI.  Iks  .All  la  Iks 

M  T3  TRUn.#  ».£ltffSRI4HA>dl9Mui 


tote.  U  U  ^Bar*  andekM^  8«ftt  ^  AalL  CireMlari 

Eggleston  Truss  Co.,  Chicago,  HU 

MUSIC  SCHOOL,  PiTT8nni.D,  Mass.,  commences 
its  next  year.  Sept.  17.  New  and  elegant  loea- 
tion,  and  with  incresised  facilities  for  the  stady  of  mu¬ 
sic,  literature,  and  lansuages.  Special  opportunities  and 
rates  for  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers.  For  in¬ 
formation,  address  Bno.  C.  Blooobtt,  Principal. 

O  r  MUSIC  ClCitt  the  MXW  IKOLAMS 
LiPMioan  for  A  I  Q  CouMrrntory. 

^  ^  Music  Hall ;  the  largest  music  school  in  the 
world.  Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  18,000 
students  since  1867.  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates 
For  prospectus  address  E.  Touijee,  Music  Hau,  Boston. 
NEW  ENGLAND)  Famishes  and^flllssitaattons: 
IfItlSICAL  V  Address  B.  TOURJBE, 

R17REAV.  j  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


D I  h  II  n  Another  battle  on  Aiah  priete.  fl  D  C 1 II 
mont^poUnt  renewed. 

See  Beatty't  latent  Newtpo]^  for  full  reply.  Kenttfree . 
Before  baying  PIAMO  or  ORGAN  read  mv  latest  circular. 
WAD  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Qitxe.  Address,  u,  a  n 
”  ****  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  WathingtOAi  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  WAR 


SPENCERIAN 


Of  euperior  B POLISH  swats* 
ufaeturei  in  IS  Pumberet  euit- 
ed  to  every  atyle  of  aoritiny. 
for  aate  by  ALL  DMALBBS. 


A  Vital  Question 

ANSWERED. 


Thousands  of  dyspeptic  and  bilious  sufferers,  who  have 
exhausted  the  list  of  omdal  remedies  in  vain,  are  asking 
what  they  shall  do  next,  and  if  thsre  is  any  remedy  for 
their  misery.  TTiert  it.  Tarrant’s  Erpbrvescent  »ai.T- 
CER  Aperunt  will  give  them  immediate  relief,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  restore  them  to  perfect  health.  It  is  a  stomachic,  an 
alterative,  a  purgative,  and  a  gentle  diuretic,  combined  In 
one  delicious  and  refreshing  draught. 

SOLD]  BY  ALL]  DRUGGISTS. 


SAMPLE  CAHDS,eomtaitaing 
owe  eocA  of  the  IS  Pumbera,  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  9S  Oenta, 
toiaon,  Blakeman,  Taylor  A  Co. 

13S  and  140  Oramd  SU.P.T 


STEEL  PENS 


I 


Edectic  Magazhu  Advertutr. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  eceipi  of  18 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

*4S  Bofid  Street^  New  York. 


yW  p«p«ls.  IsdlnitlsB,  Djb*b- 
1*^,  FosI  Hto ascii  ssd 
Brestk,  Hcsdsrke,  Errcip- 
1  rise.  Pile*,  Rkesastlia. 

1  A  ErsptloBisBdKklsDlMaaci. 

BiliOBCBcaa,  I.iTcr  Coa- 
plaiBt.  Dropay,  Tetter,  Tb- 
aora  SBd  Kslt  Bkeaa. 
Wsraa.  tiOBt,  KearBltlB.  av 
^m||||||B|m||2^^a  Diaaer  Pill,  aad  Parifyiaa 

Are  the  meet  congenial  pnrgative  yrt  perfected.  Their 
cffecta  abandantly  ahow  now  much  they  excel  all  other 
Pilla.  They  are  eafe  and  pleaaant  to  taike.  hot  powerful 
to  core.  I'hey  pnrge  out  the  foni  humors  of  the  blood  ; 
they  Mimnlate  the  sluggish  or  disordered  organa  into 
action ;  and  they  impart  health  and  tone  to  the  whole 
heing.  They  cure  not  only  the  every-day  complaint' 
of  eveiTbody,  but  formidable  and  dangerous  diseases 
Most  skilful  physicians,  most  eminent  clergymen,  and 
our  best  citizens,  send  certiilcates  of  enres  performed, 
and  of  great  benefits  derived  from  these  Filla  They 
are  the  safest  and  best  phytic  for  children,  because 
mild  as  well  as  effectual.  Being  sugar-coated,  they  are 
easy  to  take ;  and  being  purely  vegeuble,  they  are 
entirely  hanaleas. 

PREPARED  BY 


Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO,,  Lowell,  Matt., 

Practical  aad  Aaalytieal  Chemists. 

SCLO  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 


tS  Aaaam.  Ntagie  Nambers,  BO  ceats. 


Comprising  300  different  snbiects,  and  embracing 
portraits  cd  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  past 
Slid  present  centiiry. 

The  engravings  are  printed  on  heavy  quarto  sized 
paper.  10  z  IS  inches,  and  can  he  sent  by  mail  or  express, 
prepaid.  We  furnish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios, 
holding  fh>m  ten  to  fifty  engravings,  price  90  cents  each. 
Price  of  engravings,  lO  centm  eaeA.or  $7.!iO  jmr 

too. 

On  nettpt  <if  $t.JfO,  les  vUl  tend  ^  ttudl,  prepaid. 
a»uJ{/Uen  m/raring*  on  our  lUt.  teUh  portfolio. 

Cutnlopure  trnt  to  any  mddrrmm.  Bend  postage 
stamp  for  Catalogne. 

IVe  also  issue  Catalogne  of 

Fine  Imported  Engravings, 

FOR  FRAHINC  OR  PORTFOUOS, 

This  catalogue  comprises  a  larrc  and  varied  list  of 
elegant  and  popular  works,  ftmn  the  best  American  and 
Enropean  artists.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  line 
and  stipple,  printed  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  with  ample 
mai^D  for  fnmiug  or  the  portfolio,  compiising  oarer 
TOO  DlflereDt  SabJerta.  l^ev  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  IS  X 19  to  96  X  40.  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  nr  express, 
prepaid,  and  without  injury.  Prices  (fom  $t  to  $tO, 
acrording  to  size. 

Catmfomtra  rent  to  any  addrear.  Bend  postage 
stamp  for  Catalogue. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  PiiUlsher,  25  Bond  St.,  New  Ysrk. 


In  almost  every  issue  will  be  found  one  or 
more  articles  from  the  pens  of  leading 
writers,  in  which  some  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  American  life,  and  our  advanced 
and  advancing  civilization,  is  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  discussed. 

The  Penn  Ifonthly  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
manly,  independent,  alert,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  American  periodical,  containing 
nothing  that  ia  trashy,  and  excluding 
nothing  that  is  properly  within  the  domain 
of  Pure  Literature,  Applied  Science,  or  a 
wise  Political  Economy. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

Address,  with  full  P.  O.  address, 

ZSWABD  STZBN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

125  and  127  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


EcUetic  Mitgwsine  Adoertuer, 
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Eclectic  G-allery 

OF 

Fine  Steel“Eiig;T*{Lviiigs. 

FOR  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  OR  FRAMING,  OR  FOR 
CENTRR-TABLE  MISCELLANIES. 


The  BCLBCnc  MAOAZINK  luu  been  published  for  over  thirty  years.  Each  monthly  nnmber,  Ourinc  this  tons 
period,  has  been  embellished  with  a  Fins  STRL-BNamaTiiw,  ilhistratinK  some  sabject  of  general  intereat. 
aiatoric  or  ideal,  and  comprising  the  Portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  Mt  andpreaent  oenmriea. 
These  engravings  are  prinM  in  handsome  styl^  suitable  for  fnunlng,  for  scrap-booas,  aud  tor  private  histori¬ 
cal  coilectiona,  and  form  a  selection  calculated  to  afford  both  amuaameut  and  instruction. 

Our  list  inclndes  portraits  of 


Historiansy  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc.. 


NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  oar  list,  win  ghre  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 


PORTRAITS. 

THOe  B.  HACAULAT. 

JA8.  ANTHorr  nuHrsE. 

ALFRED  TEinnrsON. 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

OnSTAY  DOSE. 

LANDSEES. 

PBOF.  a.  A.  PSOCTOS. 

PBOF.  CHA8.  DABWIH. 

PSOF.  HUXLEY, 

PKOF,  TYNDALL. 

EABL  OF  DERBY, 

COUNT  BISMARCK. 

CHA8.  O'CONOR. 

WM.  M.  EYARTS. 

GEO.  MACDONALD. 

WM.  BLACK. 

The  engravings  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  i 
indicate  the  figures  opposite  the  engraving  seiecM 

They  are  ^nted  ou  heavy  quarto  sized  psMr,  10  .  IS 
Wa  fumiah  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  fn 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

SIR  WALTER  8C0TT  AND  FRIENDS. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  CONTEMPORARIES. 
CONGRESS  OF  YIENNA. 

SCHILLER  AT  THE  COURT  OF  WIEMAR. 
WASHINGTON  IRYINO  AND  FRIENDS. 
YAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

FLOWEBrOATHERERS. 

OLD  MORTALITY. 

BLIND-MAN’S-BUFF. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

HOME  TBEASITRES. 

In  aelection,  so  that  persona  giving  orders  need  only 

dies,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  without  injury, 
tan  to  fifty  engravings,  price,  BO  cents  each. 


lOc.  eetch,  or  IS  engraving*  sent  in  portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $lJiO, 

We  will  make  selections  of  the  IS  Engravinga,  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  fur  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book  or  handsomely  bonnd  volume 
for  centre-table. 


OAT.A1.00UZI8  SENT  TO  ANT  ADDBlSa. 

£.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  Nkw-York. 


Eel«etic  Magasa/M  Adv0rti$er. 


i  Valuable  Wort  for  Cauyassers. 

Tlie  Native  Nlofers  aiA  Ferns 


3(f)ooU— Colleges 


GROVE  HALL,  NEW-HAVEN,  CONN. 

A  Mperior  Home  School  for  Toui(  LmUm. 
Be-opene  September  It. 

MIm  M.  P.  MONTPOKT,  Pripdpel. 


^MapleweeA  Neele  (teetlMin  fer  Teeac  : 

diM.  Salablkhed  116}.  A  tborooch  OreieaU  OowM. 

loeatloe  oa  the  Connecticat  River.  For  eatelo 
■rtdreei  Prof.  D.  8.  BeeoooK.  laat-Haddam  Mlikllaaez 
Oeu.  (PupUa  eea  eater  at  any  Umc.) 


Bditor  of  the  Ownlmm-'t  MontUy. 

Baperhly  Illastrat«4  bp  Chroaao-Lltho* 

srapble  Platee. 


CHTTBCH  FURBirUBE 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  e«CaniilBeSt..N.  T. 
S.  S.  Beonera,  fh  aach.  Polpita, 
OoauiiiiiioD  Tablee,  Der  ka,  etc., etc. 

IBaihattd  ririftitnlMilil  TirtHieiifi, 
OitiiapM.!  10  eta.  I  10  eta.  |ite.l0c. 


Thla  enterpriae  baa  Joatly  been  termed  a  mat  national 
ondertaklng.  Ita  aim  ia.  by  acenrate  ilfiutratlona  in 
form  and  color,  and  br  cieer  and  popular  dearriptiona 
in  the  text,  and  by  being  iaaned  at  an  exceedingly  low 
price,  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all  a  knowledge  of 
our  niative 


FLOWERS  AND  FERNS. 


aBSTABUSUBD  1840. 

IMPBOTKO  FIELD,  HABIHK,  OPERA 
AND  TOL'BIsrS  0LA8KKK. 
Spectaclea  and  Eye-OIaaaee.  Artilicial  Human 
»ea.  U.  WALDSTBIN,  Optician,  41  Union 
uare,  N.  T.  Catalognea  mailed  by  eiicloeing  atamp. 
Higbeat  awards  from  all  the  World's  Exhibitions. 


The  Ulttstratioos  haye  all  been  carefully  painted  from 
life  and  haye  been  reproduced  in  the  highest  style  of 
chromo-lithography . 

It  is  one  of  the  most  attractiye  works  ever  issued  in 
this  country. 

It  is  issued  in  84  numbers  at  GO  cents  per  number,  and 
is  sold  oniy  by  subscription. 

Canvassers  wanted  for  it. 


iBTALXD  Bsoiinmra 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


L  PRANG  di  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston, 

B.  W.  BOND,  A  Beekman  Street,  N.  T. 
Agent  for  New  York  and  vicinity. 


We  have  added  to  otir  Catalogue  of  AIm  JBnaravinfft 
the  following  list  of  Mekiity*.  lliey  are  copied  from 
paintings  by  the  most  celebrated  masters,  and  are  en¬ 
graved  In  the  finest  manner.  India  proofs  only.  Siaes 
are  given  to  fraaas.  Prleo,  $1  oach.  Sixes  to 
frame  about  ItxlS  inches. 

U  LImw . 

StndyiBf  bis  Part . 

Uaa  boAM  Hlatoira. . . 

La  Bergira . 

Orgaa-Orindtr . 

Homilm . 

Un  Hareha  dlaelavaa. 

L’Aimd  da  Uvra . 

Caraaaal  da  Tanlaa. . . 

A  Taakard  of  Ala. . .  t 
Aaataan  da  Paiatora. 

Laa  NbUophilaa . 

PtuMor  Plaafiand . 

Joaar  da  Plata . 

La  PoUabiaalla . 

L'Aadianea . 

Who  foaa  tharaV . 


In  their  own  localities,  canvaasing  for  the  FIresIds 
Tlsitar,  (enlarg^)  Weekly  and  Monthly.  Lamst 
Paper  In  the  Werid,  with  MamuHith  Chromoa  nee. 
Big  Commissions  to  Agents.  Terms  and  Outfit  Free. 
Address,  P.  O.  TICKEBT,  AngasU,  Malae. 


...  HaiMonlar. 
Plnaia-Oirard. 

. . .  .Hamaaan. 

. . .  .Bongaraan. 

. Eaaaa. 

. Bord. 

. Garome. 

....Kalaaoniar. 

. Baekar. 

. . .  .Haiaaonior. 
. . .  .Maiaaoniar. 

. Portuny. 

. . .  .Kalaaoiiiar. 

_ Xaiaaoalar. 

....  Maiaaoniar. 

_ Maiaaoniar. 

. . .  .Maiaaoniar. 
.  ...Mnx. 

Wa  can  ako  faraiah  a  aet  of  Fifty  Dietricy  Etchings, 
oomnritiag  a  great  variaty  of  8ab]acta— Cattle.  Sheep, 
Landecapea,  Intarkn,  Figures,  etc.  Prtea,  SO  rts. 
each. 

We  arin  tend  lay  of  above  by  mall  or  ezpreas,  pre¬ 
paid  (carefully  dona  n|^  on  recaipt  of  prlo^  or  they 
can  ba  aant  par  express  C.  O.  D.  Address, 

B.  B.  FXLTON,  PuUlihBr, 

MS  -Maisd  Bfrsef,  Nfese  Xorh. 


IKLAIB-FLOOaS. 
National  Wood  M’fg  Go. 

»&0  BBOADWAT  near  tSd  81., 

NEW-YORK. 


Faahleaable  Cards,  no  two  atlka,  with  name, 
10c.  80  Scroll,  with  name.  10c.,  poat-paid. 

OEO.  I.  BEED  A  CO.,  nWau,  N.  Y. 


yies  of  Carda  10«.«  or  10  Chromo  Ckrds,  10c., 
fth  name ;  (hUJU  10c.  J.  B,  Hsaated,  Nassau,  N.  Y, 


reUil  price  NN,  only  Nd.  nABOB 
retail  price  $510,  only  tlX.  Great 
bargains.  BlATTr,  Wasbiagtoi,  V.  1. 


Eclectic  Engravings, 


Bolding  from  10  to  50  qunrtos,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  50  cents  nt  this  office. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 

NEW  P^ULAR  NOTEL^ 

I’TJBXjISHEID  by 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  k  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

VIVA. 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  author  of  “Dolores,”  “  Mignon,”  “Diana  Carew,”  etc. 
Set ond  Edition.  i2mo.  Extra  cloth.  I1.50. 

“  A  work  of  unusual  power  and  interest.  The  plot  is  deeply  attractive,  the  characters  are  striking, 
and  the  management  of  the  story  throughout  is  very  skilful.” — Bottom  Saturday  Evening  Gaxette. 

A  LAW  UNTO  HERSELF. 

A  Novel.  By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  author  of  “  Dallas  Galbraith,”  “  Kitty’s  Choice,” 

“  Waiting  for  the  Verdict,”  etc.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  Paper.  50  cents.  Cloth.  81.00. 

“  Marked  by  all  the  power  and  beauty  peculiar  to  the  author,  and  which  has  placed  her  in  the 
fiont  rank  of  American  fiction  writers." — I^ouisvilie  Courier- Journal. 

MY  INTIMATE  FRIEND. 

.\  Novel.  By  Florence  I.  Duncan,  author  of  “Wax  Flowers,”  etc.  i2mo.  Extra  cloth.  8**50 
*'  There  is  much  merit  displayed.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  much  power  and  skill.  The 
di.-itogue  is  often  sparkling,  and  on  the  whole  very  effective.” — AVt*  York  Graphic. 

'*  The  story  contains  dramatic  scenes  not  unworthy  a  master  hand,  bits  of  description  which  are 
indelibly  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  an  analysis  of  character  deserving  the  closest  study.” — Chicago  Post. 

TOO  RICH. 

A  Novel.  From  the  German  of  Adolph  Streckfuss.  By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister,  translator  of 
“The  Second  Wife,”  “The  Old  Mam’selle’s  Secret,”  etc.  Sixth  Edition.  i2mo.  Extra 
cloth.  8 1 -SO. 

**  One  of  Mrs.  Wister’s  delightful  adaptations  from  the  German.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  happiest 
of  her  translations.” — New  York  Herald. 

“  This  is  a  well-planned,  well-written  romance,  which  claims  the  interest  of  the  reader  at  the  out¬ 
set,  ;utd  holds  it  without  flagging  to  the  end.” — Baltimore  Bulletin. 

THE  CROSS  ABOVE  THE  CRESCENT. 

A  Romance  of  Constantinople.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate,  D.D.,  formerly  bishop 
at  Constantinople.  i2mo.  Extra  cloth.  81.50. 

“  The  charm  of  the  story,  and  it  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  and  charming  one,  is  in  the  des¬ 
cription  of  Eastern  manners  and  customs.” — Boston  Evenittg  Trweller. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST. 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton,  author  of  “  I.eam  Dundas,”  “  Patricia  Kemball,”  etc. 
Seconti  Edition.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Fine  cloth.  81.25.  Paper  cover.  75  cents. 

“  Its  plot  is  strong,  well  constructed,  and  developed  with  admirable  skill.  Like  her  other  stories 
this  is  vigorous,  brilliant,  and  refined  in  style  and  dramatic  in  effect.  Mrs.  Linton  is  not  only  an  able 
writer,  but  she  is  a  deep  thinker  as  well.” — Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 

THE  GIRL  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Her  Ways  and  Views.  By  Garry  Gaines.  Secossd  Edition.  i6mo.  Extra  cloth.  8i-oo. 
Paper  cover.  50  cents. 

”  A  series  of  bright  and  vivacious  satirical  sketches,  designed  to  hit  off  some  of  the  hiults  and  foibles 
of  the  day.” — Boston  Jostrmal. 

IN  THE  MESHES. 

A  Novel.  By  Christine  McKenzie.  i2mo.  Extra  cloth.  8i<5o. 

“  The  novel  is  fiucinating  in  the  dramatic  interest  of  its  story,  and  is  not  without  merit  as  a  delineation 
of  character  and  an  analysis  of  the  springs  of  human  action." — Philadelphia  Ptsilic  Ledger. 

SOUCI. 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Twells,  anthor  of  “The  Mills  of  the  Gods.”  Secottd  Editiott. 
i2mo.  Extra  cloth.  81.50. 

“  There  are  two  love-stories  running  like  gold  threads  through  the  texture  of  the  narrative,  and 
the  tragic  interest  is  powerfully  exhibited  in  t^  vivid  narrative  of  actual  war.  ...  It  possesses 
more  than  ordinary  merit.” — Philadelphia  Press. 
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A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEIXIE  FOR  THE  TEOFLE 


REVISED  POPULAR  EDITION. 

In  Ten  Lar^  Octavo  Volumes,  containing  Eight  Thousand,  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Pages.  Illustrated  with  about  Pour  Thousand  Engravings  and  FOBTY 
MAPS,  printed  on  thick  jx^per.  Price  per  set,  in  Cloth,  $25 ;  Library  Sheep,  $30 ; 
Half  Bussia,  $50 ;  Half  Cal^  gilt  back,  $50. 

REVISED  TRADE  EDITION. 

Containing  the  same  as  above,  except  the  Maps,  and  printed  on  thinner  paper. 
Price  in  Cloth,  per  set,  $22.50 ;  Library  Sheep,  $25 ;  Half  Calf,  $45. 


The  pabli»her«  have  now  ready  the  above  new  and  romplete  iwuea  of  **  Chambers's  Encyclo|uedia,’'  which  they 
offer  at  so  low  a  ptire  that  this  valuable  and  popular  **  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  "  is  brought  within  the  means 
of  every  reader. 

FOR  THE  GENERAL.  READER.— “Upon  its  literary  merits,’’ says  a  well>lcnown  critic.  “ its  completeness 
and  accuracy,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  inibrmatioo,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion.  The  work  is  worthy  of  the 
high  aim  and  established  reputation  of  its  projectors.  Art  and  science,  theology  and  jurisprudence,  natural  history  and 
metaphysics,  tofrography  and  geography,  medicine  and  antiquities,  biography  and  belles-lettres,  are  all  discussed  here, 
not  in  iMg  treatises,  but  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  give  requisite  information  at  a  glance,  as  it  were.  Sometimes,  when 
the  su^ect  justifies  It,  more  minute  details  are  given.  .  .  .  Its  fulness  upon  American  subjects  ought  to  recommend 
It  eapeaaUy  in  this  country ;  and  ka  low  price  makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  moat  accessible  works  ever  published. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY.— Sayt  the  late  President  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  “Chamhers’s  Encyclopaedia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  families  deny  themselves  in  other  things  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  find  themselves  mentally  much  enriched.’’ 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  frequently  catM  upon  to  give  succi^  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  to 
u^ul ;  while  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articles  hat  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  c-impass 
of  a  few  volumca,  which  are  afforded  at  a  small  cost  compared  wKh  others  of  its  data. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  work  is  peculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  its  adaptation,  as  a  “  Dictionary  of  f/xf- 
vtrtml  Knorriedge,'’  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupiu.  Says  one  of  our  eminent  educators,  “  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  sayiim  that  the  friends  of  education  will  do  injustice  to  themsehvs.  and  to  the  cause  of  literature,  science,  and  general 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


Pbtrolbum. — Tlie  Lumberman’i  Gazette 
gives  the  following  ahort  hiatorj  of  (letrolnum. 
The  production  of  petroleum  as  an  article  of 
trade  dates  from  the  28th  of  August,  1859, 
when  Colonel  Drake,  in  a  well  sixty-nine  and 
a  half  feet  deep,  “struck  oil,”  and  coined  a 
phraet'  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  English 
language.  From  that  beginning  it  has  in¬ 
creased  to  an  annual  production  of  14, .500, 000 
barrels  of  crude  oil.  The  first  ex|)ort  was  in 
1861.  of  27,000  barrels,  valued  at  $1,000,000, 
and  the  export  of  petroleum  for  the  year  1877 
was,  in  round  numl)er8,  $62,(X)0,000.  The  an¬ 
nual  product  of  petroleum  to-day — crude  and 
refined — is  greater  in  value  than  the  entire 
production  of  iron,  and  is  more  than  doable 
that  of  the  anthracite  coal  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  exceeds  the  gold  and  silver 
product  of  the  whole  country.  As  an  article 
of  export  it  is  fourth,  and  contests  closely  for 
the  third  rank.  Our  leading  exports  are  rela¬ 
tively  as  follows :  Cotton,  annually,  from 
$175,000,000  to  $227,000,000 ;  wheat  flour, 
from  $69,000,000  to  $i:i0.00(), 000;  pork  and  its 
products  (bacon,  ham, and  lard),  from  $57,000,- 
000  to  $80,000,000,  and  petroleum  from 
$48,000,000  to  $62,000,000.  The  total  exftort 
of  petroleum  from  1861  to,  and  including 
1877  (sixteen  years),  has  been  $442,698,968, 
custom-house  valuation.  From  the  l>e8t  sources 
of  information  there  are  at  this  time  10,000  oil 
wells,'producing'and  drilling,  which  at  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  $5000  per  well  would  make  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $.50,000,000  in  this  branch  of  the 
business.  Tankage  now  existing  of  a  capacity 
for  6,000,000  barrels  coot  $2,000,000,  and  $7,000,- 
000  has  been  invested  in  2,000  miles  of  pii>e 
lines  connected  with  the  wells.  The  entire 
investment  for  the  existing  of  production, 
including  the  purchase  money  of  territory, 
is  something  over  $100,000,000,  which  amount 
cannot  be  lessened  much,  if  any,  for  as  wells 
cease  to  produce,  new  ones  have  been  constantly 
drilled  to  take  their  place. 

British  Forkion  Missions. — The  British 
contributions  to  foreign  missions  the  past  year 
were  very  large.  The  Church  of  England 
rained  $2,129,680 ;  the  joint  societies,  $784,740  ; 
the  Nonconformist  societies,  $1/503,855;  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian  societies, 
$761,740;  the  Koiiian  Catholics.  $32,395 ; 
making  a  grand  total  of  $.5,242,410. 


Cohmon-Sensb  Chairs.— Mr.  F.  A.  Sinclair, 
of  Mottville,  N.  Y.,  an  extensive  manufacturer 
of  chairs,  has  given  this  name  to  the  chairs 
made  by  him.  They  are  composed  wholly  of 
wood,  with  elastic  splints  for  the  backs  and 
seats,  and  they  are  so  proportioned  to  the 
!  human  frame  that  to  set  in  them  is  a  luxury. 

I  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  gigantic  “  Old 
'  Point  Comfort  Rocker  ”  to  the  “  Child’s  Rocker,” 
and  in  this  respect  any  one  can  be  suited 
I  They  are^ strong,  and  well  made,  graceful  and 
I  inexpensive,  and  will  outlast  a  dozen  of  the 
I  ordinary  rocker.  For  the  verandah,  library, 
i  oflice,  or  in  fact  for  any  purpose,  these  chairs 
I  are  the  best  in  use,  and  their  great  popularity 
shows  that  they  are  thoroughly  appreciated. 
If  our  readers  want  a  real  comfortable  chair, 
let  them  inquire  for  the  “  Common -Sense 
Chair.” 

“  The  Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the 
United  States”  takes  specimens  of  plants  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  and  illustrates 
them  by  beautiful  chromo-lithographic  plates, 
representing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual 
j  colors  and  forms  of  the  flowers  The  descrip- 
I  tive  matter,  which  is  mostly  of  a  popular  cha- 
J  racter,  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Mehan  of  Gardener 
Monthly,  who  is  authority  on  the  subject  of 
I  which  he  treats.  The  work  is  issued  in  24 
I  parts,  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  50  c«nt8 
I  each.  There  are  four  plates  to  each  part, 
j  While  the  work  is  interesting  and  instructive, 
'  its  chief  attraction  is  its  beauty,  which  is 
!  unsurpassed  by  any  book  now  before  the 
public.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  B.  W. 
Bond,  5  Beekman  Street,  New  York,  are  the 
publishers,  and  agents  for  the  work. 

Cause  ok  Heat  in  St.  Louis.— General 
Myer's  explanation  of  the  fatality  of  the  heat 
I  in  St.  Louis  is  clear.  It  is  simply  this :  The 
I  city  is  situated  upon  lime  rock  and  densely 
^  built.  The  rock  and  the  bricks  get  heated  and 
:  make  the  air  hot.  Now,  in  dry  air  the  perspir- 
I  ation  from  the  skin  will  evaporate.  But  there 
the  air  is  continually  moist,  and  therefore 
I  does  not  carry  off  the  surplus  heat  which 
j  comes  as  perspiration  from  the  body.  Besides, 
hot,  damp  air  is  very  unhealthy  to  breathe. 
!  Then  again,  St.  Louis  is  situated]  where  there 
I  is  very  little  wind  to  carry  away  this  falal 
I  atmosphere. 
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PoiNTB  Well  Taken. — He  who  invests  his 
money  in  Life  Insurance  must  needs  look  well 
to  these  four  {X)ints — security,  economy,  hon¬ 
esty,  and  certainty.  The  financial  ability  and 
soundness  of  the  company,  the  economical 
niantf^einent  of  its  resources,  the  intefjrity  of 
its  otiicers  and  directors,  and  the  wrtainty  that 
its  just  obligations  will  be  promptly  met  and 
discharged.  Tht^se  make  the  life  )>olicy  a  val¬ 
uable  )>oss«‘ssiou,  and  give  as.suraiice  of  help 
to  thoee  for  whom  it  is  provided.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  there  are  several  such  com¬ 
panies  in  this  country,  and  among  them  there 
is  none  that  fills  the  bill  more  worthily  than 
The  Travelers’  of  Hartford.  Besides  its 
immense  accident  business,  it  furnishes  the 
best  aud  safest  of  Life  Insurance,  steadfastly 
avoiding  everything  doubtful  in  its  methods, 
aud  conducting  its  business  in  the  most  prudent 
and  conservative  manner.  Its  notable  success 
is  not  dne  to  good  luck,  but  to  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  trust.  When  The  Travelers’ 
shows  any  weakening  or  wavering,  we  shall 
conclude  the  bottom  is  out  of  Life  Insurance. 

The  water  supply  of  Ijondon  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  daily 
consumption  is  97,000,000  gallons  for  domestic, 
and  22,000,000  gallons  for  out-door  purposes. 
Supjdy  by  meters  is  suggested  as  a  means  of 
preventing  waste. 

PORSON  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  puxr.le : 

To  flve  and  live  and  forty-five 
The  firxt  of  letters  add  : 

You  have  a  thing  that  pleased  a  king 
And  nuMle  a  uise  man  mad. 

'Fo  five  (V)  and  five  and  forty-five  (L)  add  the 
first  of  letters — i.e. — I  (representing  one),  and 
.4  (being  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet). 
These  letters  make  the  word  “  vial,”  being  a 
thing  {vide  Hamlet)  that  pleased  one  king, 
killed  another,  and  made  ‘‘a  wise  man  mad.’ 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

The  Eiemyt  of  h2ia.  By  Chas.  I.jtHB.  Apple- 
tons’  New  Handy-Volume  Series.  New  York  : 
D.  AppUtoh  d*  Co.  16mo,  pa)>er,  pp.  238. 
Price,  30  cents. 

The  Bird  of  Patmge.  By  J.  Sheridan 
La  Fand.  Appletons’  New  Handy-Volume 
Series.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  16mo, 
paper,  pp.  178.  Price  26  cents. 


The  Comuke.  By  Count  Les  Tolstoy. 
Translate<l  by  Eugene  Schuyler.  New  York  : 
Chat.  Seribner’i  iiont.  lOmo,  cloth,  pp.  313. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Oaddingt  with  a  Primitive  Pe^tple.  By  W. 
A.  Batllie  Graham,  l^eisure  Hour  Series. 
New  York :  Ihnry  IMt  A  Co.  Ifimo,  cloth, 
pp.  397.  Price,  $1.00. 

Six  to  Oiu  :  A  Nantucket  Idyl.  New  York  ; 
G.  P.  Putioim’t  Sons.  lOmo,  cloth,  pp.  170. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Saxe  Holnit  Stories.  Second  Series.  New 
York  :  Chat.  Sertbner't  S(mt,  lOmo,  cloth,  pp. 
384.  Price,  $1.50. 

(Hd  Martin  Boteateen't  Jett.  By  Marian 
C.  L  Beeves  aud  Emily  Bead.  New  York: 
/>.  Appleton  A  Co.  8vo,  paper,  pi».  98.  Price, 
50  cents. 

The  Goldsmith' t  Wife.  By  Madame  Charh-m 
Beybacd.  Appletons’  New  Handy-Volume 
Series.  New  York;  It.  Appleton  A  Co.  lOino, 
|«per,  pp.  152.  Price,  25  cents. 

Impressions  of  America.  By  B.  W.  Dale. 
.4ppleton8’  New  Handy-V’olume  Series.  New 
York:  I).  Appleton  A  Co.  lOmo,  pai>er,  pp. 
163.  Price,  25  cents. 

The  House  of  the  Two  Barbels.  By  Anor^ 
Theuriet.  Appletons’  New  Handy-Volume 
Series.  New  York;  7).  Appleton  d  Co.  lOnio, 
paper,  pp.  140.  Price,  20  cents. 

Lights  of  the  Old  English  Stage.  Appletons’ 
New  Handy-Volume  Series.  New  York:  1). 
Appleton  A  Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  225.  Price, 
30  cents. 

Literature  Primers.  Homer.  W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  18mo, 
cloth,  pp.  153.  Price,  50  cents. 

Safar-Hadgi.  By  Prince  Lvbumirski.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  12nio,  cloth,  pp. 
302.  Price  75  cents. 

Railroads,  their  Origin  and  PrMemt.  By 
Chas.  F.  Ad.vms.  New  York:  O.P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  216. 

Fortune  of  the  Republic.  By  Balph  Walixj 
Emmerson.  Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood  A  Co. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  44.  Price,  50  cents. 

Poems  of  Placet.  Edited  by  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Lonqkei.ix)w.  Asia.  Boston  :  Hough¬ 
ton,  Oegood  A  Co.  ^  vols.,  18mo,  cloth.  Vol. 
1,  pp.  246;  vol.  2,  pp.  262;  vc’  t,  pp.  259. 
I  Price,  $1  per  volume. 
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Take  it  Easy. 

Common-SeiiM  Chain 
and  Bocken. 


»>r  tk«  riatza,  for  the  Hlt- 
Unff~Rootm,  for  the  Par¬ 
lor,  for  Krery  Place. 

My  Reading  and  Writing  Table  ia  m-paratc  from 
chair,  and  ia  aecnred  in  poaltion  by  a  atrong  botton. 
Is  easily  adjusted  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  arm-chairs, 
but  should  be  used  on  my  No.  4,  S,  or  13,  to  gire  cota- 
pUU  satisfaction.  Table  can  be  set  at  any  angle  de¬ 
sired,  or  lowered  to  g(H>d  (KHition  for  writing.  Makes 
a  nice  table  for  an  invalid.  Cntting-board  for  the  la¬ 
dies.  None  of  yonr  link'  7a0  alTairs,  bat  is  IbxSf 
inches,  t'aiinot  be  got  out  of  order. 

For  sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 


F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 


Mottville,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Price-List. 

Shipped  as  freight  or  expressed  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


^  f  MIXED  CARDS,  with  name,  10c.  and  stamp. 
85  Acquaintance  Cards.  10  cents.  Agent  s 
Outfit,  10  cU.  L.  C.  COB  A  CO.,  Bristol.  Ct 

Mt'SIC  SCHOOL,  PiTTsnaLD,  Mass.,  commences 
its  next  year.  Sept.  17.  New  and  ele)^t  loca¬ 
tion,  and  with  increasid  facilities  for  the  study  of  mu¬ 
sic,  literature,  and  lansnages.  Spei  ial  opportunities  and 
rates  for  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers.  For  in¬ 
formation,  address  BsitJ.  C.  Blodoett,  Principal. 

Fashioasbls  Cards,  no  two  alike,  with  name, 
A  lOc.  80  Scroll,  with  name,  lOc.,  post-paid. 

W  GEO.  I.  REED  A  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Dl  A  MOft  Prlfe  $1000.  only  $275. 

»  ■  ^  sw  Beautiful  7-octave  Pianos  $125. 

7H  octave,  $135.  Great  ftarpnins.  OROANSi 
lli-stop,  on/y  $115;  new  9  stops,  only  $57.50.  iUuk- 
traUU  XfWKptiitfr  with  much  information /res.  Please 
address  DANIEL  P.  BEATTY,  Washington.  N.  J. 

hOT  Trn\#  «nd  scrap-book  decorations: 

1^111  IHKY  The  Inri/cet  varifly  in  the  country. 
I  ■Iwlll  Over  TOO  different  style  sheets  en 

hand.  8,  lO,  12,  15,  20  or  25  sheets  for  $1  ; 
lO  or  12  sheets  for  50  ctn.;  6  sheets  for  25  eta. 
Catalogues  S  cents.  All  sent  post-free  on  receipt  of 
price.  Postaire  stam|>s  taken.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
F.  TRIFKT,  Foreign  Stamp  Dealer, 

U1  Court  St,,  Hoetou,  Mnan. 

THIS  NEW 

^ir^^^ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Has  a  Pa4  41Ssfftec  all  oikara,  la 
cap  ahspa,  wtik  nsU-A4}iwUBf  Ball 
^^•rsiwiAa  m  B  la  caaisr,  adapts  Itsslf  to  all  pt^Uoaa 
■■  •tHBIBLCM  ^  th«  bod\,  wUls  ilU  BALI  tko 

Sk  H  truss.# 


.SELTZER 


le  1  ^  ^  tm  riWI.  !«-«• 

I  tboBornlalsheldsseorHjdajaadBiftauaadaradtealeareaar- 
Ula.  It  la  es«r.  durablt  anfl  cheap.  8«ot  ^  aiaiL  CireaUra 

I  "***  Eggleston  Truss  Go.,  Chicago,  III., 

A  CARD. 

What  isTABBAET's  KrrEBTEm'B.’«T  HiLTzaa  Ai-aRiBKT,  and 
what  are  Its  effects?  These  are  iiiictstiiina  wlileh  the  great 
.Vmeiican  pulillc  has  s  tight  to  ask,  and  It  has  also  a  right  to 
expect  a  candid  and  satisfactory  reply.  The  preparation  It 
a  nitid  and  gentle  saline  catbartle,  alterative  and  tonic,  and  Is 
most  carefully  prepared  In  the  form  of  a  snow  a-hlle  powder 
containing  all  the  wonderful  medical  properties  of  the  far 
famed  Seltzer  Springs  of  tiemiany. 

Of  Its  effects  we  would  say  that  those  who  have  tested  the 
preparation  are  the  liest  Judges,  and  they  declare  over  their 
own  slgnaliires  that  the  preparation  will  promptly  relieve  In¬ 
digestion.  Itegulale  the  Itow  of  bile,  fure  every  speiles  of 
lieailaelie.  Trani|iiillze  the  nervous  sysleiii.  Itefresli  and 
Invigorate  the  weak.  Mitigate  the  pangs  of  Ktieuniatlsin. 
Neutralize  acid  in  the  stoniacli.  Cleanse  and  t4>ne  the  bowels. 
Assist  tbe  falling  appetite.  Cure  the  heartburn.  If  yon  are 
a  sufferer  give  this  remedy  one  trial,  and  It  will  convlnre  you 
of  the  altove  farts. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


SPENCERIAN 


Of  superior  BNOLISH  wmiw- 
ufaeturet  in  tS  Sumhera:  suit¬ 
ed  to  every  style  of  writing. 
For  sale  by  ALL  DEALERS. 


SAMPLE  CARDH.eoutainiug 
owe  eaeh  of  the  IS  Rumbera,  by 
mail  OH  receipt  of  9S  O^ts. 
loiooH,  Rlakensan,  Taylor  A  Co. 


13S  and  140  Grand  St.,  N.  F 


STEEL  PENS 


Edectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


ITER’S  CHERRT  PECTORIl, 

FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  LUNGS,  SUCH  AS 
COUGHS,  COLDS,  WHOOPING  COUGH,  BRON¬ 
CHITIS,  ASTHMA,  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

The  few  rompo«it<oiiK, 
which  hare  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  mankind  and  be¬ 
come  honaehold  words, 
among  not  onlyone  bat  many 
nations,  most  hare  extra¬ 
ordinary  rirtnes.  Perhaps 
no  one  ever  secured  so  wide 
a  reputation,  or  maintained 
it  so  long  as  Ater's  Cherry  I 
Pectoral.  It  has  been  { 
known  to  the  public  about 
forty  years,  by  a  long-con- 
tinned  series  of  marvelous 
cures,  that  have  won  for  it 
a  confidence  in  its  viitue' 
never  enualed  by  any  other  medicine.  It  still  makes  the 
moat  effectual  cures  ofCbupAs,  Ooldt,  Oonnmp&'  n,  that 
can  be  made  by  medical  skill.  Indeed,  the  Cherry 
Pectoral  has  really  robbed  these  dangerous  diseases  of 
their  terrors  to  a  great  extent,  and  pven  a  feeling  of 
immunity  from  their  fatal  effects,  that  is  well  foanded 
if  the  remedy  be  taken  in  season.  Every  family  should  ' 
have  It  in  their  closet  for  the  ready  ana  prompt  relief 
of  its  members.  Sickness,  sufferi^.  ana  even  life  is  , 
saved  by  this  timely  protection.  Ine  prudent  should  i 
not  neglect  it.  and  the  wise  will  not.  keep  it  by  you  i 
for  the  protaction  it  affords  by  its  timely  use  in  sadden 
attacks. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  ATER  A  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Practical  and  Analytical  Chemists. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 


Tine  Steel  S&gravi&gs,  I 

For  thr  Portfolio,  Sormp  Book,  Froming, 
or  for  Centre  Table. 

OUR  LIST  IHCLUDES  < 

Hiatoriana,  Poeta,  Artiata,  Warriora, 

Stateomen,  Hiatoric  and  Ideal  Picttiren,  1 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc., 

Cooiprising  BOO  different  subiects.  and  embracing 
portmts  o7  nearly  every  disdngnisbed  man  of  the  past 
and  present  century. 

The  engravings  are  printed  on  heavy  quarto  sixed 
paper.  10  x  18  inches,  and  can  be  sent  by  matt  or  express, 
prepaid.  We  furnish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios, 
nolaing  ffom  ten  to  fifty  engravings,  price  StY  cents  each. 
Price  of  engravings,  iO  eento  each,  or  $7.SO  tier 

too. 

Oh  reedpt  tf  $  1.80,  we  wUl  tend  bp  f¥udl.  prepaid, 
anp  jgteen  engracingt  oh  owr  list.  wilA  por^olio. 

Cmtmlogneo  tent  to  any  etddreoe.  Send  postage 
stamp  for  Catalojrae. 

We  also  issue  Catalogue  of 

Fine  Imported  Engravings, 

FOR  FRAMING  OR  PORTFOUOS. 

This  catalogue  comprises  a  laige  and  varied  list  of 
elegant  and  popular  works,  from  the  best  American  and 
European  artists.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  line 
and  sM]^e,  printed  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  with  ample 
marj^  m  framing  or  the  portfolio,  comprising  over 
700  IhIMerent  SaMJeetn.  They  are  of  all  sixes, 
from  18x16  to  86  x  40.  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  nr  express, 
prepaid,  and  withont  injury.  Prices  from  $1  to  $tO, 
accordiim  to  size. 

Cmteuoynem  »ent  to  any  addreot.  Send  postage 
stamp  for  Catalogue. 

L  R.  PELTON,  Pablisher.  25  Bond  SU  New  York. 


'  MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

'  We  have  on  hand  a  full 

I  line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR- 
‘  GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
I  All  orders,  by  mail  or  olher- 
'  wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
I  be  had  on  application,  and 
i  any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  eceipi  of  16 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Addrm), 

E.  R.  PELTON,  PiibliKher, 

Bond  Street,  Netr  York. 

M  P«r  iBEum.  NisgU  .Nambun.  80  cubU. 

'rHK 

Penn  Monthly. 

A  MAGAZINE  FOB  THOUGHTFUL 
BEAUEBS. 

In  almost  every  issue  will  be  found  one  or 
more  articles  from  the  pens  of  leading 
writers,  in  which  some  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  American  life,  and  our  advanced 
and  advancing  civilization,  is  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  discnssed. 

The  Penn  Monthly  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
manly,  independent,  alert,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  America  periodical,  containing 
nothing  that  is  trashy,  and  excluding 
nothing  that  is  properly  within  the  domain 
of  Pure  Literature,  Applied  Science,  or  a 
wise  Political  Economy. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

Address,  with  full  P.  O.  address, 

ED  WARD  STEEN  k  CO.,  Publishers, 

I  125  and  127  N.  7th  St,  Philadelphia. 
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EcUctie  Magazine  Adzertieer. 

Eclectic  G-allery 

OF 

H’iiie  ©t€>el-Eiigi‘a.viiig!-;. 


FOU  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  OR  FRAMING,  OR  FOR 
CENTRE-TABLE  MISCELLANIES. 


rK  BCLBonC  MAGAZINE  ha/>  h<>ra  pnhlintard  for  over  thirty  years.  Each  monthly  number,  durinc  this  long 
period,  ha«  been  embellished  with  a  Finn  STRi^BnoiUTiHa,  lllustratinK  some  subject  of  generm  interest, 
hletoric  or  ideal,  and  comprising  the  Portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  past  and  present  centuries. 

These  engravings  are  prlnt^  in  hsndstime  styl^  snitable  for  framing,  for  scrap-bo(«s,  and  for  private  histori¬ 
cal  collections,  and  form  a  selectioa  calculated  to  afford  both  amusemeut  and  iustrucUou. 

Onr  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc.. 


NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 


PORTRAITS. 

TH08.  B.  MACAULAY, 

JAB.  AMTHOKY  FBOUDE. 

ALntED  TEHITYSOH. 

H.  W.  LOHOFELLOW. 

OUBTAV  DOME. 

LAiriMEEB. 

PBOF,  R.  A.  PBOCTOR. 

PBOF.  CHAB.  DAEWm. 

PBOF.  HUXLEY. 

PBOF.  TYHDALL. 

EABL  OF  DERBY, 

COURT  BIBMABCK. 

CHAB.  O’COHOB. 

WM.  M.  EYABTB. 

0X0.  MACDOKALD. 

WM.  BLACK. 

The  engravings  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  i 
Indicate  the  figures  opposite  the  engraving  selected 

They  are  ]^nted  on  heavy  quarto  sizeid  paper,  10  x  IS 
We  famish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  bolding  fn 


HISTORIC  PICTURES, 

BIB  WALTER  BCOTT  AHD  FRIENDS. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  CONTEMPORARIES. 
CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

SCHILLER  AT  THE  COURT  OF  WIEMAR. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 
VAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

FLOWER-GATHERERB. 

OLD  MORTALITY. 

BLIND-MAN'S-BUFF. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 

in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only 

ches,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  without  injury. 

1  ton  to  fifty  engravings,  price,  SO  cents  each. 


r*i'lc5©  of  Engra.'V'ixigs. 

lOc,  each,  or  IS  engraring*  eent  in  jtortfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 

We  arill  make  selections  of  the  15  Engravings,  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  t'atalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book  or  handsomely  bound  volomo 
for  centre-table. 


CATAXsOOUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS, 

E.  R.  PELTONj  Publisher,  25  Bond  ISt.,  Nkw-York. 
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Eclectic  Hotel  Register. 

ALABAMA. 

EXCH  AlNGH!]  hotel. 

WATT  Al  L.AAII-:R,  l>ro|»ri«‘tor«. 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

COMMERCIAL  HOTEL.  BYINOTON  HOTEL. 

A.  I.  RIDDLE.  Proprietor,  G.  W.  BYINGTON,  Maiager, 


Eufaula.  I 

Opelika. 

Mi*s.  McRae’s,  St.  James’  Hotel, 

Mrs.  1  iui'k’s. 

UiriOR  8PRIH06.  SELMA. 

TUSKEOEE. 

MRS.  COLLIN'S. 

MRS. 

McP^LHKNNY’S, 

LA  FAYETTE. 

AUBURN. 

GEORGIA. 


H.  1.  EIMBA.LL  HOUSE. 

J.  R.  €ARI*BEI.I.,  l>ro|»riclor, 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Meig’s  House,  Virginia  House,  Warrenton  House, 

LA  OSAHOE.  HEWHAM,  WARRENTOW. 


LA^ISTTER  HOUSE. 

B.  BUB,  I*ro|>i*lof  or, 

MACON,  GA. 


Chattahoochie  House, 
WEST  PoniT. 

BACON’S, 

LEXniOTOH. 

COX’S  HOTEL, 
COVINGTON. 

NEWTON  HOTTSE. 

A. 

D.  C'HIIVARO,  Proprietor, 

ATHENS,  GA. 

Edward’s  Hotel, 

SPARTA. 

McCornb’s  Hotel, 
MILLEDOEYILLE. 

Washington  Hotel, 

WASHINGTON. 

GLOBE  HOTEL. 

E.  RlJRPHl',  Proprietor, 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 


I 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


SEA  ISLAND  HOTEL. 
1IN6MAN  k  mmn,  Prspnetors, 

Beaufort,  8.  C. 


CHARLESTON  HOTEL. 
E.  H.  JACISON  k  CO.,  Proprietors, 

Charleston,  8.  C. 


Eci.kctk’  llAiLitoAi)  Directory. 

WESTERN  RAILROAD  OF  ALABAMA 

the  following  4'hoU‘<‘  FirH|-CiHH»  Route**  to  York,  Philadelphia, 

Kallini«»re  and  Waahiiiitloii,  and 

A  I. I.  KAWT. 


KENNESAW  ROUTE. 


ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE. 


AtlsnU,  I>alt4iD.Lyn<  lil>urKti,an<l  Waeliiu);  AtlanU,  Aufiruata.  Columbia,  Wilmington, 
ton.  I’ulliiian  Sl**epiiijj  Carn,  NVw  Orlt'ana  and  Waahin^m. 
to  WaHhington.  willioiil  eliaiiite,  and 

«»nl)  oil<‘  change  Itetween  New  Orleans  I  SAVANNAH  and  STEAMERS. 

and  New  York. 


Columbus,  Macon,  and  Savannah. 


AIR  LINE  ROUTE. 


a.,  .  ru  ,  M  «  .  ,  w  .  CHARLESTON  and  STEAMERS. 

Atlanta,  (  liarlotte,  Kiehniund,  and  >N  ashing-  | 
ton.  .  I  Atlanta,  Augusta,  and  Cliarleston. 

For  further  information,  address, 

VIRGINIA  MIDLAND  ROUTE.  s.  ».  m  bbard,  Jr., 

Atlanta,  Danville,  Lynrhburgh,  and  W'ash-  !  (ien'l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
ingtun.  I  montKoneryy  Ala. 

MOBILE  AND  GIRARD  RAILROAD 

EXTKHDS  FROM 

COLUMIUIS,  GA.,  to  TKOY,  ALA.,  via  UNION  SPRINGS,  ALA. 

Mail  Train,  duil) .  Acenminodation  Train,  .Vluiidaya,  Wedncadaya,  and  Fridays. 

COKNECTIOM8 

At  C'oliiiiibiis,  with  Western  R.  R.  for  Raeoii  and  point*  Eawt  and 

Yorth  ;  and  with  Steamers  on  Chattahoochie  Kiver  for  Florida. 

At  lUiioii  NpriiiKs,  with  VIontKOiiiery  and  Enranla  R.  R.  for  points  F.ast, 
Nouth-East,  Wewt,  and  >i»4»ulh>%VeNt. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  ON  SALE  TO  ALL  PRINCIPAL  POINTS. 

For  further  information,  address, 

D.  E.  WIXjIL.I^lNd:S, 

General  Ticket  Agents 

.  COLUMBUS,  OA. 
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Sc!)ooIj5— CoUegesJ.  ^ 

GROVE  HALL,  NEW-HAVEN,  CONN. 

A  laperior  Home  School  for  Toong  Ladies. 
Re-opens  September  19. 

Miss  M.  P.  MONTFORT,  Principal. 

.MaplewMd  Maalc  SeMiaatr  f«r  Taana  La. 

diet.  SMabUshsd  1865.  A  Uioroa(li  Uraduste  Couims.  The 
nnest  locatloa  on  the  ('onnecticut  River.  For  oatalocues 
address  Prof.  D.  S.  Babooca,  bat-Haddnm  Middlesex  Oo,, 
Coon.  (Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.) 


CHTJECH  FUENITUEE 

J.  A  R.  LAMB.  SO  Carmine  St,  N.  T. 
8.  S.  Banners,  $5  each.  Pnlpits, 
Oommnnion  Tables,  Desks,  etc.,etc. 

Dteitritsd  7vnltus[l(etalva(k|Baaasn, 
CstaiagsM.  10  eta  |  10  eta.  |tte.  10c. 


ESTABLISHED  1840. 
lIPBOTEn  riKLD,  MARIXE.  OPERA 
AND  TOURIsrs  GLASSES, 
i  Spectacles  and  Eye-Olasses.  Artiilctal  H  nmaii 
■S  ^es.  H.  WALDSTEIN,  Optician.  41  Union 
Square,  N.  Y.  Catalotnies  mailed  by  enclosing  stamp. 
Highest  awards  from  all  the  World’s  Exhibitions. 


liTFAitiD  BxcisnmrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


ESI* 


FOLDIK 


Send  for 

Circular  to  _ _ 

CHAIR  CO,  MEW  HATB^CT. 


$7 


A  DAY  to  Agents  canvassing  for  the  Fire> 
(.aide  Visitor.  Terms  and  Ontllt  Free.  Ad¬ 
dress,  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Angnsta,  Maine. 

INLAID-FLOOBS. 

National  Wood  M’fg  Co., 

.>0  BROADWAY  near  29d  HA, 

NEW-YORK. 


OC  Styles  of  <'ards  10c.,orlOChromorards,  lOc.,' 
with  name ;  10c.  J.  B.  Huested,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


ORGANS 


reUil  price  $280,  only  <66.  HAKOS 
retail  price  $510,  only  $135.  Great 
bargains.  BIATTT,  Wsshingtea,  X.  J. 


Cl 


Yl 
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A  Valuable  Work  Canvassers, 

Tbe  Native  Flowers  aiA  Ferns 


TJI5riTB3D  ST-A.TBS. 

Bt  Prop,  Thomas  Mrihan. 

Editor  of  the  Gardftur'i  Monthly. 

Nuperbly  Illiistrated  by  Chrosuo-Lltho- 
graphic  Platen. 


This  enterprise  has  justly  been  termed  s  grett  national 
undertaking.  Its  aim  is,  by  accurate  illustrations  In 
form  and  color,  and  by  clear  and  popular  descriptions 
in  the  text,  and  by  being  issued  at  an  exceedinglv  low 
price,  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all  a  knowledge  of 
odr  native 

FLOWERS  UNO  FERNS. 

The  illustrations  have  all  beeu  carefoily  painted  from 
life  and  have  been  reproduced  in  the  highest  style  of 
chromo-lithography. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  works  ever  issued  in 
this  coantry.  , 

It  is  issued  in  ‘44  numbers  at  SO  ceuta  per  number,  and 
Is  sold  only  by  subscription. 

('anvaasers  wanted  for  it. 


YOU  SLEEP  ON  THE  HARTFORD 
OVEN- WIRE  MATTRESS? 

This  most  useful  and  luxurious  bed  is  of 
very  moderate  cost.  No  bedding  is  required 
for  softness,  though  in  the  axil  seasons,  of 
course,  enough  is  required  for  warmth.  For 
hot  weather  it  is  unequalled — (xiol,  comfor¬ 
table,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair 
Mattreas  upon  Woven-Wire  is  the  extreme  of 
luxury.  It  is  the  best  Mattress  in  use.  In¬ 
vestigate  its  merits.  Circulars  free  to  any 
address.  Write  The  Wovbx-Wibe  Mat¬ 
tress  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  8.  A. 


L.  PRANG  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

R.  W.  KOBID,  6  Bevkmaa  Htreat,  N.  T. 

Agent  for  New  York  and  vicinity. 


ETCHIlffCS, 

W’e  have  added  to  onr  Catalogue  of  Fine  Enoravinye 
the  following  lUt  of  Btehinge.  They  are  copied  from 
paintings  by  the  moat  celebrated  maatera,  and  are  en¬ 
graved  In  tbe  flneat  manner.  India  proofs  only.  Sisea 

are  given  to  frame.  Price,  $1  each.  Slsea  to 

frame  about  19x15  inchea 

Ls  Liseur .  Meissoniar. 

Studying  his  Part . Firmin-Oirard. 

Une  bonne  Histoire . Humnann. 

La  BergWre . Boogareaa. 

Or  gan-0rinder . Knans. 

Homeless . Dord. 

Tin  Marche  d’Esclaves . . . Oerome. 

L’Aimd  de  Livre . Meissonier. 

Camaval  da  Yenise . Becker. 

A  Tankard  of  Ale . Meissoniar. 

Amataors  de  Peintnra . Meiaaonier, 

Laa  Bibliophilea . Fortnny. 

Fnmanr  Flamand . . . Meiaaonier. 

Joner  da  Flnta . Meiaaonier. 

La  loliehinalle . Meiaaonier. 

L’ Andienoa . Meiaaonier. 

Who  goaa  there  t . MeiMoniar. 

Anatomist . Max. 

We  can  aleo  famish  a  set  of  Fifty  Dietricy  Etchings, 

comprising  a  great  variety  of  Sabjecte— Cattle,  Sheep, 

Landscapee,  Interiors,  Flgnres,  etc.  Price,  SO  eta. 

each. 

We  win  send  any  of  above  by  mail  or  expreas,  pre¬ 
paid  (carefully  done  npL  on  receipt  of  price,  or  they 
can  be  sent  per  expreee  C.  O.  D.  Addrese, 

Z.  E.  FELTON,  Fubliihn, 

M  B*nd  Streea,  ATetr  Tnrk. 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


Nkw  Edition  ok  Wavkklkv  Novkdh. —  | 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  hav*j  just  issued  a  new 
and  fine  edition  of  Scott’s  Waverley  Novels.  ! 
It  is  in  twenty-five  thick  12mo  volumes,  print-  i 
ed  on  laid  tinted  paper,  very  neatly  bound  in  i 
cloth  gilt,  and  sold  at  retail  for  the  low  price 
of  one  dollar  a  volume.  This  edition  is  illus-  . 
tratcd  with  forty-eight  engravings  on  steel,  j 
and  is  carefully  edited,  containing  illustrative 
notes,  a  history  and  explanations  of  the  novels,  | 
also  a  glossary  and  a  very  full  index  of  char-  ; 
actera ;  making  it  as  complete  as  any  in  the  , 
market.  We  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  it  to  j 
our  customers  and  the  public  generally.  | 

I 

ScHi.iEMANN’s  DiscovF.KiES. — Dr.  Schlie- 
maiin  is  about  to  return  to  Greece  to  begin 
excavations  at  new  points.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  j 
and  Belles-ljettres,  ho  read  some  extracts  from  j 
a  volume  he  is  about  to  publish  in  Paris  on  the  j 
Mycenae  discoveries.  He  thinks  the  countries  j 
of  antiquity  in  which  are  to  be  found  articles  | 
t^e  most  closely  resembling  those  of  Myceme,  : 
are  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  As  an  example,  he  { 
mentioned  the  personages  wearing  a  helmet  i 
with  two  horns,  and  women  of  an  Indian  ty(>e 
wearing  loose  trousers  and  turbans,  which 
were  to  be  found  at  Mycenae,  as  on  the  brick 
cylinders  of  the  Babylonian  Empire.  The 
idols  with  cows’  heads  found  at  Mycenae,  on 
the  other  hand,  remind  one  of  the  worship 
of  Isis  and  Apis,  and  indicate  close  relations 
with  Egypt.  He  differs  from  the  general  | 
opinion  that  Myceme  was  only  conqueri-d  j 
and  destroyed  by  the  Argives  in  46H  «.<•.,  j 
after  the  Medean  wars,  and  places  the  date 
much  further  back,  p»*rhape  before  the  time  j 
of  Homer,  quoting,  in  support  of  his  belief,  ' 
lines  fifty  and  fifty-six  of  the  fourth  Imok  of  the  j 
Iliad,  where  such  a  destruction  is  alluded  to.  i 

Polaris  Narrative. — It  may  interest  some 
of  our  reailers  to  know  that  Congress  at  its  last 
session  authorized  the  public  printer  to  receive  ; 
orders  for  copies,  at  cost,  of  the  Poiaris  Narra~ 
live,  to  be  printed  from  stereotype  plates.  The  I 
actual  price,  per  copy  (the  composition,  stereo¬ 
typing,  and  engraving  have  been  provideil 
for),  will,  it  is  understood,  not  exceed  $1.60, 
which  sum,  if  transmitted  at  once  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  printer,  will  secure  the  volume  by  express. 
The  cost  by  mail  will  be  $1.75  per  copy. 


The  EstT'KiAi,  in  Spain. — By  royal  decree 
the  Escurial  of  Philip  IL,  in  New-Castile, 
Spain,  is  to  be  converted  into  a  picture  gallery, 

“  for  which,”  remarks  The  Atheno’um  (London), 

“  it  is  preeminently  unfit,  whether  as  regards 
its  construction  or  its  historical  associations.” 
Besides  the  royal  palace  and  royal  chapel  this 
famous  building  contains  a  monastery  with 
300  cells,  3  colleges,  3  chapter  houses,  3  libra¬ 
ries,  5  great  halls,  6  dormitories,  3  hospital 
halls,  27  other  halls,  9  refectories,  5  infirma¬ 
ries,  a  countless  number  of  small  apartments, 
80  staircases,  1110  outward  and  1578  inward 
windows,  besides  14  gates  and  86  fountains. 
The  building  is  of  white  stone,  and  of  the 
Doric  order  of  architecture,  and  was  built  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  Philip  II.,  that  if 
St.  I.*wrence  would  give  him  victory  over  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  1557,  he 
would  erect  the  most  magnificent  monastery 
in  the  world. 

Cost  of  Royalty  in  England.  —  The 
British  ministry  will  ask  Parliament  at  its 
next  session  to  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Con¬ 
naught,  as  a  marriage  allowance,  $.50,000  a 
year,  which  wa.s  the  sum  voted  in  1874  for 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  will  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $75,000  a  year  which  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  already  draws  from  the  state.  'Tlie 
allowance  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  voted  in 
1863,  on  his  marriage,  was  $300,000  a  year ; 
in  addition  to  which  the  Princess  of  Wales 
has  $.50,000  a  year.  The  Princess  Royal  draws 
$40,000  a  year  ;  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  $125,- 
000  a  year  ;  the  Princess  Alice,  $30,000  a  year ; 
and  the  Princess  Helena  and  Princ^sss  Ixmise 
the  same.  The  total  amount  paid  by  the  na¬ 
tion  to  the  Queen’s  children  is  $6.55,000  a  year. 
Since  their  Royal  Highnesses  happily  came  of 
age  the  nation  has  contributed  over  $7,.500,000 
for  their  maintenance. 

Photographs. — A  San  Francisco  photo¬ 
grapher  has  recently  taken  a  series  of  instant¬ 
aneous  photographs  of  the  fast  trotter  Occi¬ 
dent  while  at  full  speed.  Each  picture  required 
a  separate  camera,  with  an  improved  double 
slide  worked  by  electricity,  so  as  to  give  a 
brief  exposure  when  the  horse  was  exactly  op¬ 
posite.  In  less  than  a  second  twelve  pictures 
were  taken,  each  representing  the  horse  in  a 
!  different  position — the  whole  photographing 
a  single  stride. 
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Publiaher^t  MuciXUmy. 


U.  8.  Fuh— FienKRiBs  for  1876. — The 
foarth  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
aioner  of  Fish  and  Fiaheriea,  for  1876  and  1876, 
joat  published,  constitutes  a  volume  of  1100 
pages,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  consists  of  an 
account  of  the  special  work  of  stocking  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  country  with  fish,  and 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  their  decrease. 
An  appendix  is  added,  containing  various  val¬ 
uable  memoirs.  From  the  tables  given  in  the 
report  we  learn  that  up  to  date  the  total 
number  of  shad  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  24,250,000  ;  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  salmon,  to  over  8,000,000;  of  Penobscot 
salmon,  to  about  3,350,000  ;  and  of  lake  white- 
fish,  to  4,000,000.  The  principal  articles  in  the 
appendix  consist  of  a  report  by  Alexander 
Starbuck  upon  the  whale-fisheries  of  the 
United  States  from  the  year  1716  to  1876,  con¬ 
stituting,  as  intended,  a  Centennial  account  of 
this  subject.  Other  important  papers  treat  of 
the  culture  of  carp,  construction  of  carp 
ponds,  etc. 

Socialism  ir  Qermant. — The  Socialistic 
press  of  Qermany,  which  is  causing  so  much 
anxiety  in  Fatherland  just  now,  boasts  no  less 
that  seventy-five  publications,  with  135,000 
subscribers.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  this 
is  an  increase  of  eighteen  in  the  number  of 
the  papers  since  last  year.  *  | 

Ircrbase  of  Wealth  is  Esuland. — Al¬ 
though  it  is  said  that  the  wealth  of  Oreat 
Britain,  as  indicated  in  taxable  incomes,  has 
fallen  off  in  the  last  two  years,  the  increase  for 
a  period  of  12  years  is  something  remarkable. 
This  is  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  recently-  ! 
published  Parliamentary  return  of  the  values  : 
assessed  to  the  income  tax  for  1876-7  with  that  | 
of  1864-5.  The  increase  from  all  sources  is  ^ 
from  £330,580,729  to  £490,344,906,  and  it  is  1 
most  marked  in  the  assessments  on  employ¬ 
ments  and  industrial  establishments  and  appli-  | 
ances.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  i 
considerable  extension  of  exemptions  and  j 
abatements,  so  that  the  increase  of  actual  in-  j 
come  must  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  ; 
the  assessments,  which  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  j 
12  years.  I 

The  Orpheua,  published  by  Horatio  C.  King,  | 
late  publisher  of  the  “  Christian  Union,”  and  i 
Charles  J.  Smith,  gives  at  least  twelve  dollars  ! 
worth  of  good  music  each  year.  It  is  issued 
monthly,  at  $1  per  year,  by  King  &  Smith,  No. 
87  Park  Place,  New  Yoik. 


Taxes  for  Schools  and  Military  Pur¬ 
poses. — Each  inhabitant  in  the  United  States 
pays  $2.02  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  and  $1.39  for  military  purposes.  These 
two  items  of  expenditure  in  other  countries  of 
the  world  are  as  follows :  Prussia,  51  cents 
and  $2.29 ;  Austria,  34  cents  and  $1.39 ;  France, 
29  cents  and  $4.50;  Italy,  13  cents  and  $1.57  ; 
England  and  Wales,  66  cents  and  $3.86 ; 
Switzerland,  88  cents  and  $1.  A  writer  in  the 
Retue  Pedngogique  (Paris),  who  has  visited 
California,  gives  these  figures,  and  then  asks 
the  question  :  ”  If  those  scourges  of  society, 
antagonism  and  envy,  are  far  from  asserting 
in  California  the  force  that  they  have  in  the 
States  of  Europe,  is  it  not  to  be  attributed  in  a 
great  part  to  the  effect  of  her  public  schools  ?” 

BOOKS  received. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  bfiok  reviewe<l 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

In  Paradise.  A  Novel.  From  the  Oermaii 
of  Paul  Hetse.  Collection  of  Foreign  Authors, 
No.  XII.  New  York  :  D.  AppUtmi  <fc  Co.  2 
vole.,  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  ^2,  391.  Price,  $2. 

The  Arab  Wife.  A  Homance  of  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  Seas.  Appletons’  New  Handy-Volume 
Series.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <t  Co.  16mo, 
paper,  pp.  156.  Price,  25  cents. 

A  Summer  Idyl.  By  Christian  Reid. 
Appletons'  New  Handy-Volume  Series.  New 
York  :  R.  Appleton  dt  Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp. 
211.  Price,  30  cents. 

Artint  Biographies:  Guido  Keni.  By  M.  F. 
Swbetser.  IkMton  :  Houghton,  Osgood  d-Co. 
18mo,  cloth,  pp.  160.  Price,  50  cents. 

Francesca  of  Rimini.  A  Poem.  By  A.  8. 
H.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  db  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp  46.  Price,  75  cents. 

Sybil  Spencer.  A  Novel.  By  James  Kent. 
New  York  :  O.  P.  Puttuim's  Sons.  16mu, 
cloth,  pp.  309.  Price,  $126. 

A  Concise  History  of  Music,  from  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present 
Time.  For  the  use  of  Students.  By  H.  G. 
Bonatia  Hunt,  B.  Mus.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  184.  Price, 
$1- 

Rozy.  A  Novel.  By  Edward  Ekolestun. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sorts.  16mo, 
cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  432.  Price,  $1.50. 

Oerman  Classics  for  American  Students. 
Goethe’s  Faust.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  James  Morgan  Hart.  New 
York:  O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  16mo,  cloth, 
pp.  357.  Price,  $1.25. 
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Eriectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 
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Take  it  Easy. 

‘  Coiumon>8enM  Chiun 
and  Booker*. 

For  the  Piaeta,  for  the  Slt- 
ttng-Koom,  for  the  Par¬ 
lor,  for  Every  Place. 


Mr  Reeding  and  Writing  Table  ia  separate  from 
cbair,  and  ia  aecnred  in  position  by  a  strong  button. 
Is  easily  adjusted  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  arm-chairs, 
but  sboiild  be  used  on  my  No.  4.  5,  or  18,  to  give  oorn- 
/lUte  satisfaction.  Table  can  be  set  at  any  angle  de¬ 
sired,  or  lowered  to  good  position  for  a  nting.  Makes 
a  nice  table  for  an  invalid.  Cutting-board  for  tbe  la¬ 
dies.  None  of  your  little  7x9  aflkirs,  but  is  16  x  S2 
inches.  Cannot  be  got  out  of  order. 

For  sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 


F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

Mottville,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  lllnstrated  Price-List. 

Shipped  as  freight  or  expressed  to  all  parts  of  the 
Tnlted  States. 


GET  THE  BEST. 


Webster’s  Unabridged. 

e  best  riMiLT  help  in  training  children  to  becom- 
intelligent  men  and  women. 

•commended  by  State  Supt's  of  35  different 
States  and  by  50  Collen  Pres'ts. 
neqnaled  in  etymological  research  and  accuracy 
of  defliiilions. 

n  thousand  words  and  meanings  not  found  in 
other  Dictionaries. 

as  3000  I Unst rations,  nearly  three  times  as 
many  as  any  other  Dictionary, 
r  of  Webster's  is  20  times  as  great  as  that  of 
any  other  series  of  DicUonaries. 

I’uMisbed  by«.  *  C.  REKKIAR.  Springfield,  Mass. 


ETCHINGS. 


I  We  have  added  to  our  Catalogue  of  fine  Enararingf 
the  following  list  of  Elehingt.  They  are  copied  from 
paintinn  by  the  most  celebrated  masters,  and  are  en¬ 
graved  In  tbe  finest  manner.  India  proofs  only.  Sizes 
are  given  to  frame.  Price,  $1  each.  Sines  to 
frame  about  13x15  Inches. 
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Le  Liaeur . 

Studying  his  Part. . . . 
Una  bonne  Histoire. . . 

La  Barglre . 

Organ-Grinder . 

Homeless . 

Un  Marche  d’Esclayes. 

L’Aimd  de  Livre . 

Camaval  de  Yenise. . . 
A  Tankard  of  Ale. . . . 
Amatenrs  de  Feintnre 

Les  Bibliophiles . 

Fumenr  Flamand  . . . , 

Joner  de  Flute . 

Le  Foliohinelle . 

L’Andienca . 

Who  goes  there! . 

Anatomist . 


, . .  Meissonier. 
Firmin-Girard. 

. . .  .Herrmann. 

_ Bougereau. 

. Knans. 

. Dor  A 

. Gerome. 

. . . .  Meissonier. 

. Becker. 

_ Meissonier. 

....Meissonier. 

. Fortuny. 

. . .  .Meissonier. 

_ Meissonier.  " 

_ Meissonier. 

_ Meissonier. 

. . .  .Meissonier. 
. Max. 


We  can  also  furnish  a  set  of  Fifty  Dietricy  Etchings, 
comprising  a  great  variety  of  Subjecte— Cattle,  Sheep, 
Lanascapee,  Interiors,  Figures,  etc.  Price,  60  ct*. 
each. 

We  will  send  any  of  above  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid  (carefully  done  up),  on  lecetpt  of  price,  or  they 
can  be  sent  per  express  C.  O.  D.  Address, 

S.  A.  FZLT02T,  Publlaher, 

95  Bond  Street,  Xere  Fork. 


•SAMS'  MUSIC  tie  ^he  NKW  OOLAXD 
I  Lesseas  ror  Coaservatorj. 

Music  Hall ;  the  largest  music  school  in  the 
world.  Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professi  rs.  18,000 
students  since  1867.  Situations  secured  for  its  craduates. 
For  prospectus  address  E.  Tourjee,  Music  Hall.  Boston. 
NRW  ENGLAND  1  Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 
>  iflLSICAL  V  Address.  E.  TOURJEE, 

HVREAi;  )  Music  Hall.  Boston 


Fashionable  Cards,  no  two  ^ike,  with  name, 
10c.  30  Scroll,  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

OEO.  I.  REED  A  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  T. 


Dl  ANOft  tlOOO'  only  $37 6* 

r  BeanUfnl  7-octtve  Pianos  |lB6« 

r'j  octave.  $1 35.  Great  fiorpains.  OROANSt 
16-stop,  onfy  $115;  new  0  stops,  only  $57.60.  lUw>- 
trated  Ncwnpaper  with  much  information /ree.  Please 
address  DANtBL  BEATTY,  Washington.  N.  J. 
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Stylith  (Tarde  (no  two  alike),  name  on  all,  in  Beauti¬ 
ful  Card  Cate,  10c.  Erris  Lss,  Clintonville.  Ct. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL 

PENS. 


In  *AO  Nambers,  of  superior 
English  make,  suited  to  every  style 
of  writing.  A  "ample  of  each,  lor 
trial,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  185  Cts. 
Ask  yonr  Mintloner  fur  the 
kiseaecrlan  Pens. 

iTlsoD,  Blakemao.  Taylor  k  Co. 

NEW  TORE. 


1 

T 

ANITY  FAIR' 

Tobacco  and  Cigarettes. 

TWO  ARTICLES  OF  REAL  TIERIT. 

) 

1 

UnMurpuMMeti  for  Purity,  Delicacy,  and  Excellence. 

Their  standard  will  ever  be  maintained.  Sold  everywhere.  EP~Beware  of  imitations  and  (  (Minterfeits. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works.  (5  First  Prize  Medals.)  WM.  8.  EIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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EcUctic  Magcudne  Advertiaer. 


AYER'S  SARSAPARIllA, 


FOR  PURIFTINO  THE  BLOOD. 


Tbia  compound  of  the 
vegetable  altarstWee,  Sana- 
parllla.  Dock,  Stillingia,  and 
'f  Mandrake,  with  the  loaidei< 
'  of  Potaah  and  Iron,  maken 
^a  moet  effectual  cure  of  a 
'  aeriea  of  complainta  which 
^  are  ve^prevalent  and  afllict- 
;ing.  It  puriflea  the  blood, 
'puiyes  oat  the  lurking  hu- 
morM  In  the  inrstem,  that 
undermine  health  and  settle 
into  trouhleeome  diaorden*. 
Eruptions  of  the  akin  are 
the  appearance  on  the  aurface  of  humora  that  ahould 
be  expelled  from  the  blood.  Internal  derangementa  are 
the  determination  of  these  same  humora  to  some  internal 
organ,  or  organs,  whose  action  they  derange,  and 
whose  substance  they  disease  and  destroy.  Ann's 
SanaaPARiLLA  expels  these  humors  from  the  blood. 
When  they  are  gone,  the  disorders  they  produce  disap¬ 
pear,  such  as  Ulcemtiontqfthe  liver,  lUomack,  Kidiniu, 
iMtuft,  KrujMone  and  Eruptive  DUauet  qf  the  SUn,  St. 
AtUioHf't  Fire,  Rom  or  Brytipela*,  Fimplm,  PtutiUm, 
Blotekm,  BcUt,  Tamore,  TtUer  and  Salt  RAeum,  Seatd 
Head,  Ringworm,  Vleert  vend  SorM,RKeamaHmn,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  PaOt  in  (As  Bones,  SUte  and  Head,  Female  Weak- 
nem,  Slerilitg,  heueorrhoM  arMng  from  iiUsmoi  uUer- 
ation  and  uterine  diseases,  Dropeu,  Hgepqtsia,  Anada- 
tion  and  Oensral  DebUUg,  Wlu  their  oepanure  health 
retains. 

PREPARED  BT 


Dr.  J.  C.  ATEB  ft  CO.,  Lowell,  Kaes., 

Practical  and  Analytical  Chesilsts. 

SOLO  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINL 


CONDENSATIONS  OF  THE  WORKS  AND  UVU  OF 
THE  GREAT  MODERN  WRITERS. 


Now  Publishing. 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS 

FOE  ENGLISH  EEADER8. 

Edited  by  Krs.  OUPHAKT. 

16mo.  SCxtra  cloth.  Si  per  volume. 

*The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  present  in  a  convenient 
and  attractive  form  a  synopsis  of  the  lives  and  works  of 
the  great  writers  of  Europe— who  they  were  and  what 
they  wrote.  _ 

JUST  ISSUED. 

GOETHE. 

HIS  LIFK  A>rr>  WORKS. 

BY  A.  HAYWARD. 

Reeentlg  Issmed. 

PASCHAL.  By  Bev.  Principal  TuUoch.  ! 
VOLTAIRE.  By  E.  B.  Hamley. 
DANTK  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

PETKABCH.  By  Henry  Beeve.  i 

OTHER  VOLUMES  IN  PREPARATION. 

*.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post- 
liaia,  upon  receit^  of  the  price  by 

-  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO..  Publishers.  | 

716  and  717  Market  St..  Philadelphia.  { 


SR  per  Anaea.  Slagle  Naahers.  SO  rents. 

THK 

Penn  Monthly. 

A  MAOAZIME  POB  THOUGHTFUL 
BEADKB8. 

In  almost  eTcry  issue  will  be  found  one  or 
more  articles  from  the  pens  of  leading 
writers,  in  which  some  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  American  life,  and  our  advanced 
and  advancing  civil iaation,  is  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  discussed. 

The  Penn  Monthly  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
manly,  independent,  alert,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  American  periodical,  containing 
nothing  that  is  trashy,  and  excluding 
nothing  that  is  properly  within  the  domain 
of  Pure  Literature,  Applied  Science,  or  a 
wise  Political  Economy. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

Address,  with  full  P.  0.  address, 

SSWA&D  STSSiN  ft  CO,.  PnblisliGrs, 

125  ind  127  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

OK 

Fine  ©teel-En^i'jLvings. 

FOR  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOR,  OR  FRAMIXG,  OR  FOR 
CENTRE-TABLE  MISCELLANIES. 


'rHE  ECLBCnc  MAGAZINE  bar  been  publiabetl  for  over  thirty  years.  Each  nioiiilily  number,  diiriiic  this  lon(^ 

I  period,  haa  been  embellished  with  a  Fmi  STKBL-ENeRAviMa,  Illustrating  some  subject  of  general  interest, 
alstoric  or  ideal,  and  catnprialng  the  Portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  past  and  present  centuries. 
These  engravings  are  prlnM  in  haadsoiae  styl^  suitable  for  framing,  for  scrap-booas,  and  lor  private  histori¬ 
cal  coilectloas,  and  form  a  selectkm  calculated  to  afford  both  amusement  and  Instruction. 

Our  list  includes  portraits  of  , 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc., 

oois^i»i=tisijsro 

NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES, 
snt  WALTZK  SCOTT  AK)  FBIEirSS. 
LITSSABT  FASTT  AT  SIR  J.  RETNOLDS. 
8HAZZ8PEARE  AHO  COHTEMFOBAKIES. 
C0H0RES8  OF  YIEinrA 
SCHULER  AT  TEE  COURT  OF  WIEMAR. 
WASHDrOTOH  IRYIRO  AKR  FRIENDS. 
VAN  DYKE  PARTINO  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

FL0WER4JATHERER8. 

OLD  MORTALITY. 

BLIND-MAN’S-BUFF. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 

The  engravings  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only 
indicate  the  figures  opposite  the  engraving  selectM 

They  are  ^nled  on  heavy  quarto  slz^  paper,  10  .  Ifi  inchea,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  without  injury. 
Ws  rnnish  neat  cloth  casea  or  portfolios,  noiding  from  tan  to  fifty  engravings,  price,  SO  cents  each. 

T*i1o©  oT  Engra.-vijags. 

lOc.  eaehf  or  15  engravings  sent  in  portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 

We  will  make  sdections  of  the  10  Engravings,  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book  or  handsomely  bound  voiniBe 
for  eentre-tahla 

OATiIXsOOUXS  SUNT  TO  ANT  ADDBSS8. 

E.  R  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  Nrw-York. 


PORTRAITS. 

THOf.  B.  MACAULAY. 
JAS.  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 
ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 
OUBTAY  DORE. 
LANDSEER. 

PROF.  R.  A.  PROCTOR. 
PROF.  CHAS.  DARWIN. 
PROF.  HUXLEY. 

PROF.  TYNDALL. 

EARL  OF  DERBY. 

COUNT  BISMARCK. 

CHAS.  O’CONOR. 

WM.  M.  EYARTA 
GEO.  MACDONALD. 

WM.  BLACK. 


_ 


NTT' 


CHMlSf  CHiVSl*'  tMAVR  j 

E  Vrci*'rt*'t'tiiirt '  EoxioH' t  w<ci(f<E'f^io«c*'RTCio«' tXtTCL5f«'  filCKiif*  j 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLK 


REVISED  POPULAR  EDITION. 

In  Ten  Large  Octavo  Volume*,  containing  Eight  Thousand,  Three  Hiindred 
and  Twenty  Pages.  Illustrated  with  about  Four  Thousand  Engravings  and  FOETY 
MAPS,  printed  on  thick  paper.  Price  per  set,  in  Cloth,  $25 ;  Library  Sheep,  $30 ; 
Half  Russia,  $50 ;  Half  Calf,  gUt  back,  $50. 

REVISED  TRADE  EDITION. 

Containing  the  same  as  above,-  except  the  Maps,  and  printed  on  thinner  paper. 
Price  in  Cloth,  per  set,  $22.50;  Library  Sheep,  $25;  Half  Calf,  $45. 

The  pablUhen  have  now  ready  the  above  new  and  complete  iuue*  of  “  Chamben’e  Encyclop«dia.’’  which  they 
offer  at  to  low  a  price  that  this  valuable  and  popular  “  Dictioaary  of  Univeiaal  Knowledge  "  i*  brought  within  the  means 
of  every  reader. 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  READER.— “Upon  its  literary  merits,’’ says  a  welUIcnosm  critic.  “  its  completeness 
and  accuracy,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  information,  thm  can  be  only  one  opinion.  The  work  is  worthy  of  the 


metaphysics,  topography  arid  geography,  medicine  and  anti^uiti^  biography  and  belles-lettres,  are  all  diacuascsd  here, 
not  in  iMg  treatises,  nut  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  give  requisite  inloraution  at  a  glance,  as  it  were.  Sometimes,  when 
the  subject  justifies  it,  more  minute  details  are  given.  .  .  .  lu  fulness  upon  American  subiects  ought  to  recommend 
it  especially  in  this  country ;  and  its  low  price  makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible  srorks  ever  published. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. — Says  the  late  President  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  ’’Chambers’s  Encyclopmdia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  fsmilias  deny  themselves  in  other  things  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  fiM  themselves  mentally  much  enriched.’’ 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  fieqoenUy  calM  upon  to  give  succiiM  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  so 
useful ;  while  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articles  has  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  c-mipais 
of  a  few  volumes,  which  are  afforded  at  a  small  cost  compared  with  others  of  iu  clam. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  work  is  peculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  its  adaptation,  as  a  “  Dictionary  of  Uui- 
vtruU  Knowledge,"  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupiU.  Says  one  of  our  eminent  eductors,  “  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  friends  of  education  will  do  injustice  to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  literature,  scienoe,  and  seneral 
knowlo^a,  if  they  fail  to  reward  the  enterprising  publishers  with  a  liberal  patronage." 

Ab»v€  wttt  bt  sent  by  Express,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price, 

AOBNTS  WANTED. 

Address 

XL  ». 

Erw  You  Aoncr, 

9S  Bond  m.,  NSW  York. 


CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
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American  Scenery. 

FINE  ENQUAVINQS  FOU  HOME  BECOHATION. 

We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  paintt'd  au«l  eiigravtHi  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$15,000, 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists: 

Sent  by  mail  or  expreee,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  18x23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  copy. 

OH  K|i:CKIPT  OP  $6  AHT  THBKE  WILL  BE  HEHT. 


■VBJSCT. 

Cheoorus  Peak,  White  Mountains, 

Trenton  Falls,  New>York,  .  .  .  . 

Upper  Ausable  Lake,  Adirondaokt.  . 
Sugar*Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minnesota, 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .  .  .  . 

Dismal  Swamp,  North>Carolina,  . 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  City, 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New-York, 
Junction  of  the  St.  Mary’s  and  SL  Joseph’s 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  . 
Indian  Rook,  Narragansett  Bay,  . 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River, 

Wabash  River,  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  . 
On  the  Housatonio,  near  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Lake  George,  New-York, 

On  the  Prairie, . 

Hayne’s  Fails,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 

Niagara  Falls . 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Mississippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 

On  the  Pemigewassett,  New-Hampshire, 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  .  .  .  . 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co.,  New*York, 
Yosemite  Valley,  California,  . 


SBAWa  OB  rADTTBD  ST 

J.  W.  Casilbab,  N.  a. 
J.  F.  Ksmbett. 

J.  D.  Smillib. 

W.  Moxbbroeb. 

R.  Hushblwoou. 

R.  OlOBOUX. 

S.  COLMAB. 

Gboroe  Inrbso. 

\V.  Mombbrqer. 

M.  F.  H.  Db  Haab. 
W1U.1AX  Habt. 

W.  Mokberoeb. 

J.  M.  Hart. 

W.  MOBBERaER. 

William  H.  Bbaru. 
W.  Momberoer. 

R.  W.  Hcbbabd. 

W’.  Momberoer. 
George  H.  Smillib. 
W.  Momberoer. 
George  L.  Brown. 

W.  Momberoer. 

W.  Whittrbdoe. 
Thomas  Hill. 


esssATao  ST 

R.  Hinshelwoodl 
R.  lllNBHBLWOOD. 
J.  D.  Smillie. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  Hinbhelwood. 
J.  Duthie. 

H.  S.  Beckwith. 
R.  Hinbhelwood. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  Hinbhelwood. 
R.  Dudenbino. 

R.  Hinbhelwood. 
R.  Hinbhelwood. 
R.  Hinbhelwood. 
R.  Hinbhelwood^ 
J.  Ives  Pease 

W.  Wellbtood. 
R.  Hinbhelwood. 
J.  D.  Smillib. 

R.  Hinbhelwood. 

S.  A.  SCHOFP. 

R.  Hinbhelwood. 
C.  Root. 

R.  Hinbhelwood. 
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Marlew««4  Maalc  Mevlaan  for  Taaac 

dlM.  babllahed  1863.  A  Uorough  Ondaat*  C*uw. 

looatloa  oa  thr  Connecticut  Rlrer.  For  oMalo 
■ddran  fW.  D.  S.  Babuock,  Eut-H^dam  HUdlaerz 
Coan.  (PupUa  can  enter  tX  any  time.) 


CHTJBCH  FTJBVITTTBE 

J.  &  R.  UMB.  M  Cannioa  St ,  N.  T. 
S.  8.  Bannen,  $5  narfi  Polpiu, 
Oammnnion  Tablet,  Deeka,  etc., etc. 

XQutntai  Fsiti^velXtUltreiUBiaari, 
OatakfiM..  10  eta.  I  10  eta.  |ttc.  10c. 


»»  FOR  THE  TEETH 


U'E^LOKILINE 

AND  BREATH, 

la  the  beat  liquid  dentifrice  In  the  world.  It  Uiur- 
ongfaly  cleanaea  (lartially  decayed  teeth  from  all 
paraaitea  or  living  “  animalcnlac,”  leaving  them 
pearly  white,  imparting  a  delightful  fragrance  U> 
the  breatli. 

THE  FRAGRANT  “FLORILINE” 


MBBT.tBLISHRD  IMO. 

IIPBOTEU  FIM,D,  BAKI^IK.  OPEKl 
IKD  TOUBISrs  eLASKEb. 
SpectacleaandETr.Olaaaee.  Artificial  Hnmati 
^e».  H.  WALDSTEIN,  Optician,  41  Union 
Square,  N.  T.  Catalotrnee  mailed  by  encloaing  stamp. 
Highest  awards  from  all  the  World's  Exhibitions. 


removes  instantly  all  odors  arising  from  a  foul  atom- 
ach  or  tobacco  smoke.  Being  ]>artly  composed  of 
honey,  soda,  and  extracts  of  sweet  herbs  and  plants, 
it  la  perfectly  harmless  and  delicious  as  sherry. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  C.  G.ALLl'P,’  No. 
493  Oxford  Street,  London,  England,  and 
retailed  everywlicre.  Price,  75  cents. 


IifnrAUD  BscitcrnrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


FOLIHNU  CHAIH  OOi,  NEW  HATEN,  OT. 


THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

I  Hm  *  pa  diSntH  hM  all  sthm,  W 
capakapa,  witk  Salt-Adlaattaf  BaU 
la  caalar,  adapu  Itatif  la  all  aaUoaa 
of  tba  body,  wblla  tka  la  tha 


na.  1.  Maairal  PIpe.-lladeofniA- 

aa,«itkb.«lrM«.tilin(  a  ktt&uifta..  £,  libaf  Mib 
vaM.,  «U1  Miaw  a.rtMlj  A.  aM.  mt  aay  uxL 

Minlacare  Ckarm.—SQita. 

Ms  fefMekteM  St  kiss  sf  tsU  48(Ur,  v«  t 

hss  sHW  A«*4*b  Prsnr  stssHt  flip«M4s»  U»  litWARi 

fessMtfitL  A  Milbsl  MoIsh^ 

No.  S.  Eoreka  whiatle.— Uoudeat 

•MbIsSSM*  vblsUS»o4s.  ^fTTMSfsllBr  SMtBBMBtS 
SSakS^B  AcSStS  st  4l8tSRu8S. 

No.  Japanese  Pamaol.-Jo"t 

tepstttA  FisS^Bt  te  «k«  »ArbBC 

liMtoksMilM  ste.  fpUwWjlftlsftlsdr. 

No.  it  Itlafitc  solder.— Funnleat 
tklatMt.  AlMnfU.laikiac>aiW,iar.laBak.sMSM 
Jaoi  lal  W  tkOrkwia  A.aar.  mautaaaz«ao.aL 
NO.S.  Mnolcal  Wonder.— A  new 
»ti<la«lwial,aa  ski.h  in  ttw.  oa,  UMra.  w 
laaaia  tno  ika  nal  •(  a  aai  ta  a  FuaiA  mi 

l^nterwPen.  Pro- 

ttsifciws  i»  sM,  ■■•vfll  W 


the  H«r«U  It  WM  tsttrcly  dat  aud  aif  tt.  and  a  rtdteal  tnrs  asr- 
taln.  U  It  eavj.  darmbit  and  ehea^  Beat  ^  ttalU  Clreslsrt 

"**>  Egglestoo  Truss  Co.,  Chicago,  III., 


I  A  B-AT  to  Agents  canvassing  for  the  Fire- 
boide  Vloltor.  Terms  and  Ontfit  Free.  Ad¬ 
dress,  P,  O,  VICKKR'T,  Augusta,  Maine. 


itSTt. 

tttosstUtr. 

Ln««iNeM 


INLAID-FLOOBS. 

National  Wood  M’f  g  Oo., 

•50  BROADWAY  aaor  tSd  SL, 

NEW-YORK. 


retail  price  1280,  only  866.  FlAltOO 
retail  price  8510.  only  $136.  Great 
borgaina.  BXART,  WaiUagtea,  M.  J, 


YOU  SLEEP  ON  THE  HARTFORD 
^  WOVEN- WIRE  MATTRESS? 

This  most  useful  and  luxurious  bed  is  o' 
very  moderate  cost.  No  bedding  is  required 
for  softness,  though  in  the  cool  seasons,  of 
course,  enough  is  required  for  warmth.  For 
hot  weather  it  is  unequalled — cool,  comfor¬ 
table,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair 
Mattreee  upon  Woven- Wire  is  the  extreme  of 
uxnry.  It  is  the  best  Mattress  in  use.  In¬ 
vestigate  its  merits.  Circulars  free  to  any 
addrees.  Write  The  Woven-Wire  Mat- 
TRBSS'Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  8.  A. 


Complete  Archery  Guide,  by  mail.  10  eta. 


Batimatea  for  Club  Outita. 


MIXED  CAEDK.  with  name,  10c.  and  atamp. 
K  Acquaintance  Carda.  10  centa.  Agent  a 
Ontfit,  10  eta  L.  C.  COB  *  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 


hylPr-lilZ 


PUBLISHER’S 

JAPANB8B  Trained  Plants. — The  Ssn 
Fnmdsco  AUa  of  Bept.  38,  Mjra :  “  A  really 
beautiful  and  remarkable  collection  of  Japan¬ 
ese  dwarfed  and  trained  plants  has  been  placed 
on  exhibition  by 'the  owner,  Col.  A.  C.  Dunn, 
of  Baltimore.  This  gentleman  has  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  Japan,  where  he  spent  some  four 
or  five  years  in  the  engineering  service  of  the 
Oovernment.  During  his  residence  in  that 
country  he  collected  from  all  points  a  great 
variety  of  specimens  of  the  wonderful  skill  of 
the  native  landscape  gardeners,  in  dwarfing 
trees  and  training  plants  to  grow  in  the  shape 
of  living  things,  and  in  imitation  of  things  of 
art.  The  result  is  the  present  exhibition, 
which  contains  some  200  specimens  in  great 
variety.  The  trees  and  plants  are  old,  some 
as  old  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  notably  a 
maU  or  spruce  in  a  very  old  porcelain  pot. 
There  is  a  beautiful  palm  from  the  Loo  Choo 
Islands.  It  grows  in  a  marble  pot,  said  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  lost  art.  There  is  a  remarkable  pot 
containing  a  tea-plant,  from  Corea.  Several 
plants  are  trained  in  the  shape  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  old-fashioned  Revolutionary  cocked-hat. 
There  are  some  remarkable  specimens  of 
dwarfed  pines.  There  are  botanical  boats, 
ships,  frogs,  cranes,  rabbits,  the  native  tea¬ 
houses,  and  lots  of  quaint  and  grotesque  things. 
This  collection  attracted  attention  in  Japan, 
it  being  rare  that  so  large  a  one  is  made.” 

A  New  Depabtitbe. — And  yet  not  wholly 
new;  for  The  Travelers,  of  Hartford,  origi¬ 
nally  issued  daily  accident  tickets  as  well  as 
yearly  and  monthly  policies.  But  the  ticket 
business,  which  several  companies  then  under¬ 
took  to  run  at  once,  was  consolidated  by 
common  consent  in  the  Railway  Passengers 
Assurance  Co.,  in  which  they  all  became  stock¬ 
holders.  This  company  has  successfully  pros¬ 
ecuted  that  branch  of  accident  insurance  foi 
twelve  years,  during  whicn  time  the  contribu¬ 
ting  companies  have  one  by  one  gone  out,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  stock  has  came  into 
the  hands  of  The  Travelers.  This  being  the 
case,  economy  and  good  judgment  dictated 
the  resumption  of  the  ticket  insurance  by  the 
original  company,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
R,  P.  A.  Co.  The  Travelers  now  covers  the 
whole  field  of  personal  insurance,  by  life  and 
endowment  policies,  accident  policies  by  the 
month  or  year,  and  registered  accident  tickets 


MISCELLANY. 


from  one  to  thirty  days.  The  tickets  insure 
against  general  accidents  to  the  same  extent, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  full 
policies.  Neither  are  restricted  to  accidents  of 
travel. 

VALCABI.E  Collections. — The  largest  en¬ 
tomological  collection  in  the  world  has  been 
received  from  California,  and  is  now  in  the 
city.  It  has  been  made  by  an  old  actor,  Mr. 
Henry  Edward,  of  California,  who  commenced 
the  task  when  only  ten  years  of  age.  He  has 
78,000  species  and  365,000  specimens.  The 
collection  was  sent  by  sea,  and  filled  1086 
boxes,  requiring  a  space  of  720  cubic  feet,  or 
eighteen  tons  of  ship  measurement.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  described  as  simply  wonderful. 

SABDiNBS.-^n  1874  over  611,000,000  of  sar¬ 
dines  were  taken  in  France,  valued  at  about 
11,500,000  francs,  and  in  1875  over  980,000,000, 
valued  at  about  12,250,000  francs. 

Contributions  fob  the  Yellow  Pbvkb 
SuFFEBERs. — On  September  24,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  yellow  fever  sufferers  received  by 
the  general  associations  and  by  persons 
engaged  in'soliciting  funds  in  this  city  amounted 
to  $829,499.89.  The  generosity  of  the  North 
has  been  most  prompt  and  liberal — so  also  the 
gratitude  of  the  south  has  been  impulsive  and 
heartfelt.  This  time  of  distress  will  soften 
sectional  feelings,  remove  differences,  and  tend 
to  make  our  whole  country  more  united  in 
future. 

Pedestrian  Tour. — A  pedestrian  tour  of 
about  450  milee  through  the  Southern  States 
was  accomplished  during  the  summer  hy  a 
party  of  naturalists — professors  and  students — 
three  ladies  being  among  the  number.  They 
assembled  at  Cincinnati  on  June  20,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  thence  by  rail  to  Somerset,  Kentucky. 
From  that  point  the  journey  on  foot  com¬ 
menced,  each  one  of  the  party  carrying  a  light 
knapsack.  On  an  average  they  travelled  ten 
miles  a  day,  their  route  often  being  over  and 
among  the  wildest  mountain  landscapes  to  be 
found  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Having 
“  roughed  it”  for  six  weeks,  they  returned  to 
Washington,  and  spent  some  time  in  studying 
the  specimens  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
It  should  he  mentioned  that  at  Beaufort,  North 
Carolina,  they  collected  two  barrels  of  marine 
specimens. 
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Publishai^$  Miscellany. 


Chinese  ENCTCLOPiEDiA. — The  London 
Olobe  congratuUtos  England  generally  and 
the  British  Maseum  in  particular  for  having 
secured  a  copy  of  the  5020-volanied  Chinese 
Encyclopedia.  It  is  supposed  that  the  whole 
Cliinese  literature  of  any  importance,  between 
1100  B.C.  and  1700  a.d.,  is  embraced  in 
these  volumes.  Tradition  affirms  that  only 
one  hundred  copies  were  originally  printed,  and 
that  the  type  were  broken  up  after  these  were 
printed. 

Well  Merited  Reward. — Many  of  our 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  John 
Sartain,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  engravings 
adorned  the  Eclectic  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  who  was  late  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  has 
received  from  King  Humbert,  of  Italy,  the 
cross  of  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy.  The  order  was  conferred  in  recognition 
of  services  rendered  to  the  Italian  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  Exhibitors. 

California  Millionaire. — The  largest 
estate  ever  left  in  California,  that  of  the  late 
William  8.  O’Brien,  has  just  been  officially 
appraised  and  filed  at  over  $9,650,000,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  mining  stocks.  The  remark  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  most  patrician 
of  English  patricians,  when  informed  of  the 
engagement  of  his  step-son.  Lord  Rosebery, 
to  Miss  De  Rothschild,  might  be  made  of  the 
O’Brien.  Said  the  Duke,  “  I’m  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  lady’s  family,  but  I  vnder- 
ttand  they  are  wealthy.” 

Professional  Incomes.— We  have  in  New 
York  a  few  large  law  firms  whose  professional 
income  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  per 
annum.  Occasionally,  from  extraordinary 
causes,  it  may  exceed  that.  This,  however, 
falls  fare  hort  of  the  income  of  Qeorge  Lewis, 
the  London  solicitor,  who  has  just  leased  three 
very  large  houses  within  a  short  distance  of 
Newgate  and  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and 
Chancery  liSne  with  its  adjacent  inns  of  court. 
The  magnitude  of  his  business  can  be  coqject- 
ured  when  his  staff  of  clerks  and  employes 
numbers  250.  His  office  receipts  are  said  to 
reach  $250,000  per  annum. 

COMPOL'ND  OxTOEN. — When  such  men  as 
Hon.  Judge  Kelly,  Ex-Gov.  Boreman,  Gen. 
Fits  Henry  Warren,  T.  8.  Arthur,  Jno.  J.  Keane, 
Bishop  of  Richmond,  permit  their  distinguished 
names  in  the  endorsement  of  any  article,  the 
public  may  feel  confident  in  it.  Elsewhere 


will  be  found  the  advertisement  of  the  famous 
Com])ound  Oxygen  treatment,  of  Drs.  8tarkey 
&  Palen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  attached  to  it  are 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above. 
It  is  something  reliable  made  by  reliable  men. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  EIclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 
International  Sdentifie  Series.  Vol.  XXIV. 
A  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  8team  Engine. 
By  Robert  H.  Thurston,  A.M.,  C.E.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  illus¬ 
trated,  pp.  490.  Price,  $2.50. 

Lessons  in  Cookery.  Handbook  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Training  School  for  Cookery,  at  South 
Kensington,  England,  to  which  is  added  the 
Principles  of  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
Thomas  K.  Chambers,  M.D.  Edited  by  Eliza 
A.  Youmans.  Now  York  :  D.nAppleton  dk  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  382.  Price,  $1.50. 

Experimental  Science  Series  for  Beginners. 
Vol.  II.  Sound  :  A  Series  of  Simple,  Enter¬ 
taining,  and  Inexpensive  Experiments  in  the 
Phenomena  of  Sound,  for  the  use  of  Students 
of  every  Age.  By  Alfred  Marshall  Mayer 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  dt  Co.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  181.  Price,  $1. 

Appleton’s  New  Handy  -  Volume  Series.  No. 

16.  The  Great  German  Composers.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  18mo,  paper,  pp. 
218.  Price,  30  cents. 

Appleton’s  New  Handy  -  Volume  Series  No. 

17,  ArUoniette.  A  Story.  By  AndrIc  Theu- 
RiET.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  18mo, 
paper,  pp.  133.  Price,  20  cents. 

The  Bodleys  on  Wheels.  By  the  author  of 
"  The  Bodleys  Telling  Stories,"  etc.  With  il¬ 
lustrations.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  dk  Co. 
Square  8vo,  pp.  222.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Vision  of  Erhard,  and  Other  Poenu. 
By  John  Greenlkaf  Whittier.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood  dt  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  131. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Artist  Biographies.  Van  Dyck.  By  M.  F. 
SwEETSER.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  <t  Co. 
18mo,  cloth,  pp.  157.  Price,  50  cents. 

What  is  the  Bible  f  An  Attempt  to  Answer 
the  (Jnestinn  in  the  Light  of  the  Beet  Scholar¬ 
ship,  and  in  the  most  Reverent  and  Catholic 
Spirit.  By  J.  T.  Sunderland.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  pp*  189. 
Price,  $1. 
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ANITY  FAIR 
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Take  it  Easy 


MOT  A  DRUB  fflnK'aSr.JIJSrJ’B 

Hulmtitiitin^  one  diseaHO  for  another,  aa  when  dniKa 
are  taken,  l>iit  by  a  natural  t^orrt*  of  rtilalimuion. 

REMARKABLE  CUftES  '(lunm^ud^rv. 

OMS  iyi»ra»e.9  ickirh  are  attraetimg  wid^  aUention, 

REFER  RY  permission  ISJ^SS-: 

BiahiMi  of  Klchmond,  Va .  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelley,  Oen. 
Kiti  Henry  Warren.  T.  H.  Arthur,  and  otbera  who 
have  uiiwl  and  6«««  lariirlg  henr^ir'l  by  (hU  trralmenl. 

HOW  ADMINISfEREO 

t>e  done  at  ouroBoe.or  ny  the  patient  a(  At*  owaAoine. 

home  treatment 

(>a<-ki^.  IMre  for  two  monihn’  aopplTf  •«'* 

tnhalimtj  apt^orntu*  anA full  and  directtoas,^\a 

#Fi|V  irDCiri  Bmchiire  [SM)  pp.)  wiUt  many 
OUl  I  ■  nCCI  teetimnniale  to  mort  remarkaUf 
car**.  Dn.  Rtabkkt  h  Palbw,  1113  Girard  Bt.Phila. 
In  answeiinft,  please  mention  “The Eclectic.” 


For  the  Piazza,  for  the  Sit- 
ting-Rootn,  for  the  Par- 
^  lor,  for  Every  Place. 

My  Reading  and  Writing  Table  is  separate  from 
chair,  and  is  sttcnred  in  position  by  a  strong  bntton. 
Is  easily  adjusted  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  arm-chairs, 
but  should  be  used  on  my  No.  4,  6,  or  18,  to  give  cow- 
pUle  satisfaction.  Table  can  be  set  at  any  angle  de¬ 
sired,  or  lowered  to  good  position  for  wnting.  Makes 
a  nice  table  for  an  invalid.  Cutting-board  for  the  la¬ 
dies.  None  of  your  little  7x9  affairs,  but  is  16x33 
inches.  Cannot  be  got  out  of  order. 

For  sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 


Complete  Archery  Guide,  by  mail,  10  cts. 


Mottville,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Price-List. 

Shipiied  as  freight  or  expressed  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


Estimates  for  Club  Outfits. 


r-y  FKIKNPS I  If  yon  are  in  any  way  interested  in 


we  will,  with  pleasure,  send  yon  a  sample  copy  of  our 

MOlTTkLT  0L£AiriN6S  IM  B££  CVLTUKE, 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements 

in  Hives,  Honey  Kxtraetora,  Artlflclal 
Comb,  Neetlon  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and 
journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture. 
Nothing  patented.  Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal 
card,  wntten  plainly,  to  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


3000  EntcrsvIUK*;  IN 40  Paxes  Quarto. 
FOUR  PACES  COLORED  PLATES. 
A  WHOLE  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF. 
INVALUABLE  IN  ANY  FAMILY, 
AND  IN  ANY  SCHOOL. 

For  Schools— recommended  by  State  Sup'ts  of  35 
different  States  and  by  50  College  Presidents. 

About  32.000  have  been  placed  in  Public  Schools 
hv  law Oruy  School  Officers. 

Conia'iiix  3000  Illustrations,  nearly  three  times  as 
many  as  in  any  other  Dictionary. 

The  best  PASiLT  nelp  in  training  children  to  become 
Intelligent  men  and  women. 

Sale  of  Webster's  Is  20  times  as  great  as  that  of  any 
other  series  of  Dictionaries. 

Published  by  0.  &  C.  MCRRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Fashionable  Cards,  no  two  alike,  arlth  name, 
10c.  90  Scroll,  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

OEO.  I.  REED  at,  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Chromo  and  Perfumed  Cards  (no  3  alike).  Name  in 
Gold  and  Jet,  10c.  Cmmton  Bros.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


Fashionable  Perfumed  Cards  (no  9  alike).  Name  in 
Jet,  10c.  FBaHKLiN  Printiho  Co.,  Northford,  (?t. 


Tobacco  and  Cigarettes 

TWO  ARTICLES  OF  REAL  lYIERIT. 


Vntturpaened  for  Purity,  Delicacy,  and  Excellence. 

Their  standard  will  ever  be  maintained.  Sold  everywhere.  |JF  Beware  of  imitadona  and  counterfeits. 
Peerleaa  Tobacco  Worka.  (6  Firat  Prixe  Hedala.)  WI.  8.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


hjclectic  Magaaxnt  Advertiser. 


U.B.UMB,59CantlDeSt.,N.T.  I  DEUOREST’S  MONTHLY 


Cononoi  TiBLES,  PniPiTs,  etc, 
_  a^yelyJwClinrcli  Purposes. 

SILK  8.¥i  BANNBRS,  Colors  and  Cold,  $S  Mch. 
TSZTS  «nd  MOTTOKgJtor  Pyontdon  In  Or«t  V«rl«<y. 

iitoiri  fiiritOT  T*  "■■—** —  **•  anOTtt*—  «»<  ■■■■■w,  lOr. 

M  ESTABLISHED  1840. 

ISPBOTED  FIELD,  aABIHK,  OPEKA 
AND  TOUBIsrs  BLASSES. 
SpecUciM  and  Eye-Glaraeo.  Artiflcia  I  H  uman 
H.  WALDSTEIN,  Optician,  41  Union 
Square,  N.  T.  Catalojtues  mailed  by  encloelnff  stamp. 
Highest  awards  from  all  the  World's  Exhibitions. 


Send  for 

Clroolarto 
FOLDlNtrcKAUI  OIL.  HEW  HATEH,  OT. 

Magleweed  Masle  Seailnan  far  Toaxg  1^ 

die*.  EsUbllihed  1865.  A  thorouch  Oraduate  Conrac.  The 
floest  locatioB  oa  the  ConDecticul  Rlrer.  For  oataloaues 
address  Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  Eaat-Haddam  Mlddlssrx  <10^ 
Cona.  (Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.) 


A  DAT  to  Agents  canvassing  for  the  Fire¬ 
side  Visitor.  Temu  and  Outfit  Free.  Ad¬ 
dress,  P.  O.  VK^KEBY,  Augnsta,  Maine. 


—  WORLD'S  MODEL  MAGAZINE 


A  grand  oombination  of  the  entertaing,  the  nasful, 
and  the  beautiful,  with  fine  art  engravings  and  oil 
pictuiM  in  each  No.  PEICE  8Ac.  TEABLT  tS. 
with  an  uneqnaled  premium,  tarosplendid  oil  pictures. 
Rock  of  AgM  and  no  Lion'i  Bride,  inxSl  inehea, 
mounted  on  ranyass ;  transportation  SDc .  extra.  Send 
postal  card  for  fnll  paitleolars.  Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMORE8T, 

IT  Rest  14tlt  Street,  Mew  Tork. 

/^O  YOU  SLEEP  ON  THE  HARTFORD 
^  WOVEN. WIRE  MATTRESS? 

This  most  useful  and  luxurious  bed  is  of 
very  moderate  cost.  No  bedding  is  required 
for  softness,  though  in  the  cool  seasons,  of 
course,  enough  is  required  for  warmth.  For 
hot  weather  it  is  unequalled— oool,  comfor¬ 
table,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair 
Mattress  upon  Woven-Wire  is  the  extreme  of 
uxnry.  It^is  the  best  Mattress  in  use.  In¬ 
vestigate  its  merits.  Cirealars  free  to  any 
address.  Write  The  Wovbn-Wibe  Mat¬ 
tress  Ck).,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Fine  Steel  Ingranngs, 

jr»r  th«  Portfolio,  B«rup  Bitok,  frMm^ing, 
or  for  Centro  Tmble. 

ouB  UBT  ncLunsa 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Statesman,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures, 
ISto.,  IStc.,  Sto., 

Comprlalng  SOO  dUferent  ■nblecU,  and  embracing 
portmta  of  nearly  every  dletingnlahed  man  of  the  pant 
and  preaent  century. 

The  engravings  are  printed  on  heavy  qnarto  sUed 
paper,  lOx  18  Inoiee,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  expreM. 
prepaid.  We  fnmlab  neat  cloth  cases  or  portMlin^. 
holoing  from  ten  to  filly  engravings,  price  SO  cents  each. 
Price  of  engiavings,  iO  eente  eaek,  or  $7.KO  per 

too. 

On  receipt  cf  $t.BO,  we  will  eend  bp  mail,  prepaid, 
tmyjgteen  engracinpe  on  onr  liet.  trUA  por^oUo. 

CateUopuee  eent  to  any  eeddreee.  Send  postage 
etamp  for  Catali^e. 

We  also  ieene  Ostalogne  of 

Fine  Imported  Engravings, 

FOB  FRAMING  OR  PORTFOUOS. 

This  catalogne  comprises  a  large  and  varied  Hat  of 
elegant  and  popular  works,  from  tSe  best  American  and 
European  anlats.  They  are  engraved  on  ateel  in  line 
and  stipple,  printed  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  with  ample 
margin  for  framing  or  the  portfolio,  comprising  over 
700  IMflerent  Snbleets.  They  are  of  ul  eizec, 
from  18  X 15  to  96  X  40.  sno  can  be  eent  by  mail  or  expreee. 
prepaid,  and  without  Ipjary.  Piiees  ftxim  $1  to  $tO, 
arrording  to  alse. 

CataCoyneo  eent  to  any  addreee.  Send  postage 
etamp  for  Datalogne. 

L  R.  PELTON,  hibUsher,  25  Bend  St..  New  Yerk. 


IS  per  Aaaem.  Slagle  Nssibers,  SO  ceats. 

THK 

Penn  Monthly. 

A'MAOAZIHE  fob  THOnOHTFUI. 

•RTP.A'mn'Rit 

In  almost  every  issue  will  be  found  one  or 
more  articles  from  the  pens  of  leading 
writers,  in  which  some  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  American  life,  and  oar  advanced 
and  advancing  civiliuUon,  is  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  discussed. 

The  Penn  Monthly  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
manly,  independent,  alert,  and  (xnnpre- 
henaive  American  periodical,  containing 
nothing  that  is  trashy,  and  excluding 
nothing  that  is  properly  within  the  domain 
of  Pure  Literature,  Applied  Science,  or  a 
wise  Political  Economy. 

Subecriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

Address,  with  fall  P.  O.  address, 

EDWABD  STESN  &  CO.,  Pablishen, 

125  and  127  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Eclectic  Gtallery 

OF 

Fine  Steel-EiigrjLvirigs. 

FOR  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  OR  FRAMING,  OR  FOR 
CENTRE-TABLE  MISCELLANIES. 


The  KCLET  I'IC  magazine  ba*  bcm  piibliehed  for  orrr  thirty  year*.  Each  monthly  number,  during  this  long 
period,  haa  been  embelliahed  with  a  Fina  STcab-ENenaviMs,  illustrating  some  subject  of  generm  luterest. 
aiatoric  or  ideal,  and  comprising  the  Portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  past  and  present  centuries, 
Tnese  eiigravinn  are  prints  in  handsome  styl^  suitable  for  framing,  for  scrap-books,  and  lor  private  histori¬ 
cal  collections,  and  form  a  selection  calculated  to  afford  both  amusemeut  and  instracUou. 

Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc., 

oo:M:i=i=i.isiisrc3- 

NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS, 

of  n  hich  the  following,  selected  from  onr  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

BIB  WALTEB  SCOTT  ABB  FBIBirDS, 
LITEBABT  PABTT  AT  SIB  J,  BETB0LD8. 
SHABBSPBABE  ABB  C0BTBKP0BABIE8. 
COBOBB88  OP  YIBBBA. 

SCHULBB  AT  THB  COUBT  OF  WIBMAB, 
WA8HIB0T0B  IBYIBO  ABB  FBIBBBS. 
TAB  BTKB  PABTIBO  FBOM  BUBBB8. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FAB  FBOM  BOMB. 

FL0WBB-0ATHBBBB8. 

OLB  MOBTALITT, 

BUBB-XAB’S-BBFF, 

BBATBICB  BB  CBBCI. 

FLOBBBTIBB  POBTS. 
bomb  TBBA8UBB8. 

The  engravings  are  numbered  on  the  Cataiogne  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only 
indicate  the  figures  opposite  the  engraving  selectM 

They  are  ^nted  on  heavy  quarto  sizM  paper.  10  *  IS  inches,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  withont  injnry. 
We  furnish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  bolding  from  tan  to  fifty  engravings,  price,  SO  cents  each. 

3Pi*ic3©  of 

lOc,  each,  or  IS  engravinge  eetU  in  portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 

We  will  make  sdections  of  the  15  Engravings,  to  be  sent  wbenevrr  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Cataiogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book  or  handsomely  bound  voltuno 
for  centre-table. 

CATAXeOaUXS  SENT  TO  ANT  ADDRESS. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  Nkw-York. 


PORTRAITS. 

TBOS.  B.  MACAULAT. 
JAS.  ABTBOBY  FBOUBB. 
ALFBBB  TEBBYSOB. 

B.  W.  LOBOFBLLOW, 
GUSTAV  BOBB. 
LABB8BBB. 

PBOF.  B.  A.  PBOCTOB. 
PBOF.  CBA8.  BABWIB. 
PBOF.  BUXLBY, 

PBOF.  TYBBALL. 

BABL  OF  BBBBY. 

COUBT  BISMABCK. 

CBA8.  O'COBOB. 

WM.  M.  BVABTS. 

OBO.  MACBOBALB. 

WM.  BLACK. 
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AYER’S  HAIR  VIGOR. 

FOR  RESTORING  GRAY  HAIR' 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


TO  ITS  lATIT&AL  VITALITT  AHD  OOLOK. 


AdTancing  yean,  aick- 
neaa,care,  dTaappointment, 
and  hereditaiy  predispo- 
altion,  all  torn  the  hair 
eraT,  and  either  of  them 
incline  it  to  shed  prema¬ 
turely. 

Atbb's  Hair  Vioor,  by 
long  and  extensive  nee,  has 
that  it  stops  the 
of  the  hair  imme- 
often  renews  the 
and  always  surely 
its  color,  when 
or  gray.  It  stimu¬ 
lates  the  nutritive  organs 
to  healthy  activitv,  and 
preserves  both  the  hair  and  its  beauty.  Thus  oraahy, 
weak,  or  sickly  hair  becomes  glossy,  pliable,  and 
strengthened ;  lost  hair  regrows  with  lively  expression  ; 
falling  hair  is  checked  and  stablisbed :  thin  hair 
thickens  ;  and  faded  or  gray  hain  resume  their  original 
color.  Its  operation  is  sure  and  harmless.  It  cures 
dandruff,  hems  all  humors,  and  keeps  the  scalp  cool, 
clean  and  soft — under  whicn  conditions,  diseases  of  the 
scalp  are  impossible. 

As  a  dressing  for  ladies*  hair,  the  Vioor  is  praised 
for  its  g^efnl  and  wpoeable  perfume,  and  valued  for 
the  softlustre  and  richness  of  tone  it  imparts. 


PREPARKD  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  AT££  A  CO.,  Lowell,  Mma, 

Practical  and  Analytical  Chemists. 

SOLO  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINE. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalojjues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  giVen. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  eceipi  of  IB 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

AddresB, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

2/f  Bond,  Street,  \etv  York. 
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IN  S  O  LI  D  GC 

ONE  DOLLAR 


IN  S  O  LI  D  GOLD  h/IOUN’TING  S. 
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ND  S 

/lOUN’TING  S. 

ONE  DOLLAR 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  FAC-SIMILE  OF  THE  REAL  DIAMONO  IN  THE  WORLO. 


Pronounced  by  the  Academy  of  France  that  M.  Lt/rvrt  kmt  rtally  »htain*d  mrti/ici»lty  tkt  true  dietmend. 
Tbe  banis  of  theae  gems  are  pure  c^stals  fbund  In  tbe  Sierra  Nevadas.  from  whence  they  are  exported 
to  tbe  Lelbvre  Laboratory  in  Paris,  France,  where  they  are  submitted  to  a  chemical  and  voltaic  proceaa, 
BT  WHICH  THEIB  gCHFACBS  ABE  COVEBED  WITH  A  COATHIG  OF  PTBE  DIAHORDK, 
ImpartlDg  to  them  all  tbe  Bril^nct,  HAunMican.  and  refractive  qualities  of  the  natural  diamond, and 
making  them  as  deairable  tor  Wenr,  Brilllitiie.v,  and  lle«ut.v,  aa  the  veritable  gems  themselves. 
The  Ring,  Studs,  and  Ear  Drops,  as  displayed  In  this  announcement,  are  accurate  engravings  ot 
nous  OOU  HOmTOfOS,  OOMTAQfmO  TBl  WOHSnrUL  LirXTll  SlAHOn.  vamatsd  by  ewtUUaU  V.  A  Hixtumy. 
nH  DFPFIDT  IIP  nHP  llflll  AD  we  win  send  frae.  by  RKoisTKRBn  Maiu  to  any  address 
vVv  IHiwUr  I  Ur  UHC  UULLAII  in  AmerloL  either  article  as  above  repreeented.  Our 
“  Book  on  IHamonds,’*  with  illustrations  of  artistic  Diamond  Jewelry  In  solid  (14  k.)  gold,  mailed  free. 


I  havs  Msa  auwy  Iwitatioaa  sf  disaMsds,  bat  aswr  aar  that  flssld  aqaal  tha  Lahvrt  RrtniaBt.*.ll.  RLLROT,  Btawterd.  Caan. 
I  asi  la  rastipt  afa  aalr  oftSa  Waadarfai  Lafarra  Rar  Drapi.  Ibr  eaa  dollar;  to  laj  tkot  I  aai  ptooord  vlUi  Iboai  bsrdijr  BIU  Iho 
bin,  tlMy  aro  ataiplj  rtogaat.— AKPUItW  MORUIB.  naraalloTiUo.  H .  T. 

Tba  Waadcrtbl  LaUnra  Ploaioad  Rlag.  lOr  eac  dallar,  osbm  to  bood  Iblo  aioralas.  It  to  iranr  etagaat,  itrlag  aaUia  latlilbattoa. 
sad  aUoIttag  voadcr  sad  adalratisB  froai  all  vbo  oae  It.— W.  H.  RXRPT,  Martlaoborr.  W.  Vs. 

Tbo  Lcfrrra  DUwoadi.  aiooalad  la  oolid  (oM.  are  traly  Barrelaao.— B.  P.  AVRRY  k  BOltll.  Hobw  sad  Fina.  lealatnit,  Ky. 
Tbo  aiilBaatlT  oaaoooolRI  rxporlswaU  of  M.  LctbTra  snoBoao  all  deabt  oT  tho  artllelsl  laprodoetloa  ot  tba  traa  dlowaad  — 
M.  DtJ  PRgirOT.  tbo  groat  Piai^  Bciratlai. 

Tba  Lattna  PtaaMsd  SMot  adtataally  dlotarba  tba  olaabm  at  tba  gnoamaro  afooatly  _ _ Joaraal  of  gdaase. 

SW  W«  guarantee  the  Wonderftil  Lelbvre  Diamonds  fbr  One  Dnllnr  to  be  mounted  In  HnIM  Gnid, 
and  will  chearfrilly  refund  the  money  If  (bund  nnsatlsihctory.  Address  all  orders  to  the 

AMERICAN  JEWELRY  COMPANY,  6  Arcade,  CINCINNATI,  Oo 

TN«  Jpwlrjr  r— pppy  tap  prari  —4  wttoNW  hmm, 
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H'hHt  D4»  Our  Children  Kead  t— 

Nothing  denuuidM  more  careful  atlention,  and  yet  U  so 
often  neglected  by  parent*,  aa  children's  reading.  It  is 
often  said  in  indiscriminate  praise  of  a  boy  that  he  is 
a  "great  reader,”  but  what  he  read*  seems  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  small  moment.  The  reading  matter,  which,  un¬ 
known  to  parents,  thus  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
their  chiidren,  is  often  of  the  very  worst  kind.  It  is 
stated  that  there  are  twenty-five  pernicious  story-papers 
for  boys  and  girl*  published  in  New  York  city  alone, 
and  their  popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  vi¬ 
cious  sheet*  have  a  circulation  of  over  879,000.  They 
are  printed  on  cheap,  poor  paper,  are  widely  advertised, 
and  are  offered  for  sale  at  prices  which  enable  even  the 
poorest  children  to  obtain  them. 

The  Dime<!Vuvel  Code.  —  Professor 
U.  W.  Sumner,  of  Yale  College,  speaking  of  the  effect 
of  this  literature  upon  the  young,  says  : 

“We  may  generalize  the  following,  in  regard  to  the 
views  of  life  which  these  stories  inculcate,  and  the  code 
of  morals  and  manners  which  they  teach  : 

“The  first  thing  which  a  boy  ought  to  acquire  is 
physical  strength  for  fighting  purposes.  The  supposed 
code  of  English  brutality  prevails,  but  it  is  always  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  code  of  the  revolver,  and  in  many  of  the 
stories  the  latter  is  taught  in  its  fullness.  These 
youngsters  generally  carry  ^pvolvers  and  use  them  at 
their  own  discretion. 

“  A  boy  ought  to  cheat  the  penurious  father  who  does 
not  give  him  aa  much  money  as  be  finds  necessary,  and 
ought  to  compel  him  to  pay.  A  good  way  to  force  him 
to  pay  liberally,  and  at  the  same  tiase  to  stop  criticising 
his  sun's  habits,  is  to  find  out  his  own  vices  the  always 
has  some),  and  then  to  levy  blackmail  on  him. 

“  As  to  drinking,  the  bar-room  code  is  taught. 

“t^niet  home  life  is  stupid  and  unmanly.  Boys 
brought  up  in  it  have  to  work  hard  and  to  bow  down 
to  false  doctrines  which  parsons  and  teachers  (in  league 
with  parents)  have  invented  against  hoys.  To  become 
a  true  man,  a  boy  must  break  with  respectability  and 
Join  the  vagabonds  and  the  swell -mob. 

“  No  fine  young  fellow  who  knows  life  need  mind  the 
law,  still  less  the  police.  If  a  father  is  rich,  the  son 
cun  easily  find  smart  lawyer*  who  can  get  him  out  of 
prison,  and  will  dine  with  him  at  Ilelmonico's  after¬ 
ward. 

“  It  is  impossible  that  so  much  corruption  should  be 
afloat  and  not  exert  some  influence.  Great  harm  is 
dune  to  boys  by  the  nervous  excitement  of  reading  har¬ 
rowing  and  sensational  stories." 

An  Ideal  Children**  niaKazine.— 

It  was  to  counteract  this  poisonous  element  In  children's 
literatnre  that  Messrs.  8cbibmbr  A  Co.,  in  1878,  began 
the  publication  of  8t.  Nicholas,  an  Illustrated  Mags- 
xine  for  boys  and  girls,  with  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge 
as  Editor.  Five  years  have  passed  since  the  first  num¬ 
ber  was  issued,  and  the  Magazine  has  won  a  position 
second  to  none.  It  has  a  monthly  circulation  of  over 
90,000  copies.  It  is  pu  blished  simultaneously  in  London 
and  New  York,  and  the  transatlantic  recognition  is  al¬ 
most  as  general  and  hearty  as  the  American.  Although 
the  progress  of  the  Magazine  has  been  a  steady  advance. 


it  has  not  reached  its  editor's  ideas  of  best,  becanse  her 
ideal  continually  outruns  it,  and  the  magazine  as 
swiftly  follows  after.  To-day,  8t.  Nicholas  stands 
alone  in  the  world  of  book* ;  and  in  Enrope,  as  loca 
critics  admit,  there  is  no  magazine  for  young  people 
that  can  at  all  compare  with  it.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  New  York  TVibwne  said  of  it :  “  8t.  Nicholas 
baa  reached  a  higher  platform  and  commands  for  its 
service  wider  resources  in  art  and  letters  than  any  of  its 
predecessors  or  contemporaries  ;  ”  or  that  the  London 
LUtrary  WorlU  has  said  :  “  There  is  no  magazine  for 
the  young  that  can  be  said  to  eqnal  this  choice  produc¬ 
tion  of  Scribnbr's  press.” 

Ciood  ThingH  for  IM7IU’79.— Mr. 

Prank  R  8tockton’s  new  serial  story  for  boys,  "A  Jolly 
Fellowship,”  will  run  through  the  twelve  monthly  parts 
—beginning  with  the  number  for  November,  187b,  the 
first  of  the  volume— and  will  be  illustrated  by  James  B. 
Kelly.  The  scene  of  this  story,  like  that  of  the  very 
successful  one,  “What  Might  have  been  Expected,” 
published  in  St.  Nicholas,  Is  laid  in  the*  South.  For 
the  girls,  a  continued  tale,  called  “  Half-a- Dozen  House¬ 
keepers,”  by  Katharine  D.  Smith,  with  illustrations  by 
Frederick  Dielman,  will  begin  in  the  same  number  ; 
and  a  fresh  serial  by  Susan  Coolidge,  entitled  "  Eye- 
bright,”  with  plenty  of  pictures,  will  be  commenced 
early  in  the  volume.  There  will  also  be  a  continued 
fairy-tale  called  “  Rnmpty  Dndget's  Tower,”  written  by 
Julian  Hawthorne,  and  illustrated  by  Alfred  Fredericks. 
About  the  other  familiar  features  of  Sr.  Nicholas  the 
editor  preserves  a  good-humored  silence  ;  content  per¬ 
haps  to  let  her  five  volumes  already  issued  prophesy 
concerning  the  sixth,  in  respect  to  short  stories,  pic¬ 
tures,  poems,  humor,  instructive  sketches,  etc.,  etc. 

The  A'ovember  lAuniber.— Attention 
is  especially  invited  to  the  November  number,  now 
ready.  It  contains  seventy-two  pages,  and  its  illustra¬ 
tions  throughont  are  fine  and  varied.  It  begin*  two 
splendid  serials.  Its  shorter  papers  represent  a  wide 
range  of  subject— History,  Travel,  Fun,  Poetry,  Adven¬ 
ture,  Science,  Natural  History,  Home- Life,  Sport,  and 
lively  Narrative  -  the  whole  crowned  by  an  appropriate 
Thanksgiving  Story. 

Throughout  are  seen  evidences  and  fmit  of  the  edi¬ 
tor's  recent  travel  across  the  Continent.  One  long  ar¬ 
ticle  and  two  poems  in  this  number  bear  her  signature. 

One  very  “  taking  ”  feature  of  the  number  is  a  fine  por¬ 
trait  of  Fbahk  R  Stockton,  accompanied  by  a  sketch 
of  his  life.  Then  there  is  a  beautiful  poem  by  Lucy 
Larcom,  a  finely  illustrated  account  of  the  new  stylo  of 
city  railroad  in  San  Francisco,  and  many  other  good 
things. 

How  to  Swbocrlbe.— This  Magazine  is  for  sale 
by  all  Booksellers,  Newsdealers,  and  Postmasters 
Price,  $3  a  year— 96  cents  a  number. 

Persons  wishing'  to  subscribe  direct  with  the  Publish¬ 
ers  should  write  Name,  Poet-Offlce,  County,  and  Stale 
in  full,  and  send  with  remittance  to  Schibnbr  A  Co., 
748  Broadway,  New  York. 

We  will  send,  as  a  specimen,  a  copy  of  Scribnbr's 
Monthly  for  February,  1878,  for  19  cents,  or  St  Nicho¬ 
las  for  December,  1877,  for  10  cents  —or  both  for  96  cents 


SCRIBNER  &  CO., 


743  BroHdWHjy  Ifcw  York. 
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FLORIIIirE! 


upiLORILlNE**  for  the  teeth 

AND  BREATH, 

la  the  best  liquid  dentifrice  in  the  worid.  It  thor¬ 
oughly  cleanses  partisllv  decsTed  teeth  from  sU 
parasites  or  living  “  animalculae,’’  lea\ing  them 
pearly  white,  imparting  a  delightful  fragrance  to 
the  breath. 

THE  FRAGRANT  “FLORILINE” 

removes  instantly  all  odors  arising  from  a  foul  stom¬ 
ach  or  tobacco  smoke.  Being  partly  composed  of 
honey,  soda,  and  extracts  of  sweet  herbs  and  plants, 
it  is  (lerfectly  harmless  and  delicious  as  sherry. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  C.  GALLUP,  No. 
493  Oxford  Street,  London,  Enginnd,  and 
retailed  everywhere. 

ABSOLUTKLY  PURE. 


COLTON’S 


A  Great  Sarini^  in  Actual  Coat  to  AU. 


PARIS,  1878  AT  EVERT 
SWEDEN,  1878  WORLD’S 
PHIUD*,1876  EXPOSITION 
8AMTIN80.75  FOR  12  YEARS 
HI6HESTH0N0RS 

PARIS,  1867  Hsts  bom  awarded  ths 

MASON  ft  HAMLIN 

0.dL.BXZ«rZI*X'  OZl.GA-.A.Z^ei. 

At  tbs  Paris  Kxposition,  1878,  they  are  swarded 
TEB  GOLD  RED  AL,  the  highest  reeompsnas  st  the 
disposal  of  the  1  urv.  They  have  also  reoaiTed  the 
GRAND  GOLD  MMAL  OF  SWEDEN  A  NOR¬ 
WAY,  1878.  No  other  American  Ornaa  have 
over  attained  hl^heat  award  at  ANY  world’s 
Exposition.  Sold  for  cash  or  psymmU  by  iastali- 
mmu.  LaUtt  CATAIXJGUES,  with  newest  ■tylea, 
ntiosa,  Ac.,  fras.  HAIM  A  HAMUN  •UM_CO., 

- -  - -  VORK.  or  CHT - 


SELTZER 

LwJW  Jai 


f/?|tt 


A  gm  nixkD  CAEh8,with  name,  18c.  96  Bias  Ribbon 
OO  CardA  with  name  and  Manhy's  picture,  90  eta. 
Agent's  Outdt,  H)  cts.  L.  C.  COE  A  OO.,  Bristol,  Ct 


OTEEL  VIOLIN  STRINGS 

^  for  Purity  of  Tone.  KMe  of  BxecaUon  and  Great  Du- 
yf.  rabUityazcelallotoara.  WarranUdreLSOc.  CTnand 
Mtlmonliui  free.  J.  Boloomb,  P.  M.  MaUct  Creak, Ohio. 


IKLAID-FLOOBS. 
National  Wood  MTg  Oo., 

•60  RROADWAT  Bear  23d  SA, 


Iratail  price  tSW,  only  t6C.  FIAMOS 
retail  price  $810,  only  $136.  Great 
bargains,  mm,  WsshhehA  «•  J. 


PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLAJSTY, 


1 


Ijondon,  with  its  3,577,304  people;  next  ia 
Peris,  with  its  1,988,806 ;  New  York,  with  its 
1,084,538,  and  its  close  neighbor  or  partner, 
Brooklyn,  with  549,438 ;  and  then  Berlin,  with 
1,019,020  inhabitants.  Philadelphia  has  its 
876,118;  Vienna,  727,271;  St.  Petersburg, 
669,741 ;  Bombay,  644,405  ;  Glasgow,  566,940; 
Liverpool,  533,681  ;  Manchester,  with  Salford, 
530,765  people.  All  these  are  above  the  half 
million.  Then  comes  Naples,  with  its  457,407; 
Calcutta,  with  429,535 ;  Madras, 397,553 ;  Ham¬ 
burg  (the  State),  406,104;  Birmingham,  383,- 
117  ;  Baltimore,  355,000  ;  Buda-Pesth,  319,530; 
Dublin,  814,666  ;  Leeds,  804,948  ;  Amsterdam, 


To  OUB  SUBSCUIBEIia. 

With  the  present  number  of  the  Eci-bctic, 
which  completes  the  twenty -eighth  volume, 
a  large  number  of  subscriptions  to  the  Eclec¬ 
tic  expire. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  those  subscribers  will 
promptly  renew,  so  that  we  can  get  our  mail 
books  in  order  as  soon  as  possible.  We  will 
send  the  Eclectic  and  any  $4  monthly  for 
$8,  or  we  will  give  special  rates  for  a  number 
of  periodicals  together.  When  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  renewing  their  own  subscriptions,  we 
would  suggest  that  they  send  us  a  new  name, 
and  thus  obtain  a  copy  of  our  premium  en¬ 
graving,  “Highland  Pets.” 

Words. — Dr.  Quackenbos,  in  his  interesting 
work  on  AnrieiU  LiUratmre,  Oriental  and  CUu- 
Mol,  recently  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
says,  “  that  of  more  than  100,000  words  which 
constitute  our  present  vocabulary,  but  3000 
are  in  common  use.  Tite  Old  Testament  was 
translated  with  the  help  of  only  5643  English 
words.  While  Shakespeare’s  genius  required 
31,000  words  for  its  expression,  Milton’s  epic 
employs  less  than  half  that  number.”  Dr. 
(Quackenbos  also  states  that  the  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  now  spoken  on  the  earth  is 
about  nine  hundred. 

The  Metric  System. — .\t  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  on  Weights,  Measures,  and 
Coins,  at  Paris,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the 
effect  tbat,  while  the  Congress  learned  with 
pleasure  the  progress  of  the  metric  system 
throughout  the  world,  it  deplored  the  fact  that 
England,  Uussia,  and  the  United  States  have 
not  yet  entered  in  the  same  path,  and  suggests 
tliat  the  governments  of  these  countries  be 
solicited  to  give  effect  as  early  as  possible  to 
an  act  of  progress  so  eminently  useful  to 
science,  commerce,  and  international  relations. 
The  British  and  American  members  present 
resolved  to  petition  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments  to  appoint  a  mixed  commission  to  con¬ 
sider  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  by  both 
countries  simultaneously. 

Population  op  the  Great- Cities.— The 
Registrar-General  of  London,  in  one  of  his 
weekly  reports,  gives  the  population  of  the 
cities  of  the  world  having  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  as  follows  :  First  comes 


302,266;  Sheffield,  289,587;  Rome,  282,214, 
and  Breslau,  with  267,000  population. 

Vassar  Colleoe. — ’The  total  receipts  for 
1877  of  Vassar  College  was  $173,716.93,  of 
which  $129,660  50  was  from  board  and  tuition 
and  $11,623.60  from  music.  The  steward’s 
books  show  that  the  students  consumed  81,982 
pounds  of  fresh  meats,  23,200  clams,  27,650 
pounds  of  sugar,  630  gallons  of  molasses,  4802 
bananas,  19,632  oranges,  and  21  kegs  of  pickles. 
The  property  of  the  college  is  now  valued  at 
more  than  $1,000,000,  of  which  $283,350  is  in¬ 
vested  in  State,  Poughkeepsie  city,  and  first 
mortgage  railroad  bonds,  in  bank  stock  and  in 
bonds  and  mortgages  on  real  estate,  yielding 
in  the  past  year  an  average  income  of  seven 
per  cent  The  other  property  is  divided  as 
follows:  Real  estate,  $515,311.40;  furniture 
and  apparatus,  $143,658.43;  farm  and  garden 
stock  and  tools,  $5,104.26  ;  cabinets,  $25,182.- 
41 ;  making  a  total  of  $689,256.49. 

Mentz  Bible. — A  copy  of  the  Mentx  Bible, 
printed  by  Guttenberg,  in  1455 — being  the  first 
book  ever  printed — was  sold  at  auction  in  Paris 
last  June,  for  $10,0(X).  It  is  printed  on  vel¬ 
lum,  but  is  not  quite  perfect,  several  portions 
having  been  restored  in  fae-timile, 

St.  Peter’s  Church.— St.  Peter's  Church, 
at  Rome,  required  for  its  erection  176  years, 
and  to  complete  the  structure  an  addition  of 
124  years.  Its  cost  was  $50,000,000  in  gold, 
and  to  keep  it  in  repair  requires  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $20,000.  Of  its  vast  dimen¬ 
sions  perhaps  the  best  idea  is  conveyed  by 
the  statement  that  it  covers  eight  acres  of 
ground. 
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l\ibli$her^$  MiaceUany. 


What  to  do  with  Old  Books  ahd  Pa- 
rBRS. — Harper’t  We-ekly  makes  tbe  following* 
timely  suggoelion  :  “  Those  of  our  readers  who 
are  accustomed  to  be  surrounded  by  books, 
magaxlnes,  and  newspapers,  whose  libraries 
are  overflowing,  and  upon  whose  tables  lie  the 
last  new  novels  and  the  freshest  periodicals, 
can  scarcely  imagine  what  it  is  to  be  almost 
utterly  deprived  of  reading  matter.  Tet  such 
is  the  condition  of  hundreds  among  us,  and 
others  isolated  from  the  world,  who  know  how 
to  read,  and  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
any  means  within  their  power  of  thus  spend¬ 
ing  some  of  their  time.  The  men  stationed  at 
the  life-saving  stations  along  our  coasts  and  in 
the  signal-service  stations  on  mountain  peaks 
are  very  much  isolated  from  companionship. 
Beading  matter  sent  to  them  would  be  charity 
of  the  best  kiud.  The  long  dreary  winter 
evenings,  when  some  of  them  are  off  duty, 
would  bo  wonderfully  brightened  by  a  supply 
of  entertaining  books,  magazines,  and  illus¬ 
trated  newspapers.  Any  thing  of  this  kind 
which  our  readers  can  spare  will  surely  be  ap. 
predated  if  sent  to  Captain  Howgate,  United 
States  Signal  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  or  to 
Superintendent  S.  Q.  Kimball.  Life-saving  Ser¬ 
vice,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

Material  Effects  of  the  Fever. — It  is 
estimated  that  the  actual  material  loss  to  the 
region  of  country  scourged  by  the  yellow  fever, 
thus  far  is  not  less  than  $200,000,000,  and  this 
is  doubtless  a  very  low  estimate.  Splendid 
stands  of  cotton  will  be  lost  for  want  of  hands 
to  pick  it,  while  tbe  cessation  of  business,  in 
cities  and  towns,  and  on  the  railroads  and  river, 
has  occasioned  enormous  losses,  which  cannot 
now  be  computed.  Beyond  expression,  this 
has  been  a  terrible  year  for  the  people  of  the 
Ijower  Mississippi  Valley.  Some  people  talk 
in  a  melancholy  way,  and  express  the  belief 
that  the  South  will  be  utterly,  irremediably 
ruined.  That  is  an  impossibility.  The  South 
has  been  swept  by  the  flood,  pestilence  and  the 
sword,  yet  has  she  come  up  out  of  the  depths 
with  a  firm  step  and  a  hopeful  heart.  Tem- 
]K>rarily  crushed  the  South  may  be,  but  de¬ 
stroyed  never. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclbcttc,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

The  Comprehentiw  Church;  or,  Chrutian 
Unitu  and  BeeUmattieal  Unity  tn  tho  Protec¬ 


tant  Epiteopal  Church.  By  the  Right  Rev, 
Thomas  H.  Vail,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York  : 

D.  Ajfplcton  it  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  292. 
Price,  $1.25. 

The  Europeans.  A  Sketch.  By  Herrt 
James,  Jr.  Boston  :  Uoughton,  Osgood  <fc  Co. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  281,  Price,  $1.50. 

Songs  of  Italy.  By  JoAttuiH  Miller.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Roberts  Brothers.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  18fi. 
Price,  $1.25. 

A  Story  or  Txoo  fi'om  an  Old  Dutch  Town. 
By  Robert  Ixiweli..  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  822.  Price,  $1J25. 

The  Book  of  Job  :  Essays  and  a  Paraphrase. 
By  Rossiter  Raymond,  Ph.  D.  With  an 
Introductory  Note  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaht, 
D.D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <fc  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  187.  Price,  $ljW. 

CoUeetion  of  Foreign  Authors.  No.  XIV. 
Jean  TeteroPs  Idea.  From  the  French  of 
Victor  Cherbcliez.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  it  Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  319.  Price,  00 
cents. 

Appleton's  New  Handy -Volume  Series. 
No.  20.  English  Literature.  By  T.  Arnold. 
Reprinted  from  the  Eneyelopeedia  Britannica. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  18mo,  paper, 
pp.  185.  Price,  25  cts. 

Cupid  and  Uu  Sphinx.  By  Harford  Flem¬ 
ming.  New  York:  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
IGmo,  cloth,  pp.  434.  Price,  $1.25. 

American  Colleges :  Their  Students  and 
Their  Work.  By  Charles  F.  Tuwino.  New 
York :  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  lOmo,  cloth, 
pp.  155.  Price,  $1. 

Orammar-Land,  or.  Grammar  in  Fun  for 
the  Children  of  Schoolroom-shire.  By  M.  L. 
Nesbitt.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  it  Co.  lOmo,  pp.  120.  Price,  $1.25. 

Hand  books  for  Students  and  General  Read¬ 
ers.  No.  1.  Zoology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals. 
By  Aijcx.  Macalister,  M.  D.  Specially  Re¬ 
vised  for  American  Students  by  A.  S.  Packard, 
Jr.,  M.  D,  New  York:  Henry  HoU  d  Co. 
18mo,  cloth,  pp.  134  Price,  $1.25. 

Thanatopsis.  By  W illiam  Cullen  Bryant. 
With  Illustrations  designed  and  engraved  by 
W.  J,  Linton.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  Quarto,  cloth,  gilt,  pp.  40.  Price,  $2.50. 

The  Blessed  Bees.  By  John  Allen.  New 
York :  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  lOmo,  cloth 
pp.  169.  Price,  $1. 
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COMPOUM  OXYGEN. 

ttiifi  all  (  hrmiie  uMri  A«rvtfi«#  lH$or<ler» 

MOT  A  DRUG  Si“e*mS.TOar*n^?fr^'g? 

Hulwtitutintrone  dlseaM  for  another, at  wlm  dru^n 
nrv>  tjik»;u,  but  by  a  neUural  rror  ««  q/  revitaliMation 

REMARKABLE  CUREi  "flXirJStJi 

VHM  Pieeasee^^*chick  ara  atfrarting  wid»  mU^niion, 

REFER  By  permission  JS^fkSSi-. 

liijihm>  of  Uirhmond.  Va. ;  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelley, Oen. 
Kitx  Hi-np'  Warren.  T.  8.  Arthur,  and  othcra  who 
have  UHea  and  6e«ii  larqehi  heticHfad  by  thU  tr^atwient^ 

HOW  administered 

be  uone  at  onroSoe.or  tiy  the  r>*tl»Tita«*<.owi«AoiH«. 

HpE  TREATMENT 

)«rkwe.  Price  fer  two  mootha’  aunyly.  •«'* 

I rtSnlimgapmrafimant^Mn and  explicit  directions t^eSi 
OCUT  EDCCI  Brochure  [SUO  pp.]  with  many 
OUV  I  rnaC l  teHtimnnialK  to  moel  remaTkabm 
mru.  Dn.  Rtabkbt  &  Palem,  illSQiiard  8t,Phlla. 
In  aniwerlnR,  pleaie  mcDtlon  **  The  Eclectle.” 


Common-Sense  Chain 
and  Booken. 

For  the  Fineia,  for  the  Sit- 
^  ting-Rootn,  fer  the  Pmr- 
lor,  for  Eeery  Place. 


My  Beading  and  Writing  Table  la  aeparate  from 
phair,  and  U  seenred  in  poailion  bjr  a  atroug  bnttor.. 
la  eaaily  acijnatcd  to  nearly  all  kinda  of  ann-ebaira, 
bnt  ahould  bo  used  on  my  No.  4,  5,  or  IS,  to  give  cotH- 
plcle  aatlafaction.  Table  can  be  aet  at  any  angle  dc- 
aired,  or  lowered  to  good  position  for  writing.  Makca 
a  nice  table  for  an  invalid.  Catting-board  for  the  la¬ 
dies.  None  of  yonr  little  7x0  aflSilrs,  bnt  la  16x32 
inches.  Cannot  be  got  ont  of  order. 

For  sale  by  the  trade.  Mannfactnred  by 


(Complete  Archery  Omde,  by  mail,  10  eta. 


Mottville,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Illnatrated  Price-List. 

Shipped  as  freight  or  expressed  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


lEatimates  for'CInb  Oatfita. 
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■uivxx  crTL«BT 
coarAXT.  i 


MANTFACTI  KEKr*  of  the  FINEriT  TABLE  CTTLEBY  in  the  WORLD.  TJiWr  CELLULOID 
II AN ll  I.E  fa  *tir<cr<«r  to  IvoBT,  ond  csfirnaUy  nuitable  for  HOLIDAk  <iIFTr>.  Warranted  and  eutd  by 
,01  deaUrt,  and  by  IDF.KIDEN  E-'UTl.ERY  tIO.,  49  Chamber*  Street.  Keut  York. 


AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL'OF  SCIENCE, 


F’ountled.  by  Profe.ssotr,  KillimBti  in  1818. 

Devoted  to  Chemistry,  Physics.  GeoIogy,'Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy,  Natural  nistory,  Aitronomy,  and 
Meteorology,  and  gtrlng  the  latest  discoveries  hi  these  departments. 

Editors  and  PBornisTORs :  James  D.  Dana  and  Edward  B.  Dana. 

AmoeitUe  Kditort;  Profeaaors  Asa  Gbat,  Wolcott  Gibbs,  and  J.  P.  Cooke,  of  Cambridge,  n.  A.  Newton, 
8.  W.  Johnson,  G.  J.  Bri'sh,  and  A.  E.  Verbill,  of  Tale,  and  Q.  F.  Babkeb,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Philadelphia. 

Two  vslnmea  of  400  pagna  each,  pabliahed  annually. 

This  Journal  ended  its  Jhnt  series  of  SO  volames  as  a  quarterly  In  1845,  and  Its  leeond  aeries  of  50  rolamM  as  a 
two-monthly  In  1870.  The  monthly  series  commenced  in  1871. 

Snbscription  price,  S6,  with  IS  cents  for  prepaid  postage  ;  58  cents  a  nnmher.  A  few  complete  sets  on  sale  of 
the  flrvt  and  Moond  series. 

Address,  JAMES  D.  and  E.  S.  DANA, 

i  ‘  .  NEW  HA  YEN,  CONN, 


( 


l.&.B.LAMB,59CamlseSL,K.T 


CHURCH  FURNITURt, 


BcUctic  Magasiiu  AdnertU«r. 


Conuna  Tables,  Pulpits. 

_  EicUsiTely  for  cmrcli  Purposes 

•ILK  a.S.  KA  W  MKK»t  Oolof  and  Oold,  >8  — ch. 
TXXT8  and  MOTTOn^or  DaooraMon  In  Or— t  Varlalr. 
llaN  fililnai  af  fWaNw*.  Ida  da  Mm  lit  ■■  aa<  laaaiaa,  Ida. 

mKSTABLISHKD  IMO  f 

IMPBOTED  FlUiD,  MABINK,  OPKBi 
AHD  TOVBIKrS  0LAS8BS. 


FOR  1879. 


H“"!. . . . . 

SpecUclodandEre-OlMdas.  Artificial  Unman 
Byed.  H.  WALDSTBIN,  OpUclan,  41  Union 
Sqnare,  N.  Y.  CaUkxniM  mailed  br  encloaine  sump. 
(Ulghest  awards  from  all  the  World'*  Exhibltioiis. 

lisnrAiiiD  BBciinrntG  ^ 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  .  OM 


- -^ata  o(K.  mr  aArD^ox. 


Mapldwedd  Maele  Beailaan  far  Taadc  1^ 

dies.  Eftsblislwd  iH3.  A  thortMtid  tfiadiiate  CourM.  Tb* 
finest  locattoB  oa  U*  Conaeollctit  Rlrer.  Fm  eataloaaa* 
iMldrsa*  Prof.  D.  S.  Badooca,  Bast-Haddam  Middleara  Co. 
OOBD.  (PupUs  can  calar  at  aar  Uaa.) 


A  DAT  to  Amenta  canraaelng  for  the  Vlre> 
Bide  Visitor.  IVnna  and  Outfit  Free.  Ad¬ 
dress,  P.  O.  VICKBHT,  Auguau,  Maine. 


PARIS,  1878  AT  EVERT 
SWEDEN,  1878  WORLD’S 
P«ILA0»,1876  EXPOSITION 
SAMTIADO  75  FOR  12  YEARS 
Xllm*’  IH8HESTH0R0RS 

PARISa  loDi  Hare  been  awarded  the 

MASON  &  HAMLIN 

o.^Bxz«rBi'X'  ozi.ob..A.»rs. 

At  tlie  Pdiia  KapoaltloB,  U7S,  they  are  awarded 
THE  OOLD  MEDAL,  the  highest  recompense  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Jury.  They  hare  alao  reociTed  the 
OKAND  GOLD  MEDAL  OF  SWEDEN  ft  KOB- 
WAY,  la;*.^  Mo  other  Aaaerleoa  Orwaao  boro 
•rer  attained  highest  oword  at  AIiT  worliPs 
Kapoaitloa.  Sold  for  cash  or  paymenta  by  inetall- 
ments.  LattH  CATAIX)OUF.S,  with  newest  stylea, 
pnoes,  ftc.,  free.  HAMN  ft  lAMUN  OBfiAM  CO.. 

“'X13TON,  NEW  YORK,  or  CHICAGO. 


HIXEB  CASES. withname,  Ific.  fiS  Bine  Bibhon 
*9  V  Carda,  wlUi  name  ai^  Mo^hy'^icture,  !i0 


Aitaot'i  Ontfit,  10  ctA  L.  C.  CO. 


Briatol,  CL 


Cbroma  and  Perftaned  Cards  (not  alike).  Name  la 
Gold  and  Jat,  lOe.  Cuaroir  Baoa. ,  ClintonrUle,  Ct. 


ne  Pictorial  Magaxlse  for  Toms  Folks. 

ELLA  FARMAN,  Editor. 

03  a  Year.  IPx^e  of  Postaeo. 


It  la  conceded  on  alb  aides  that  Meaers.  D.  Lonraor 
»;  Co.  hare  splendidly  accomplished  what  they  aat  their 
hearts  npon  a  few  rears  ago,  ria. :  to  make  a  magazine 
absolutely  pare  in  Its  infiuence,  nnriralled  hi  Its  iTterary 
merit,  beautiful  artistically,  and  then  to  ftimieh  it  at  a 
price  eo  low  that  people  could  afford  to  take  it. 

The  Dogberry  Bunch, 

A  Storr  of  Seren  Merry  Children  who  feced  the  world 
for  tnemselres,  but  always  hanging  In  a  “  bunch." 
By  Many  HanTwaLL  CATHanwoon.  Proroaely  iilns- 
trated  by  Mabt  A.  Latbbubt. 

Royal  Lowrie’s  Last  Year  at  St  Olave's. 

A  Jolly  story  of  American  School  Boj  Life.  By  Mao- 
nna  MamKiwaATBCR.  author  of  "A  General  Misun¬ 
derstanding.  Illustrated  by  Mias  L.  B.  IlvHruBBT  . 

Don  Quixote,  Jr. 

The  Adrentnres  of  Sir  Mlltiadea  Peterkln  Paul  on  hU 
steed  “  Doughnots."  ByJoBX  BBOWNroBN.  A  funny 
etory  written  expressly  for  the  Little  Boys  of  Amer 
icA  Illustrated  with  comic  pictures  by  L.  UontiMe. 

Our  American  Artists. 

[First  Series.]  Paper  I ,  William  H.  Bbabd.  With 
Portraits,  Studio  Interiors,  and  Engrariugs  of  Paint- 
ings.  By  8.  Q.  W.  BaMJAMiN.  ‘I'hf  most  attractire 
attempt  yet  made  to  popularize  Art  In  the  family  and 
make  children  acquiintcd  with  our  liring  American 
artiats  and  what  they  are  doing. 

Funny  Double-Page  Illustrated  Poems. 

I.  Tbb  Mihcb  Pib  PRiMca.  By  Kibx  Momboa  Ulus 
trated  by  L.  Honuxs. 

Some  Novel  Schools. 

Comprising  seretal  knportant  experiaoenta  In  both 
Europe  and  America.  | 

L  Last  BarrT'a  Cookiko  Clam:  The  IlUtory  of  an 
English  Cooking  School.  By  Lvct  Cecil  Wbitk 
(Mrs.  John  Lillie). 

II.  Tbe  PaRKixs  Iestitl'tiom  fob  raa  Bubo.  By 
Ebma  E.  Bbown. 

triglkt  SItort  Btoriea  mnd  Poewts, 

Jfaturml  Hiatory  Stipplementa, 
Bketahea  of  Trmoel  4m  foroign  iMnda, 
X-ottora  fnma  the  Ckitdrem, 

l^uaalea.  Parlor  Amuaetaanta, 

Maaio,  eto. 

AU  with  lots  of  picture*  from  the  bert  artists,  making 
Wioa  Aw  ABB  for  ISTV,  tbe  beat  and  cheapest  magazine 
in  ezlatence. 

Oalj  08  »  TMur,  fraa  of  poota^.  Bond  your  nama 
and  money  to 

D.  LOTEBOF  &  CO.,  FitMen, 

BOSTOJf. 


EcUaUc  Magazine  Advertiear. 


SEMORESn  110NTHL7 


ILORILINE”  FOR  I’HE  teeth 

AND  BREATH, 


A  irnBd  eombination  of  the  entcH«in(r.  the  UMfuI. 
and  the  beautiful,  with  fine  art  enfcravm^  nnd  oil 
pictnrea  in  each  No.  PRICE  2^.  TEARLT  83, 
with  annneqnaled  immiuin.twoeiilendid  oil  picturea. 
Rock  of  Af^  nnd  The  Lion’s  Bride,  l5xat  inehea, 
moiinteiionrani’Ma;  tranaportation  ROc. extra.  Send 
poetal  card  fur  full  partlonlara.  •  Addreea 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST, 

IW  Kaet  14th  l«tr>>.-t.  ]«ew  Torh. 


dteansM  paiiUU^  decai«U  ieeth  from  nil 
lairasltcB  or  lirinii'  animalcnfaer”  leavinii  thcin 
pearly  white,  imparting  a  delightful  fragrance  W 
the  breath. 

;  THE  FRAGRANT  “'PLORILINE  ” 

reroovee  inetanUy  all  odors  arising  from  a  foul  stom^ 
ach  or  tobacco  smoke.  Being  p^ly  composed  Of 
honey,  soda,  and'extracts  of  sweet  herbs  and  plants, 
it  is  perfectly  barmleaa  and  delicious  as  sherry. 

Prepared  hy  HENRY  C.  GALLUP,  No. 
403  Oxford  Street,  London,  England,  and 

retailed  everywhere. 


EMBOSSED  PICTURES 

For  Decorating  and  Fancy  Work.  Finest  stock  Imported* 
incinding  Flowers,  Bird*.  Heads,  Leaves,  Insects,  FiiT 
ures.  etc.  7  sheets  for  90c.,  IS  for  BOc.,  SO  or  35  for  fl- 
Ostalogue  of  1000  sheets,  .^c.  AgtnU  toaitfad.  Stamps 
Uken.  F.  TBI FET  (esUblished  in  1866), 

ei  Court  Mtreef,  Bouton,  Mmaa. 


llaMied.  Three  atiiaas.  Waiebt,  w^n  boxed,  over  l.Ow 
Ifaa  Bevrii  one-third  (7  l-S)  octave,  fnU  earaffe  ecale,  roee- 
wood  osae,  all  round  ooiwen,  beanufal  carved  Icse and  lyre,  \ 
heavy  aerpeotlne  and  top  mouldlnas  all  eroona  the  rase, 
bark  niilaned  same  ee  front.  All  improvemente  with  Beatty's 
very  latest  full  iroa  rmaiea,  bare  and  extra  braoee,  fm- 
tiroimd  aew  teale.  oventruna  bate.  Frrarh  arend  action, 
fret  deak.  carved  pedal.  enUd  roaewood  raouldlnge,  ivory 
key  frante,cappeakaminrre,aarage  treble  and  ev4n  Im- 
PTQV*in*nt  which  can  In  any  way  tend  to  the  periwion 
of  the  Inacrument  haa  been  added.  Thli  inatrument  ia  a 
maanlAcent  Pianoforte.  Hamtlar  Batall  Piioa  asked 

br  tbs  Stonopolsta  about . filOOO 

I  will  sell  this  lastraaieBt  direet  ndw 
iniiwthc  HOLIDAYS,  ferealy 


RCAW  BtrloFo-BIOO.  Hagniflemt 
Celtic  Architecture.  Seiabt74 
lath,  IS  In.  Throo.Sota  of  Reiettb. 

ODS.  (liA>>UaniiXiV  ox  Ciueste;  (3;Echu; 
[ilia;  (S)  Vox  Humana;  (7>Prlnrl^;  fS) 
ion;  (191  Dulcet;  (II)  Grand  Organ;  (IS) 

_ _ _ 

dealan.  UpriahtBellowa.  ■Olid Wa|>«utCnC4.  I^tty's 
^proved  Knee  Swell,  anuDoMty’e  rJew  Excelsior  Grand 
OnKan  Kneo  Swell.  The  merhanlsin,  dealan  andmuslc 
in  thli  Organ  renders  It  the  most  desirable  ever  before  man¬ 
ufactory  for  the  parlor.  eeMeaTaagBcSeeda.  Bscnlar 
Rstail  Pr‘c*  sakedoy  tba  MrnopoUjats  about  fSVft 


Ho  enrh  offen  as  tbcae  were  aver  made  before,  but  know- 
wthat  their  Introduction  wtU  repay  me  on  fotare  sales. 


itboy;  (S)  Dl 
•cipal  Forte; . 
era  Panel  Oeem.  hlahb 


T%er  them  to  readers  of  this  neper  at  theee  piicee  daring 
the  Holidays  Order  direet  fkwat  thla  adveettoanaeat, 
which  will  aat  appear  agsln,  and  no  further  reduetkma 
ran  be  made,  Uavlua  met  with  unparalleled  success  within 
tbs  past  year  and  extended  my  sales  over  the  world  by  an 
exUmdea  tour  through  the  Continent  of  Enrape,  I  have  re¬ 
turned  d^rmlncd  that  no  town  or  village  in  my  native 
country  thall  be  unrepresented  by  my  Initruments  and  all 
energlee,  aided  with  ample  capital,  wUI  oe  exerted  to  ac- 
oom^iah  thla  object,  henco  the  above  offers,  that  can  not 
to  made  by  any  other  responsible  house  in  America  or  the 

world.  Don't  mim  theee  verv  valuable  offers.  Order  new.  - 

'A  Inetwe  set  ef  reed  tdbO  Orgsa,  newandaagoodas  the  best  of  this  eanoclty,  for  oely  fid&.  Bnlcndid  $319  to  fit:: 
Organ.,  Mb,  dI4A  and  dl&4.  Sub-Baas  and  Octave  Coupler,  fithO  toMOOi  Organa,  blfo  and  OiaO.  Elcgant^pu 
top  Organe.  More  and  better  aty  lea  of  caae  and  sweeter  teeed  instruments  than  ran  to  bought  of  any  other  honac. 
FInnea  new  and  perfect,  rosewood  outside  and  in,  usual  price  FM,  for  only  SIM.  Grand,  Square  and  Upright  rianos 
from  al7b  to  (.B7S,  usually  sold  at  from  9709  to  $1499.  Ail  inatruments  shipped  on  B  te  IS  day's  teat  tehu.  Money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  If  nnaatlafactory  to  the  buyer.  Warranted  six  yearn  MoreuiwoUcitedteelimo- 
nlals  now  on  flie  than  any  manufacturer  in  the  world.  In  erderlast,  state  where  yea  saw  this  advertlaeaMBt. 
Imrge  newspaper,  containing  much  information  In  regard  to  coster  Pianos  and  Organs,  fVee.  Bewara  of  lire 
■DOnSibiD  ImltatCWs  if  you  ^uotwsnt  oi^oorself.  order  one  snd  inske  yonr  frleml  a  handsome  CliHstmaaor 
Vcat"  Prnenl  jJAxim,  DANIEIj  Vd  Bl^TTYy  Wasl&InfiCtonf  New  JervcXyU* ^  A« 


■  ^ 
"1 
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EcUeiic  '^3Iagatine  Adveriistr. 


AYER'S  CATHARTIC  PILLS,  .  - 

FOS  ALL  THE  FUHPOSBS  OF  A  FAMILT  PHYSIO, 
^  OUllTTVCi 

JaaaAlrf,  Dft- 
B«p«U.  ladiireitlea,  Driien- 
icrj.  Foal  Stoaiacli  aad 
4|^  Brcatk,  Hradarhe,  Er7iil|>- 

l  alat,  nies,  BkaaMatltai, 

I  A  Eraptloai  aad  t»kla  DiiMif  1, 

I A\YrJ*Tf®f /  Bllloaaaeti,  Mrcr  Com- 

ysajv&Agj  pUlat,  Droptj,  Tatter,  Ta- 

't  aion  aail  Halt  Rkaaai, 

tioat,  Kaaralala.  a«  | 
Diaarr  MU,  aad  Parifyiag 
tke  Blood, 

Are  tb«  moat  cong;enial  purgative  yet  perfected.  Their 
effacta  abandanUy  ebow  how  much  they  excel  all  other 
rilla.  They  are  eafe  and  pleaeant  to  take,  but  powerful 
to  cure.  They  purge  out  the  foul  humors  of  the  blood ; 
they  stimulate  the  slng^h  or  disordered  orrans  into 
action  ;  and  they  impart  health  and  tone  to  the  whole 
being.  They  cure  not  only  the  everj-day  complaints 
of  everybody,  but  formidable  aad  dangerous  diseases. 
Most  skilful  physicians,  most  eminent  clergymen,  and 
our  best  citizens,  send  certificates  of  cnreaj»rformed, 
and  of  great  benefits  derived  from  these  Pllla  They 
aro  the  safest  and  best  physic  for  children,  because 
mild  aa  well  as  effectual.  Being  sngar-coated,  they  are 
easy  ta  take ;  and  being  purely  v-egeuble,  they  are 
entirely  karmleas. 

PREP ABED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  AT£E  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass., 

I  Practical  aad  Aaalytleal  Ckemists. 

SOLD  BY  Aa  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  MEDICINL 


Vk 


M  ps'  Aaaaas.  Elagis  Raaskara,  M  cants. 


.J.  XU 

Penn  Monthly, 

A  ALAOAZmE  FOB  THOnQHTFUIs 
BEADEB8. 


In  aJmoet  every  issue  will  be  found  one  or 
more  articles  from  the  pens  of  leading 
writers,  in  which  some  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  American  life,  and  our  advanced 
and  advancing  civilization,  is  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  discussed. 

The  Penn  MontlilT'  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
manly,  independent,  alert,  aud  compre- 
Ixonsivo  American  periodical,  containing 
nothing  that  is  trashy,  and  excluding 
nothing  that  is  properly  within  the  domain 
of  Pure  Literature,  Applied  Science,  or  a 
wise  Political  Economy. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

Address,  with  full  P.  O.  address, 

ESWABD  STEKIT  &  CO.,  Pabliskers, 

125  and  127  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


IN  S  O  LI  D  GOLD 


ONE  D0LLARAm2;0NE  DOLLAR 


Baimgc  wsc 


a.w*vvrw  i>ru|>«*  #!• 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  FAC-SIMILE  OF  THE  REAL  DIAMOND  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Pronounced  by  the  Academy  of  France  that  M.  Lt/rvrt  luu  rtmllj/  titmintd  »rti/Uiitlly  th*  true  diamamd. 
The  bnsiH  of  these  gems  are  pure  crrstnls  fbnnd  In  the  8ierm  Nevadns.  from  whence  they  are  exported 
to  the  Lefevrn  lAbomtory  In  Paris,  Prance,  where  they  are  submitted  to  a  chemical  and  voltaic  proceaa, 
BT  WHICH  THKIB  MIRFACfH  ABK  COTRBEB  WITH  A  COATIRn  OF  Pl'RK  DIAMOTPH. 
imparting  to  them  all  the  Brilliancy,  H  Aanxicna.  and  refTneUve  qnaittles  of  the  natural  diamoad.  and 
makinx  them  as  desirable  for  Wear,  niilllane.v,  and  Ronnt.v,  aa  the  veritable  xema  themsalves. 
The  lUng.  Htuds,  and  Ear  Drops,  as  diaplaved  In  this  announcement,  are  acmrate  engravlnga  of 
OOLn)  OOhO  BOTOTQfOS,  CCSTAUnini  TEX  WQKSXSnTL  LXrXTXI  BUlCOjrs.  vtmatel  ky  etrtiflezU  V.  E  Ifiat  uny. 

OM  RrrriDT  nr  niir  nni  l  AP  "*"d  IW.by  RRonrraaBn  kfAtL.to  any  add^ 

WRs  ntwtir  I  Ui  will.  UllLLAK  in  America,  either  article  as  shove  represented.  Our 
"Book  on  Diamonda,’'  with  lllnstrations  of  artistic  Diamond  Jewelry  in  solid  (14  k.)  iroid.  mailed  tree. 

I  liae.  ises  aasr  hslt.tl«nt  sf  At.sMsSe.  bst  sresr  ast  that  milS  ....1  Ui.  1..!^...  Brimmst.— 1C.  BI.I.BOT,  atMawS.  Cass. 
I  aai  la  rMrlpi  .f  a  pair  .f  th.  IcWre.  Ew  hras..  Pm  mw  MIat,  la  nj  that  1  sat  plM..il  vlU  iWw  harJly  111.  th. 

MU,  thn  VI  .tsiplr  .Inntat  — AVPREW  MOSRIS.  Sarmnarin..  N.  T. 

Tlw  irMSvfkl'L.aTr*  DUsMaS  IU.(.  Cw  MM  SMtar.OTiai  I.  k.iiS  tkl.  mvslat.  It  I.  Tsaihr  elitsaL  glrlaf  mtir.  atbfkMiMi, 
aaS  etl.1t1s(  wMiSer  AsS  Admlratloa  fTMB  .11  «h.  M.  fL— W.  H.  BEEDT.  1CArUa«kar..  vr.  Va.  _  .  „  _ 

Tk.  IjiCkrrt  htASMaSa.  swiaatMl  la  aSM  e.14,  sr.  traly  siarralMit.— B.  F.  AVERT  k  BOXS.  Rnme  ..4  Vwm.  laalcrm..  Kt. 
Tk.  esHnently  ramaHBI  avpntsiesti  ef  M.  LaCkm  dhs...  all  SosM  at  tbautilMal  rapraSMttaa  .(  th.  Uim  diawiaj..- 
S.  PC  FBEICOT.  Ik.  priat  Fresek  SclMitl.L 

Tk*  LrkTT*  Pl.is.s4  bmM  eltetskltr  SiatscSs  th.  dsaikm  W  Ox  |MW..Mri  af  caMly  fMi.— JMirsal  rf  SewSM. 

■WWe  Ktiarantee  the  Wonderftil  T/elbwe  DIamnnds  fbr  One  Tkollar  to  he  mounted  In  Halid  Gold, 
and  will  cheerhilly  refund  the  monev  If  found  Bnsatlafhctory.  Addrees  all  orders  to  the 

AMERICAN  JEWELRY  COMPANY,  6  Arcnde,  CINCINNATI,  0. 

Tk*'  AsiwIcaB  jMrstrr  CMspsay  1.  a  prwpt  kB4  rall.U*  has.*. 


i 


HOLfflAY  CABIBET. 
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New  and  Us«ful  artiolea  for  26  cts. 
An  unheard  orofler<  Ezamiao  tiM  i:*t. 


uri  I  that  Mr»r 
w«af«  •«!.  For 
■Mmoracda.  flfur- 
cr  vri  [tt«C 
»  n  f  datcrij^M. 
JJ»9  «•  vrataary 
)cW  paoeil.  WrH- 
taa  eaa  bo  iaataailf 
n»b«d  cvtwitbiba 
lanvAat  tbi 

BMM  etoM  fcr  MV  antrlM.  CMip'cUCalMdar  lor  A8:9  with  Mcb 
bobk.  U«td  >lik*  !•  wkool-boy,  Ctrl,  w  bMiao  Baa.  b  auaa 
«onll  iba  pHea  af  vbola  CaMaai. 

N«.  ^t- 

Xouth^  m 
ox  O  I 
H  a  r «  t  Oe 

wlik  aiK>rt^ 
palate  aadbraab* 
aa.  A  piiaaaal 
aad  toatractlTa 
paatlait  aaabllo« 
ibaaa  wbo  kara  a 
laaU  to  1»  to 

Mara  tba  baaatt- - 

m  Bfii  ^  volar  aolsp  palatla^ 

Na*  3e~Myat&o  Oracle«  or  ComblnAtlOB  Cards.— 

_  .  -  - A  fT*;*  **^^****210* 


TOO  to  laam  (vitboat  IImI.  w — r-" 

b|rH>iba 

**aUiaaU/*aretbar  paraaa^  alaa 
la  dIaeoTtr  par  aambar  ar  paab«ro 
tbaaabl  •t.  riarcr  viakrt  a  i 
taka.  Jaal  Iba  Ibtag  to  m 

^  ' 

He.  4.-B  •  r  e  k  • 

Peebrl  Book.— 3ult- 
>tb  br  yomam  folk.  c4  ..Umt 
MI,  k.t  may  »*  SMd  b.  B>7 
OM.  tiaa  coMpartBnu  taf 

bilb,  yoMM*  aBmpa,  aii4 
ramnaj.  MmI.  kwdy.  aak 
ubbl. 

So.  #.— Jrt  SIpcto 

llnllo....-New  and  ^ 

I  cMUia  M  B.UI.  euMi  taiiil.b, 
I  aakar.  clwarabfifkt  aa4  arasBca 

Ul.  Adaftoi  alii,  to  IcAbs  aX 
CM tJcmaa,  ytmaa  or  old. 

No.  a.— French  Merle, 
ton.  —  A  roualng.  rattling 
\  Bwbal  labramoal,  oaro  to  j.Imm 
J  onrr  wUaowiha  IX.  Will  acan 
Um  cab,  drlra  away  lab,  and  a*l  lha  aid  folks  fraatle.  Aa  utiia 
braia  baad  la  a  aab-  , 
dball.  Mllaatthlac 
tTMBadalorCkrbO-  ( 

Biia.  1_ 

W.  owd.n^nc^ 

•rtkiM.  packx  la  a  aaat  boa.  for  wly  98  ab.,  ba  mall  pookmld. 
rbbacbaardinary  oMcr  b  Bada  b  pcorara  aamoa  fa»  ocw  Houda; 
Ikaabgao,  aa  wa  kaaa  to  maka  aimaawt  aaatoaara  cf  all  wbo 
larcbMO  tka  Cabiaat.  Pwmm  aol  dXrlx  au.  tha  artleba  caa  oall 
llMMBtow«bdforan>r.tbaa  lhaaaalafikawhab.  Cbaa,aaaaX 
tkatoga  gtoBja  tokao  Bina  aa  oaik.  Iddrw, 

Eureka  Triek  and  Eoreltj  OOcy 

r.  O.  Box  dSld.  39  Ann  8t.,  Mew  Tork. 

Ofit  adanfoaanofc  wUt  ab  wr  mr  agow. 


(.AO  YOU  SLEEP  OX  THE  HARTFOHD 
Y)  WOVEX.VVIRE  MATTRESS? 

TLis  most  useful  and  luxurious  bed  is  of 
very  moderate  cost.  No  beddinfi'  is  required 
for  softness,  tbougli  iu  tbs  cool  seasons,  of 
course,  enough  is  required  for  warmth.  For 
hot  weather  it  is  unequalled— cool,  comfor¬ 
table,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair 
Mattress  upon  Woven- Wire  is  the  extreme  of 
luxury.  It  is  the  best  Mattress  in  use.  In¬ 
vestigate  its  merits.  Circulars  free  to  any 
address.  Write  The  Woven-Wiue  Mat- 
TBES8  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  1. 

COLD  MEDAL  , 

has  been'awarded^atltbe  P«rl<  Ex^sl> 
tlon  of  1878  to" 

J.  &  P.  COATS, 

for  their  best  Six^Cord  Spool  Cotton, 
eonflrminc  the  estimate  placed  npon 
their  gooda  at  all  the  World’a  Exponi* 
tlona  from  that  at  Loudon,  1863,  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  where 
they  took  a  Diploma  for  **  SUPERIOR 
STRENGTH  AND  EXCELLENT  t^VAL. 
ITV.w  I 

The  Seeond.elasa  Prize  oTa  Silver  Medal 
was; taken  by  the  AVlIllmanlle  Linen 
Company,  which  claims  to  be  tbe  ape- 
elal  fbamplon  of  American  Industry, 
and  which  has  extenalvely  advertised  a 
Grand  Prize  at  Parla. 

NO  GRAND  PRIZES  were  awarded  for 
Spool  Cotton  at  Paris. 

J.'A  P.'.Coats  havefestabllshed  In ‘Paw- 
turket,  H.  I.,  the  largest  Spool  Cotton 
Mills  In  the  United  States.  Every  pro. 
rean  of  manafartnre,  from  the  raw  eo|. 
ton  to  the  Unlshed  spool,  la  conducted 
there.  Their  Ameriran-made  Spool  Cot. 
ton  took  the  award  at  the  Centennial, 
and  while  they  have  never  claimed  ape. 
elal  merit  for  their  Ameriran.made 
Spool  Cotton  over  that  mauufactnred  In 
tlieir  Scotch  Mills,  we  have  the  natlafaew 
tlon  of  annonnrinx  that  they  have  no 
Identifled  themselves  with  this  country, 

***AMERICA  IS  STILL 

AHEAD  IN  SPOOL  COTTON. 

lAUCHINCLOSS  BROTHERS, 

SOI0  Agents  in  Xew  York  for  J.  A  P.  COATS. 

I  Qllico  make  $5  a  day  in  their  own  city  or  town. 
LdlllvS  Address  Ku-is  Maur'a  Co.,  Walthain,  Maes. 


Good  News  to  all  out  of  Employment. 

We  will  rend  free  btr  maii  to  any  one  dreiting  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  employment,  a  beantiriil  Cbropio  and 
confidential  circular  of  the  American  and  European 
Cbromo  Company,  showing  how  to  make  money.  We 
hare  sometiiiiig  entirely  new,  such  ns  has  never  been 
Offered  to  the  public  before.  7'here  is  Iota  of  money  in 
it  for  agents.  Address,  enclosing  a  8  cent  stamp  for  re¬ 
turn  postage  on  Chromo,  F.  Gi-Zkaoa,  19  Eaaex  Street, 
Boetou,  Maaa. 


rQ  Klegaat  New  Style  of  Chromo  Cards,  with  name  10 
cu.  iHMt-paid.  Gzo.  I.  Rzzo  A  Co.,  Kaseau,  N.  Y. 


OF  Best  Chromo  and  Moonlight  Cards,  no  two  alike. 
Aw  10  cents.  AirenU  earn  a  watch  or  piinting press  in 
6  days.  Outfit  lOc.  Aozmts'  Cahd  Co.,  Arcade,  K.  Y. 
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Fashionable  Perfumed  Cards  (no  7  alike).  Name  in 
Jet.  10c.  Frankum  Pbintimo  Co.,  Nortbford,  Ct. 
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Eclectic  Magcudne  Advertiter. 


THE 

Mortli  Americaii  EeTiew, 

FOR  1879. 

Dubino  tbe  coming  year  tbe  North  Amkricait  Review  will  continue  to  devote  most  of 
its  spnee  to 

ARTICLES  OF  GENERAL  PUBLIC  INTEREST. 

Whatever  may  be  tbe  nature  of  tbe  questions  agitating  tbe  minds  of  tbe  masses  of  intel¬ 
ligent  people,  it  will  be  a  forum  for  their 

FULL  AND  FREE  DISCUSSION. 

While  it  will  be  American,  giving  special  attention  to  the  phases  of  tbonght  peculiar  to  our 
own  national  genius,  and  to  tbe  problems  which  more  immediately  concern  our  own  country, 
at  the  same  time 

IT  WILL  i  BE  COSMOPOLITAN, 

enabling  its  readers  to  follow  with  intelligent  sympathy  tbe  great  conflicts  of  opinion  and  inter¬ 
ests  which  are  shaping  tbe  destinies  of  tbe  human  race  all  over  tbe  world. 

True  to  its  ancient  motto,  Taos  TvRiusquB  Mini  hdllo  dischiminb  aoetur,” 

IT  WILL  BE  THE  ORGAN  OF  NO  SECT,  OR  PARTY,  OR  SCHOOL, 

but  will  accord  a  bMring  to  tbe  duly  qualifled  representatives  of  opposing  views. 

Among  the  writers  already  engaged  to  contribute  articles  during  the  year  are  many  of  tbe 

MOST  EMINENT  MEN  OF  OUR  TIME, 

the  acknowledged  leaders  of  opinion  in  both  hemispheres. 

The  Review  is  published  bi-montbly,  viz.;  in  Januar}*.  March,  May,  July,  September,  and 
November.  Annual  subscription  price,  $5.  Address, 

THE  NORTH  AIEEICAH  REVIEf ,  551  Bmlway,  Hew  Tort. 


WHA.rr  xa  aA.xia  op  xt. 

“  It  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  its  position  at  tbe  head  of  the  periodical  litera¬ 
ture  of  tbe  United  States.” — Academy,  Jjondon. 

**  It  is  the  intellectual  periodical  of  America,  and  draws  to  itself  what  is  best  in  American 
brains.” — Brooklyn  Timet. 

"  Unquestionably  stands  at  the  head  of  the  serial  publications  of  tbe  United  States.” — 
Journal  and  Courier,  New  Haven. 

"  Every  article  has  a  bearing  upon  some  topic  of  which  men  are  talking  and  thinking." — 
New  York  Evening  Pott. 

”  Abreast  of  the  social,  political,  scientific,  moral,  and  philosophical  questions  of  the  day.” — 
New  York  Tribune. 

“  The  representative  of  tbe  best  American  thought  and  culture.” — Albany  Journal. 

”  Its  pages  are  fresh  as  newspaper  columns,  while  it  has  all  tbe  profundity  of  tbe  stately 
Review.” — Bt.  John  Newt. 

”  Not  a  page  which  an  intelligent  reader  can  afibrd  to  skip.” — Botton  Journal. 


Edeeiic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


I’HE  INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW 

FOR  i879. 


This  Review  is  the  original  Bi-monthly.”  Every  effort  will  be  made  and  no  expense  spared 
to  keep  it  the  best  Review,  of  the  highest  class.  It  has  already  contained  articles  by  the  following 
distinguished  authors : 

H'm.  C*lUn  Bryant,  J.  G.  Whittier,  F.thein  P.  Whipple,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  James  AfeCosh, 
J.  S.  Netoherry,  Bayard  Taylor,  Chief  JustUe  Cooley,  Dr.  Philip  Schajf,  Dr.  John  Hall,  Dr.  E.  A. 
ICashham,  Simon  Newcomb,  Charlton  T,  Lewis,  John  Bigelow,  Francis  Wharton,  Principal  Dawson, 
David  Dudley  Field,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  John  Jay,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  Horace  White,  GenT  J.  H.  Wil¬ 
son,  David  A.  Wells,  Prof.  Sumner,  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  A.  P.  Peabody,  A.  S.  Hill,  Afarh  H<^ 
kins,  D.D.,  President  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  Williams  College ;  President  Noah  Porter,  Yale  College; 
/‘resident  Atagoun,  Iowa  College;  Rev,  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  Rev.  Dr.  Sam' I  Osgood,  Albert  Rhodes,  Geo. 
W,  Julian,  A,  R.  Spofford,  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  James  Anthony  Fronde,  LL.D.,  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton,  H.  Schiitz  Wilson,  Prof.  P.  G.  Tail,  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer,  Prof.  Sheldon  Amos,  Dr. 
J.  H.  R  'gg,  Charles  Tennyson,  Richard  H.  Proctor,  Walter  B/sant,  R.  Payne  Smith  {Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury),  Thomas  Hughes,  Thomas  Brassey,  Ai.P.,  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter,  Wilkie  ColUses,  Ernst 
Cserthu,  Baron  F.  von  HMzendorf,  J.  E.  Domer,  J.  von  Huber,  Carl  Abel,  August  Vogel,  Aiax 
H'irth,  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  Dr,  E.  de  Prtssens/,  Charles  Gindriez,  /‘rincess  Dora  D' Istria,  Professor 
.Ingtlo  de  Gssbernatis,  A/adame  Villari,  and  others. 

A  unique  and  attractive  feature  of  the  Review  is  the  Department  of  Contemporary  Literature, 
which  embraces  a  brief,  impartial,  and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  literary  movement  in  all  the 
great  countries  of  Christendom.  The  movement  in  England,  France  and  Germaaqr  has  been  care¬ 
fully  outlined  in  an  instructive  and  entertaining  manner,  by  correspondents  residing  at  the  European 
centres  of  literary  activity.  In  future  like  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  leading  features  of 
the  literary  movement  in  America. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Proprietors  to  regard  all  matters  for  the  Review  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Christian  faith. 

Articles  written  in  a  fair  and  generous  spirit  from  differing  points  of  view,  by  distinguished 
writers,  will  not  necessarily  be  declined.  The  proprietors  of  the  Review  believe  that  fair  and  free 
discussion  serves  to  dispel  error  which  might  flourish  and  do  harm  in  obscurity. 

During  1879  articles  may  be  expected  from  writers  of  the  highest  rank  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  While  foreign  writers  will  be  admitted  freely,  it  will  have  been  obseived,  from  the  large 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  their  contributions  in  the  past,  that  American  writers  have  had  the 
preference.  It  is  especially  purposed  to  encourage  young  men  of  genius  by  giving  them  an  audi¬ 
ence,  when  other  conditions  placed  by  the  public  on  the  Review  will  permit. 

All  former  pledges  of  the  Review  will  continue  to  be  observed. 

The  subscription  price  will  hereafrer  be  $4.50,  instead  of  $5.  There  will  be  no  diminution  in 
the  number  of  pages  or  amount  of  matter.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the  price  of  back  volumes 
or  back  numbers,  as  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  have  been  preserved. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time.  New  volumes  begin  with  the  January  number. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


III  and  113  William  St.,  New  York. 
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Ed^etic  Magazine  AdoertUer. 


VCMCMTION 


COHSCItN. 


«cRtriv 


Phrenolog^ical  Journal. 

This  pahlicRUon  Is  widely  known,  oernpyins  •  place  in  Htcrntnre  exclnelvely  ita  own,  ri*. :  the  atndy  of 
Hamnii  Nature  in  all  Ita  plia>ea,  includliii;  l^renolory,  Phyauwtnoniy,  Ethnology,  Thyalology,  etc.,  toifcther 
with  the  **  Science  of  Health,**  and  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  It  the  bwt  publication  for  general 

circulation,  tending  always  to  mike  men  l>etter  physically,  menially,  and  morally.  . 

Journal  that  they  ntay  better  know  how  to  govern  and  train  their  children. 


Pal^uts  should  read  the 


TWO  GREAT  OFFERS.  YOUR  CHOICE. 


1st.  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  BUST.  ^  NEW  BOOK  PREHICH.  THE 

This  Bust  I.  made  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  so  lettered  TBMPEUAMKNTS :  or  Vsr.etles  of  I^yslcal  Cwtitn- 
aa  to  ahbw  the  exact  location  of  each  of  the  Phrenoloir-  considmed  in  their  relation  to  Menial 

leal  Organs.  The  head  la  nearly  life  siae,  and  very  ^  Character  and  Pracileal  Affairs  of  Life.  B»  D.  11. 
namental,  deserving  a  place  on  the  centre-tanie  or  man-  JaoguE*.  $1.80.  This  Is  a  new  work;  the  only  work 
tel,  in  parlor,  office,  or  atndy,  and  until  recentlv  has  sold  before  the  pnblic,  and  treats  we 

forfi  This,  with  the  illn-trated  key  which  accomna-  •"  U>e  most  comprehensive  manner,  showing 

nies  each  Bust,  aad  the  series  of  articles  now  hein"  '*•  **c*rlngs  on  martian,  education,  and  iralnliig  of 
published  in  the  Journal  on  *•  Brain  and  Mind  ”  will  children,  occnpaiion,  health,  and  disease,  etc.  The 
enable  the  reader  to  become  a  saccessfni  student  of  i  hook  contains  about  S50  pages  and  ISO  TOftralta;  Is 
Unman  Nature.  i  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  cannot  be  proenred 

I  at  less  than  $t.80,  except  as  above. 

^  TERMS  ^-^e  Journal  is  now  published  at  $$  a  year  (having  been  reducod  from  $3  for  IflTth,  single  nnm- 
bers  40  cents.  When  the  Premiums  are  sent,  25  cents  extra  roust  be  received  with  each  subscription  to  pay  post¬ 
age  on  the  Journal  and  the  expense  of  boxing  and  packing  the  Bnst.  which  will  then  be  sent  by  express,  or  No.  S, 
a  smaller  siae,  trill  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid.  When  the  B<K>k  is  sent,  the  25  cents  extra  is  required  to  pay  the 

EXTRA  OFFER.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Journal 
will  be  sent  three  months  free  to  new  subscribers  whose  oroers  ior  1871)  are  received  before  December  1st.  bend 
amount  in  P.  O.  Orders,  Drafts  on  New  York,  or  in  Registered  Letters.  Postage  stamps  taken. 

AOBsrre  wbbxkd. 

S.  R.  WELLS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  737  Broadway,  N.  7 


>d.  A  NEW  BOOK  PREHICWf.  TUR 

TEMPERAMENTS:  or  Varieties  of  Physical  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  Man,  consideied  in  their  reiation  to  Mental 
Character  and  Practical  Affaire  of  Life.  By  D.  11. 
JacquBs.  $1.80.  This  is  a  new  work;  the  only  work 
on  the  subject  now  before  the  pnblic,  and  treats  tbe 
subject  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner,  showing 
its  Irearingt  on  marrisM,  education,  and  training  of 
children,  occupation,  health,  and  diseaae,  etc.  The 
book  contains  sbout  SiO  psges  and  180  portraits;  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  cannot  he  proenred 
at  leas  than  $t.80,  except  as  above. 


Address, 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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$3  per  annum,  post-paid ;  30  cents  per  Number.  Specimen  Numbers,  mailed  to  any 

address,  20  cents. 


DEVOTED  TO 


Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  Politics. 

(TENTH  YEAR.) 


A  MAGAZINE  FOE  THOUGHTFUL  EEADEES. 


jAMf^  Rubbeu.  Ix>well  Bars  :  "I  maj  presame  to  call  mjeelf  intimate  with  the  Penn 
ttcntkly,  apd  value  it  higlilj  as  the  only  magazine  known  to  me  in  the  country  wholly  devoteil 
to  matters  of  serious  concern,  and  solid  in  the  treatment  of  them.  That  it  should  have  main¬ 
tained  itself  BO  long,  shows  a  higher  average  of  popular  intelligence  than  1  should  have  ex¬ 
pected,  and  is  gratifying  in  proportion.” 

“Although  I  have  more  periodicals  than  I  can  possibly  find  time  to  read,  yet  1  almost 
always  find  something  of  special  value  in  the  Penn  Monthly  that  I  would  not  willingly 
omit.” — Hem.  Justin  8.  MorrUl,  U.  8.  Senator  from  Vermont. 

“  It  occupies  an  honored  place,  particularly  its  own,  among  our  periodicals.”— VoAn  G. 
Whittier. 

*•  An  excellent  magazine.” — Prof.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University. 

**  A  valuable  magazine.” — Prof.  Franeis  Wayland,  TeUe  College. 

“  I  shall  derive  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  out  of  its  pages.” — J)r.  ly-antz  Von  Holt- 
undorf,  Munich,  Germany. 

"  Certainly  a  most  valuable  force  in  the  promotion  of  social  science.” — Prett.  D.  C.  Gilman, 
John  Hopkins  U niversity,  Baltimore. 

“  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Penn  Montldy  almost  from  the  beginning.” — Parke  Godtcin. 

So  valuable  a  journal  supplied  at  a  so  small  a  cost” — Itiehard  Henry  Dana,  Jr. 

"  It  has  interested  me  very  greatly.” — Ex.~Pres.  Hill,  of  Harvard. 

“  It  is  a  valuable  magazine.” — Prof.  D.  J.  Noyes,  Dartmouth  College. 

"I  think  very  highly  of  the  Penn  Montldy.” — Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

"  An  excellent  magazine  ” — Prof.  Orijfln,  Williams  College. 

“lam  accustomed  to  read  it  diligently,  sometimes  from  beginning  to  end,  which  is  more 
than  one  can  do  with  most  periodicals.  ]^th  for  fairness  of  statement  and_  thoroughness  of  re¬ 
search,  it  stands  high  among  our  best  publications.” — Prof.  W.  Q.  Eliot,'  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  St.  Louis. 

“  Its  monthly  comments  on  current  events  are  the  best  I  read  anywhere.” — Rev.  Dr.  C.  M. 
Butler,  P.  E.  Didnity  School,  Pkila. 

*•  An  excellent  periodical.” — Prof.  Wm.  Watson,  Boston  Institute  of  Technology, 

“  I  esteem  the  Penn  Monthly.'' — Prof.  Wm.  Preston  Johnston,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Virginia. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Month. 

Address,  with  full  P.  0.  address, 

EDWARD  STERN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

125  and  127  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelpliia. 
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EcUcHg  Magazine  Advertiser. 


‘‘The  Children’s  Gift-Book  of  the  Season.” 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 


Ele^antlj  bound  in  rod  and  gold  clotb,  with  illnminated  ooTor  lininga.  Uniform  in  binding  with  tho 
oarlior  Tolnmoo,  bnt  eompleta  in  itself,  H ;  in  fall  filti 
THE  TOLl'HE  FOB  1878,  SOW  BEADT,  CONTAIR8 

832  Eoyal  Octavo  Pages,  530  Beautiful  Wood  Engravings,  more  than  200 
Stories,  Sketches,  and  Poems, 

A  LONG  SERIAL  STORY  BY  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT, 

Short  S«rUU  bjrW.  O.  STODDARD.  EDWIN  HODDER,  the  author  of  “Schonberjt-Totta  Fanil}-,’’  and  OUS 
TAVUS  FRANKENSTEIN,  etc.,  makloi;  the  moet  attracUre  JnTenlle  Ueacd. 


gold,  with  a  black  walnut 
case,  the  name  “St.  Nicu- 
OLAi  ’’  Inlaid  In  the  top,  $90. 
The  aame,  with  a  larger  and 
more  elegant  case,  shown 
In  the  cot,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  ten  Tolnmes,  tU.  :  the 
Are  ToInmes  alread/  lasned, 
}  and  the  numbers  and  vol- 
:  nmes  for  the  next  Are  fears, 
^  $95.  The  Are-volame  case 
will  be  sent  singly  for  $9.50, 
r-  if  desired,  and  the  ten-vol- 
nme  case  for  $5. 

AN  ELEGANT  HOLIDAY  PRESENT. 

Missaa.  SCRIBNER  A  CO..  In  ISTS,  began  the  publication  of  St.  NicHouta,  an  Illnstrated  Magasine  for 
girls  and  boys,  with  Mrs.  Maiy  Mapea  Dodge  as  Editor.  Five  years  have  paiwed  since  thedrst  number  was  issued, 
and  the  marine  has  woo  a  position  second  to  none.  It  has  a  monthly  circulation  of  over  60,000  copiea.  It  Is 
published  sTmultaneonsly  in  London  and  New  York,  and  the  tranratlaniic  recognition  Is  almost  as  general  and 
n^prty  as  the  American.  The  New  York  TViAons  has  said  of  it :  “  St.  Nicholas  has  reached  a  higher  platform, 
and  commands  for  Its  eenrice  srider  resources  in  art  and  letters  than  any  of  its  predecessors  or  contemporaries 
and  the  London  literary  World  has  said :  “  There  is  no  magazine  for  the  young  that  can  be  said  to  equal  this 
choice  prodaciioo  of  Scribner's  press." 


(ISSUED  DECEMBER  IBth), 


Containa  contributions  from  JOHN  O.  WHITTIER.  SUSAN  COOLIDOE,  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER, 
the  late  THEO.  WINTHROP,  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON.  Mrs.  BURNETT  (author  of  “ThatLasao’  Lowrie’a’’). 
“HEZEKIAH  BUTTEKWORTH,’’  JUUAN  HAWTHORNE,  CSUA  TUAXTER,  OUVE  THORNE,  and 
many  others.  _ 


THE  NEXT  YEAR  WILL  BE  BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

Tie  Siscriitioi  Price  of ''  St.  Nicliolas  ”  is  $3  a  Year.  Siigie  Mnlers,  25  Cents. 

Send  to  Scununi  St  Co.,  New  York,  your  Name  and  Address  in  fall,  giring  Poat-OAce,  County,  and  State, 
accompanied  by  $8  in  registered  letter,  or  in  P.  U.  Money  Order,  or  Check  payable  to  our  order  on  any  bank  in 
the  U.  S.,  and  yon  will  receive  St.  Nicholas  by  mail,  postage  paid,  for  one  year ;  or  any  Bookseller,  Poatmaster. 
or  Newsdealer,  will  supply  the  magazine  for  the  tame  price. 

SCRIBNER  dt  CO.,  743  and  745  Broadway,  New  York, 


'  'The  Ave  bound  volumes 
of  St.  Nicholas  now  com¬ 
pleted,  with  their  red  and 
gold  binding,  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  handsomest  books 
of  the  kind  ever  issned. 
Together  they  eonstitnte  a 
magniAcent  library,  con¬ 
taining  more  matter  than 
1(K>  volnmes  of  the  ordinary 
children’s  books  telling  for 
$1(X>. 

A  complete  set  of  St 
Nicholas,  bound  In  red  and 
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